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PREFACE. 



The Scholia, or Notes^ of RosenmuUer the son, upon 
the Old Testament, and of his father upon the New 
Testament, extend at the present time to 28 vols. 
They contain important treasures of biblical learning 
drawn from every available source, and have a high 
reputation in the schools of theology. 

The object aimed at in the present work has been 
to extract, for the benefit of the general reader^ the 
most useful portions of the exegetical or explanatory 
parts of the Scholia upon the Pentateuch, and where 
the notes given by RosenmuUer appeared unsatisfac- 
tory or objectionable, to supply the deficiency from 
other sources. For this purpose, recourse has been 
had to a variety of works, especially to the following: 
1. The valuable notes added by the ^Heamed and 
judicious^^ Dathe to his Latin Version of the Penta- 
teuch, in order to illustrate the difficult and obscure 
passages. 2. The Commentaritis literalis in Genesin 
of Schrank, a learned, reverential, and pious Roman 
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Catholic. 3. AinswortVs Annotations upon the Five 
Books of Moses; — ^A work which Doddridge calls 
" a good book full of very valuable Jewish learning.^' 

4. Michaelis' Commentaries on the Laws of Moses. 

5. Outram^s Dissertations on fi^acri/ice^, a work which 
is strongly recommended to all who would understand 
the nature and design of the Levitical offerings. 

A few notes will be found marked with the letter 
K. They have been selected (by the permission of his 
executor) from some manuscript notes on the bible, 
written by the late learned and lamented Joseph 
Kinghom of Norwich. A few also will be found for 
which no authority is given; these are either the 
abridgment of notes too long or discursive to suit 
the present work, or they are the result of some 
reading and research generally undertaken for the 
immediate purpose of illustrating the text to which 
they refer. 

The principal labour of the present work has con- 
sisted in translation, the principal difficulty in selec- 
tion and condensation. The translator is well aware 
of his own insufficiency to lay before the public a 
thoroughly good and comprehensive digest of the 
comments of the German theologians ; this he must 
leave to abler hands. That these works contain vast 
stores of knowledge and learning most useful to those 
who know how to make a right use of them, is gene- 
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rally admitted, and the translator's only object has 
been to endeavour to extend in some small degree 
their utility. As to the true import of the sacred 
text opinions may and will differ, and commentary 
and exposition is, after all, but the opinion of fallible 
man : vre shall do well therefore, (as A. Fuller says,) 
not to rest in any exposition, but to be constantly 
perusing the scriptures for oiu-selves, and digging at 
the precious ore. 

Norwich y August, 1840. 
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THE BOOK OF GENESIS CONTAINS THE HISTORY OF THE 
PATRIARCHAL CHURCH FROM ADAM TO THE DEATH OF 
JOSEPH, A PERIOD OF MORE THAN 2300 YEARS. 

CHAP. I. 

1 . In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
By these words we may understand, not only that God 
made the dry, inhabited land, called earth, (10) and its 
firmament or atmosphere called heaven; but that God 
made the planet we inhabit, called the earth; and the 
sun, moon, and stars, and all the hosts of heaven, as 
distinguished from it. Viewed thus, this verse forms no 
part of the history of the first day's work of creation, but 
reveals to us God as the great Creator and Author of all 
things, pointing out to us, that all things have a beginning, 
and are derived from him; and that nothing has existed 
fi-om eternity, but God. 

^^ Heaven, in this place, is put in opposition to earth, and 
so it denotes all the heavenly bodies, — bodies exceedingly 
large when compared with our globe, and extending over 
an immense space. But as Moses designed to confine his 
discourse to the creation of our earth, he mentions heaven 
only as it has its relation to it." — Dathe. 

The word rendered heaven is plural, and is the same as, 
in ch. ii, ver. 1 and 4, is rendered heavens, 

2. After this the earth became waste and desert, and 
overwhelmed with a deep dark night of waters, — Dathe, 
The earth was void and waste, and darkness was on the 

face of the deep. — Sir Wm. Jones. The earth was then 
desolate and empty ; and a sea covered with darkness.' — 
Michaelis. The Hebrew particle Vau cannot (Dathe says) 
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2 GENESIS. 

be translated and, for it refers to ver. 1, where we are told, 
the earth as well as the heaven was created by God. Now 
ver. 2 goes on to speak of the earth, and of an extraordinary 
change it underwent ; leaving the time when this happened 
uncertain. The particle Vau must therefore be translated 
afterwards y as is frequently the case ; see Numb, v, 23 ; 
Deut. i, 19. 

" Had the scripture allowed no interval between creation 
and organization, but declared that they were simultaneous, 
or closely consecutive acts, we should, perhaps, have stood 
perplexed, in the reconciliation between its assertions and 
modern discoveries. But when, instead of this, it leaves an 
undecided interval between the two, nay more, informs us 
that there was a state of confusion and conflict, of waste 
and darkness, and a want of a proper basin for the sea, 
which thus would cover first one part of the earth, and 
then another ; we may truly say, that the geologist reads 
in those few lines, the history of the earth, such as his 
monuments have recorded it ; a series of disruptions, eleva- 
tions, and dislocations ; sudden inroads of the unchained 
element, entombing successive generations of amphibious 
animals ; calm, but unexpected subsidencies of the waters, 
embalming in their various beds their myriads of aquatic 
inhabitants ; alternations of sea and land, and freshwater 
lakes ; an atmosphere obscured by dense carbonic vapour, 
which, by gradual absorption in the waters, was cleared 
away, and produced the pervading mass of calcareous 
formations ; till at length came the last revolution, prepara- 
tory for our creation, when the earth, being now sufficiently 
broken for that beautiful diversity which God intended to 
bestow on it, or to produce those landmarks and barriers 
which his foreseeing counsels had designed, the work of 
ruin was suspended, save for one more great scourge ; and 
the earth remained in that state of sullen and gloomy pros- 
tration, from which it was recalled by the reproduction of 
light, and the subsequent work of the six days' creation :" 
Wiseman* s Lectures on the Connexion between Science and 
Revealed Religion, Lect. 5th, pp. 309, 310. 

3, 4, 5. ** Admitting the hypothesis, upon which we ex- 
plain this chapter, all difficulty as to the origin of this light, 
(because the sun, with the moon and stars, is said to have 
been created on the fourth day,) will disappear ; and there 
will be no need to suppose this to have been a light or fire 
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of some peculiar nature ; for, as we infer from ver. 1 , the sun 
and all the heavenly luminaries were then created, and not 
on the fourth day. That light, thefefore,which at the divine 
command shone forth upon this globe, was no other than 
the light of the sun, which began to shine on the earth 
when the waters in which it was immersed flowed away, so 
that the solar beams could penetrate to the earth, which 
then, as it were, began to arise out of the waters." — Dathe, 
and see note, 14 — 19. 

And God saw the light, that it was good. This is spo- 
ken after the manner of men, and is seven times repeated 
in the following verses. The expression is like that of a 
man examining and approving a work which he has happily 
completed, and it is intentionally and not without a reason 
applied to Grod. For this phrase exhibits God as a good 
and wise Creator, who has made all things which have 
sprung from him very good, and therefore that which is evil 
or imperfect in this world cannot be from him. — Dathe. 

And the evening and the morning were the first day, 
"Commentators differ whether natural days of twenty-four 
hours are to be understood, or a longer period. But I 
see not why we should depart from the proper signification 
of these words. The vicissitude of day and night is effected 
by the revolution of the earth upon its own axis ; which 
took place, as soon as the impediments, i. e. the waters by 
which it was overwhelmed, were removed. Those who 
object that the labour of the third day, was too great to be 
effected in twenty-four hours, presuppose, that God, after 
he had created that chaos, acted no more by his own 
omnipotence, but that nature effected all the rest, by 
powers derived from God. But as we repudiate the chaos 
of the philosophers, so the whole scope of the narrative 
seems to me to point out that God, in the procreation and 
constitution of all things, acted not so much by the powers 
of nature, as by his own omnipotence : and, that one day, 
or a shorter time, had it seemed good to him, would have 
sufficed, those whom I oppose will not deny." — Dathe. 
Rosen, also says, " It is scarcely possible for any formula of 
words more distinctly to indicate, than these do, a natural 
day, and not a period of many days or even years." 

6. Let there be a firmament, or, let there be an expand- 
ed place, called (ver. 8) Heaven; viz. that aerial, or ethereal 
expansion, which intervening, separates the waters above, 
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4 GENESIS. 

from the waters below. For the clouds with which the earth 
had hitherto been covered, ascended up, and there can be 
no difficulty in calling these waters. — Dathe, 

9. Although the waters were not a httle diminished dur- 
ing the first and second days, yet the earth was not so dried 
Tip, as to be fitted to put forth herbs and trees. This 
therefore took place on the third day. See a fuller narra- 
tion, ch. ii, 5, 6. — Dathe, 

14 — 19. " We are not to understand that the sun, moon, 
and stars were not created until the fourth day, for, accord- 
ing to our interpretation of ver. 1 , they were already made ; 
but what is here stated is to be understood of the applying 
and settling that use, which the sun and moon were to be 
of to the earth : and how they may be said to be set, as we 
see them, in the ethereal heavens, may be easily under- 
stood. Moses, having stated generally in the 14th and 15th 
verses, that God had appointed certain heavenly bodies to 
be of use to the earth, goes* on specifically to mention 
those celestial luminaries which should be of the greatest 
service to it; and again these things are spoken of, as 
we visually behold them. For the moon has no light of 
her own, and the stars are far greater than the moon." — 
Dathe. 

Dathe goes on to prove that the Hebrew word, translated, 
ver. 14, to make, often signifies to constitute, to appoint. 
Dr. Geddes, in a note to ver. 14, let there be luminaries, 
observes, that it is not necessary to suppose that these 
luminaries were now first created. The text does not say so, 
and there are many strong reasons for believing the contrary. 
The objection that may seem to arise from ver. 16, (God 
made two great lights, Sfc.) in our version, has no force, 
but what it derives from theological system, and an igno- 
rance of the Hebrew idiom. To mxike, is often equivalent 
to, to appoint to a certain use. The luminaries then may 
long have existed, and probably did long exist, before this 
period ; although now, for the first time, they shone forth, 
in their splendour, on this little world of man. The opin- 
ion above stated, was maintained by the most learned of the 
christian writers. Origen affirms that " no sound mind can 
imagine, that there were an evening and a morning, during 
the first three days, without a sun." 

Dr. Hales says, " It is highly probable that the sun, moon, 
and stars, or planets and comets which compose our imme- 
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^te system, were all created and made at the same time 
with our heavens and earth. This may reasonably be in- 
ferred from the admirable correspondence and symmetry of 
the parts with the whole, in the densities and distances of the 
several planets from the sun, and from each other, and in 
the nice adjustment of their projectile forces, or velocities. 
Whether the host of fixed stars were all * created and made* 
at the same time with our system, may reasonably be doubt- 
ed. For, though all these had a beginning^ unquestionably, 
it is no where explicitly stated in scripture, that they had 
the same beginning, and the first philosophy in the days of 
Job plainly intimates, that the morning stars (by a beautiful 
figure representing the angels of light) were prior to that 
creation which they celebrated :" Hales* Chronology, vol. 1 , 
p. 312, 2nd edition. 

20, 24. The waters and the earth appeared to bring forth 
their respective inhabitants, while God (ver. 21 and 25) 
is said to create and make them. 

26. Let us make. Dr. J. P. Smith, in that section of his 
Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, in which he considers 
the remarkable use of plural nouns and attributives in ap- 
plication to the Divine Being, as instanced in the plural 
appellation Elohim and Adonai, says : ** After the closest 
attention I can give to all the parts of the case, the impres- 
sion on my mind is favourable to the opinion, that this 
peculiarity of idiom originated in a design to intimate a 
plurality in the nature of the one God and that thus, in 
connexion with other circumstances calculated to suggest 
the same conception, it was intended to excite and prepare 
the minds of men, for the more full declaration of this 
unsearchable mystery, which should in proper time be 
granted." One of the circumstances to which the Dr. 
alludes, as calculated to suggest the same conception, is 
the use of the first person plural, in reference to the Divine 
Being, here and iii, 22, and again, xi, 7. The Dr. puts it 
to the reader to consider, whether there does not hence arise 
a presumption, to say the least, that these peculiarities were 
intended to communicate and to confirm the notion, that 
a real plurality, though mysterious, and thus revealed in 
distant glimpses, does exist in the undoubted, but not less 
mysterious unity of the Divine Essence : see vol. 1, p. 521 
— 534 ; see also Robertsons Clavis Pent, in loco. 
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In our image. " The body connects us with the external 
universe ; the soul with God. The flesh is his production / 
the spirit his image ; and as the former separates us from 
him by a dissimilarity of nature, so the latter assimilates 
us to nim, by the possession of principles and laws con- 
genial with his own :" Robert Hairs Works ; and see Col. 
iii, 10. 

29. The seed and fruit, as food for man ; the green herb 
for beasts. " Hence, some learned men have inferred that 
before the deluge, mankind were interdicted from flesh-eat-- 
iTUfy not because it was cruel, or injurious to the human 
constitution, but because it was necessary animals should 
be multiplied, before mankind could use them for food, 
since it is probable only a pair of each species was created. 
I can assent to this opinion, only so far as the abode in 
paradise is concerned, for immediately after the fall, we 
have clear indications of the slaying of animals in the sacri- 
fices of Abel, and in chap. 7, animals are divided into clean 
and unclean.'* — Dathe, 
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3. And God blessed the seventh day. To bless, is to 
distinguish unth peculiar favour. God wished it to be an 
auspicious, happy day, marked and sacred above the rest ; 
and he honoured it with peculiar distinction and favour. — 
Mercer, as quoted by Rosen. 

And sanctified it. To sanctify, is to separate for a holy 
use. The reason given for making the day holy, is coeval 
with it, and therefore must date from it: Exod. xx, 11. 
If God sanctified the day, because he rested in it, he surely 
sanctified it, when he rested. Dathe, in his note on this 
verse, says : ** I cannot here pass over in silence, the question 
agitated amongst the most learned men, both in ancient and 
modern times, whether Moses adds these words to explain 
the reason of the law [afterwardsl given to the Israelites 
concerning .the celebration of the sabbath, or whether they 
are a part of that historic record, in which it is narrated, 
that God in the beginning established a law concerning the 
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sabbath V " I have no hesitation," he says, " in agreeing 
with those who maintain the latter opinion ; for if Moses had 
only wished to commend to the Israehtes the law promul- 
gated by himself, he would not have joined his own words 
to the rest by a conjunction copulative, so that they should 
unite with the rest of the narration ; but he would have 
distinguished them by the particle therefore or wherefore, 
as in verse 24, and Exod. xx, 11, treating of this very sub- 
ject. Not less weighty appears to me that argument which 
Ikenius especially urges; viz. that that shorter period of 
seven days, which is called by the name of weekly or 
seventh, was observed even in the most ancient times ; of 
which striking vestiges appear, not only amongst other 
nations, but even in the sacred history, see Gen. xxix, 27, 
28 ; vii, 4, 10; viii, 10, 12 : and it cannot be understood 
why this cycle should have been observed, unless, for some 
peculiar reason, the seventh day was distinguished from 
that which followed it. It cannot be said that the days 
were numbered successively so far as the seventh, and that 
at the seventh the reckoning finished ; for, (besides that no 
just reason can be given why the first men made that cycle, 
or when and on what occasion it first began,) it can hardly 
be imagined, especially in that rude age of the world, in what 
way, from the simple reckoning of the days in succession, 
the seventh should have been so exactly counted out, and 
separated from all the rest, as that no confusion should ever 
have arisen. On the other hand, if it be admitted that 
for some cause, the seventh day was held sacred above the 
others, and appointed for certain religious exercises, mistake 
could be easily avoided. This is what Ikenius says. Lastly, 
it appears to me a very forced construction to apply the 
passage, Exod. xvi, 23, to the first institution of the Mo- 
saic sabbath, for there is nothing taught therein, which 
relates to the celebration of the sabbath, but the people 
are admonished, that on that day, as a day already well 
known, no manna should be gathered. I do not however 
mean to assert, that the sabbath which the first men or 
patriarchs, as they are called, and their posterity observed, 
was altogether the same as the Mosaic sabbath. The rites 
which Moses prescribes, to be observed on this day, by the 
Israelites, teach plainly that it had not been formerly so 
observed by them ; but they do not prove that which our 
opponents would have them, that this day had been alto- 
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gether undistinguished from the rest ; since it might have 
been so by certain religious exercises, or forms of worship ; 
even though that rest, or abstinence from labour, which 
was a primary law of the Mosaic sabbath, was not main- 
tained in the ancient solemnization of the seventh day. 
Tliis limitation being admitted, all those things may be 
conceded to Spencer, by which he so prolixly maintains, 
that the sabbath was prescribed by God to the Israelites, 
that, by its observance, they might be separated from other 
nations. For, notwithstanding this, there might have been 
a certain consecration of the seventh day (whatever it was) 
handed down to them from their ancestors." — Dathe, 

4. From the various and striking differences of style, 
and the repetition, in a different form, of the history of the 
creation, with the addition of new and more minute parti- 
culars, which appear in the remainder of this and the whole 
of the next chapter, many commentators are of opinion, 
that Moses adopted two ancient traditionary accounts of 
the creation, and gave to them the sanction of his inspired 
authority. "jKcMom, upon grounds solely philological, 
seems to have satisfactorily proved, what Astruc had con- 
jectured in the last century, that the book of Genesis is 
composed of several distinct documents, which Moses has 
plainly incorporated into his work, clearly distinguishable, 
not only by their definite and complete form, but by the 
use of peculiar words, as, for instance, the word Jehovah, 
which is totally absent from one, and invariably found in 
another. Thus, the first chapter, where we are told that 
God created man, male and female, without giving the 
details of this creation, always calls the Almighty by the 
name Elohim, or simply, God. But the fourth verse of 
the second chapter begins, manifestly, a new narrative or 
document, having a particular title ; These are the gene- 
rations of the heavens and the earth; in other words, 
this is the history of the creation of heaven and earth, 
entering into the details of paradise and man's creation, 
and distinguishable throughout by the constant use of the 
title Jehovah, till its end with the fourth chapter. In the 
fifth, we have the return of the same document given in the 
first, or else another, in which Jehovah is not used, and 
where again, man is said to have been created, male and 
female :*' Wiseman's Lectures on the Connexion between 
Science and Revealed Religion: Lect. 3rd, pp. 149, 150. 
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The three prior verses of this chapter, seem more pro- 
perly to belong to the fonner ; and with this verse begins 
that portion of the Mosaic history of the creation, which, 
extending to the close of the third chapter, presents us, 
first, witJi a brief description of the earth as created by 
God, then, more fully concerning the formation of man ; 
the abode prepared for him by God in paradise ; the for- 
bidden fruit ; the creation of woman ; and the hH of our 
first parents. In this chapter, we have a view of the origin 
of plants, animals, and men ; in what way (as it were) 
they were created ; Jehovah, Elohim (which sacred name 
is first used ver. 4) is declared to be the Author of all things, 
calling into action nevertheless, those natural causes, which 
he rendered subservient to his purposes. Hence, the Lord 
is said to have sent down a rain, which refreshed the dry or 
fruitless earth, (thenceforth to be tilled by man,) and which 
rendered it fit for bearing fruit. Jehovah alone is declared 
to be the Creator of man and animals, (7, 19) making use, 
nevertheless, of earth, as a material in their formation: 
thus intimating the return of the human body to the dust, 
after death : See the close of Dathe's note on ver, 5, 

5, 6. And there was as yet no shrub on the field; and 
no herbs were grown, for the Lord Jehovah had not caused 
it to rain; and there were no men there to till it; but 
clouds ascended^ and watered the whole face of the land, — 
Michaelis. These verses seem to refer to what took place, 
before the arrangement of the earth in its present form. — 
A description of its rude state before God had created 
plants, animals, and man. 

As, in the course of the history of the creation of the 
world in six days, Moses had summarily mentioned that 
plants were brought forth on the third day; proceeding 
now to the most ancient history of the earth, and of man, 
he explains more accurately in what way plants were cre- 
ated, and he shews in this verse, (6) that when God first 
created the heavens and the earth, plants did not at the 
same time stand out of the dry ground ; (i, 9, 10) and 
although this appears in the former narration, yet he clearly 
explains it here, that he may pass to what follows. — Rosen. 

8. Eden was that region which is now called Armenia, 
Ghilan, Daila, and Chorassan, and extends from the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris to the Araxes and Oxus. — Michaelis, 
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9. In this garden the Lord God made to grow trees of 
every kind, as well pleasant to the sight, as good Jbr food, 
and, amongst these, the tree of life and the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil. — Dathe's Version, The tree of 
life was doubtless endowed with the power of preserving 
human life : see ch. iii, 22. The tree of knowledge of 
good and evil many suppose to have been noxious in its 
nature, and that its fruit was poisonous and destructive to 
human life ; but Ernesti adduces the following reasons in 
refutation of this opinion ; first, because it is opposed to 
the express words of this verse, in which it is said that God 
planted none but good trees in this garden, which ought to 
be understood of this tree, and of the tree of life, as well 
as of the other trees of this garden ; second, because the 
particle Vau ought to be translated amongst these, as in 
other places, (ver. 19) 2cdA further, because this hypothesis 
does away with the judgment of the divine law, in respect 
to this precept. Nor does there seem any necessity for 
this opinion — for that corruption of the mind and body of 
man which followed the violation of this law, might have 
fallen upon both, from the divine denunciation alone, al- 
though the fruit of the forbidden tree was not in itself 
pernicious. Nor can I agree with those who maintain that 
God did not assign this name to this tree, because men 
had not then the knowledge of good and evil, all things 
being good ; but that afterwards men gave it this name, 
because of the effect which the eating of the forbidden fruit 
had upon them, for to me the contrary is proved, by the 
words of the serpent to the woman, and still more by the 
doubts of the woman herself, which clearly refer to the 
name of this tree : see ch. iii. God might also give to man 
in his original state, some idea, although imperfect, of evil, 
in the same manner as he did of death. — Dathe, 

10 — 14. "Of the numerous authors who have written 
concerning the site of paradise, I shall mention only Reland, 
who has a most excellent Dissertation upon it. He thinks 
the river Pison the same as that called by the Greeks and 
ancient geographers Phasis, That the land of Havilah is 
that part of Scythia called Colchis, the productions which 
are attributed by Moses to Havilah, agreeing well with Col- 
chis; viz. gold and precious stones, the names of which, 
he says, are however very doubtful. Reland thinks that 
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Bdellium is crystal, and Shokam, emerald. The river 
Gihon is the Araxus which flows through the country of 
the Cusscei next tD Media; Hiddekel is the Tigris, an 
opinion generally received, and of the Euphrates there is 
no doubt. Now at the heads of these four rivers we must 
look for the site of paradise, and according to the ancient 
geographers they are to be found in Armenia. But that 
river of paradise from which these four rivers sprung, and 
and the trees of paradise, and all its beauty, vanished on 
the expulsion of our first parents ; and are in vain looked 
for at this day." — Dathe. 

17. Thou shalt surely die, " H. A. Scott rightly 
observes, in his commentary on the image of God im- 
planted in man, that there is a double way of explaining 
the difficulty, (that man did not die in that very day in 
which he sinned,) one, that we should translate, with some, 
the words thou shalt surely die, ^shalt he subjected to 
the necessity of dying ;' the other, that although God made 
known that men, in the day in which they should dare to 
pluck the fruit of the tree of knowledge, should die ; yet 
afterwards, the sin being committed by man, he so mitigat- 
ed the threatened punishment, that he suffered their lives 
to be extended to a longer term, and this the rather, 
because the book of Genesis often shews God mitigating, 
forbearing, or deferring the punishment, which he had 
decreed or threatened : ch. xviii, 26, seqq. ; xx, 7." — Rosen, 

20. We must not, like many ancient commentators, take 
what is related here too literally, as though a solemn assem- 
blage was made of all the animals, when Adam called each 
one by its separate name. It is needless to enumerate the 
difficulties which this opinion would involve. He who 
rightly judges in this matter, and would not needlessly in- 
crease the number of miracles, will easily perceive that such 
an assemblage of all the animals, and giving them names, 
is totally irreconcilable with the recent creation of man, 
and the divine counsels. It appears to me, that we ought 
to understand the matter thus : God led the man he had 
recently created, to a place where he saw a large number 
of animals congregated together — for col (all) in this place^ 
(as often elsewhere) is not of universal import, as appears 
from the fact, that no mention is made of fishes. Adam 
therefore considering their form, the sounds they uttered, 
and other things which first drew his attention, gave the 
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animals names, but at the same time he understood that 
none of these animals possessed a nature like his own. I 
agree with Herder that the origin of language is pointed 
out by this imposition of names. Nor do I think that 
what is here narrated was done in a short time, as some, 
adhering too literally to the text, have concluded. But 
as Adam lived amongst the animals and was ^uniliar with 
them, he must have learned many things from them, and 
observed many things in them, which enabled him to give 
them names. In the text moreover, much is comprehended 
in a very few words. — Dathe. 

24. ** These are not the words of Adam, who when he 
was created had no knowledge of father or mother, but of 
Moses, who adds this observation to dissuade from the 
practice of divorce, which was common among the Israel- 
ites. He declares this to be a great sin ; yea, greater than 
the desertion of parents, which does not imply a separation 
from them, but a denial of that aid and friendship which 
always should take place between parents and children. 
He therefore intimated that the union betwixt man and 
wife, ought to be indissoluble. This is the excellent obser- 
vation of Michaelis on this passage. In this sense also the 
words are quoted by Christ ; Matt, xix, 4, 5." — Dathe. 

" On the subject of divorces, Moses seems by no means 
to have thought with indifference, but, on the contrary, 
when they took place without sufficient reasons, to have 
regarded them in a moral view, as a great evil, or to use 
the theological expression, sinful. At least for my part I 
cannot understand his words in Gen. ii, 24, otherwise than 
in this sense, that to leave one's wife is even a still greater 
sin than to abandon one's father and mother, and cease to 
perform those duties towards them, that nature and grati- 
tude so strongly enforce :" Michaelis' Laws of Moses, 
ii, 127. 

25. And were not ashamed^ any more than children : 
by which words is described the innocence and purity of 
our first parents. A tradition of this state has been pre- 
served amongst the heathen. For what else is the golden 
age of the poets, but a description of the state which they 
call the state of innocence ? — Rosen. 
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CHAP. HI. 

We have in this chapter a continuatioti of the history, 
and a narrative of what nappened to our first parents in the 
garden in which they were put by God. It clearly forms, 
in connexion with the preceding, one section, and must, 
like it, be explained historically ; for who, unless he wished 
to make a mockery of spiritual things, would explain a 
topographical description of paradise allegorically ? The sad 
state of man after the iall, is, in this chapter, opposed to 
his former state, and this proves that it narrates historic 
truth, and must be interjNreted Uterally. Nor would com- 
mentators seek for an allegory, or a hieroglyphic image, or 
a moral apologue in this chapter, if they formed their judg- 
ment of it from the primitive simple mode of narrating 
history ; if they did this, difficulties, which seem to them 
to require an allegorical sense, would disappear, and nothing 
would be found absurd, improbable, or opposed to truth. — 
Bathe. 

1 . Although Moses, fearing it might afford a handle to 
superstition, has not expressly asserted that Eve's seducer 
was a wicked spirit, which had assumed the form of a ser-< 
pent, yet we believe he wished to intimate as much, since 
he represents the serpent speaking as if it were endowed 
with reason. This opinion seems also, from the most anci- 
ent times, to have been propagated amongst the people 
of central and upper Asia; for the doctrine of Zoroaster 
teaches that Ahriman, the chief of the evil genii, under the 
form of a serpent, seduced tlie first man to commit sin. 
The Jews also have a tradition, that the chief of the evil 
spirits, whom they call Sammael, tempted Eve to sin, and 
him they call The old serpent : see also the Book of Wis- 
dom, ii, 24. — Rosen. 

The attentive reader of scripture will not fail to remark, 
that the statement of the existence, the moral propensities, 
and the agency of Satan^ is extended nearly through the 
whole of the sacred volume, from Genesis to the Revela- 
tion ; that its writers, in their portraiture of our great ad- 
versary, employ the same images^' and adhere to the same 
appellations throughout ; that a complete identity of cha- 

c 
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racter is exhibited, marked with the same features of force, 
cruelty, malignity, and fraud. He is every where depicted 
as alike the enemy of God and man; who, having appeared 
as a serpent in the history of the Fall, is recognized by St. 
Paul, (2 Cor. xi, 3,) under the same character, in express 
allusion to that event, and afterwards by St. John, in the 
Apocalypse, as '^ that old serpent, the devil, and Satan, 
which deceiveth the whole world :" R. HalVs Works, v, 70. 

3. Neither shall ye touch it. It is not recorded that 
God said so; but he might have said so, or Eve so constru- 
ed the divine command, which shews she fully entered into 
the spirit of it. 

5. As gods, or like God in knowledge. 

7. And the eyes of them both were opened. The seal of 
innocence, which had closed their eyes to sin and shame, 
was broken, and they were ashamed of their nakedness. 
Robertson thinks there is an ironical allusion here to the 
words of the serpent, ver. 5 : see his Clams Pent. 

8, The voice of the Lord God, The term rendered voice 
is ambiguous, signifying either the voice of any one speak- 
ing, or a sound. That meaning, therefore, must be selected 
which best accords with the circumstances, and as there are 
no words of God recorded, from which our first parents 
could anticipate his coming, before he called Adam by 
name, it would seem that a sound is intended, (what we 
know not,) which was the herald of the approach of the 
Almighty. Mention is elsewhere made of this voice in 
scripture. Thus I Kings xix, 12, after the wind and earth- 
quake, a still small voice signified that God drew nigh ; 
David also understood that God was at hand by the sound 
of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees : see 2 Sam. 
V, 24. — Rosen, 

13. The serpent beguiled me. The first sin began in 
deceit, and till the mind was deceived, the soul was safe. — • 
Dr, Owen, 

14, 15. It is worthy, I think, of observation, that the 
sentence against the serpent is divided into two parts ; the 
first, ver. 14, directly addressed to the animal, and only 
indirectly to Satan ; the other, ver. 15, directly addressed 
to Satan and only indirectly to the serpent. Schrank, 

14. The serpent, the mstrument, is cursed, that it 
might be a memento to Adam and his posterity of their 
guilt, and of the curse brought upon them and all the 
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earth by it. — And dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy 
Ufa, '^ Dost is assigned to the serpent for food, (comp, Isa. 
IxY, 25 ; and Mic. vii, 17,) not that it feeds on dust alone, 
but because, as it creeps on the ground, it cannot fail to 
take dust into its mouth with its other food. Thus David, 
in his grief, complains, that he ate ashes like bread, (Psa. 
cii, 9,) because, lying prostrate on the earth, he ate his food 
thrown on the ground." — Rosen. 

" The meaning of the divine threatening. Dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life^ is that Satan should be cast 
into the most abject state, like that of a conquered and 
prostrate foe; and should be trodden under foot by the 
church." — Robertson's Clams* 

15. It seems agreed by nearly all commentators, Jewish 
and christian, that a prophetic character attaches to the 
singular language of this verse. Maimonides says, '' This is 
one of the passages of scripture which is most wonderful, and 
not to be understood according to the letter ; but contains 
great wisdom in it." With the whole scripture record before 
us, and taking Satan, as the principal in the temptation, to 
be the main object in the denunciation, it is not difficult 
now to apply these words, and to see how fully they have 
been accomplished in the destruction of the power and 
dominion of sin and Satan by himy who tvas the seed of the 
toomany who hath bruised the head of the serpent ; and in 
the persecutions and cruel sufferings inflicted on the Son 
of man and his followers, by the old serpent and his seed, 
in doing which, they have mdeed oft bruised his heel^ i. e. 
his body or flesh. *' This original promise of mercy is the 
dawn and day-spring of prophecy ; man was not excluded 
irom paradise, till prophecy had sent him forth, with some 
pledge of hope and consolation :" Davison's Led. and 
Robertson's Clavis, in loco. 

20. Eve. Hevah} living , life-giver. 

22. And eat and live for ever. " Immortality, in its 
prop^ sense, must be here intended; for Adam's life, 
without the aid of this tree, was not a short one." — 
Michaelis. 

God appointed as a sign of the divine vengeance, a 
^^e like a revolving sword, that the cherubim might 
therewith keep the way to the Tree of Life. That flaming 
^J^ is symbolic of angelic presence, appears from Psa* 
civ, 4; cvi, 18. Robertson's Clavis Pent.: and see 
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Ezek. i, 1, and Chron. xxi, 16, where David is said to 
have seen the Angel of the Lord with a drawn sword. 
The cherubim mentioned here, were of the same kind as 
the cherubim of the mercy-seat, put upon the ark : see 
Exod. XXV, 18—21. 
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1 . Cain, i. e. a possession. For thus the mother herself 
explains the name, and indicates the joy which she had felt 
on that new acquisition, or increase of her &mily.*— Da^^. 

2. Vanittf. *^This name was given to him, because 
he vanished away, as it were, being slain by his brother, 
and leaving no offspring. A keeper of sheep. The ori- 
ginal term properly signifi^ the lesser cattle^ as sheep and 
goats ; but it seems here to be intended for all kinds of 
cattle. Agriculture, and the care of cattle, were the two 
most ancient modes of life, since they were the most neces- 
sary, as well as the most simple." — Rosen. 

3. In process of time, properly, at the end of days. 
Some render it, after many days, but the original term, 
especially if put absolutely, seems frequently to mean a 
year, an evident instance of which we have. Lev. xxv, 29. 

Some imagine that reference is here made to a solemn 
sacrifice, which was celebrated at the close of the year ; 
and the observance of which was afterwards sanctioned by 
the Mosaic law; but this is improbable. What follows, 
viz. that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground, seems to 
intimate that he took them by chance, as they came to 
hand ; and not of the choicest and best as Abel did, nor 
of the first fruits, but of the after fruits ; and that this was 
the reason why his oblation was not accepted by God. 
Some commentators refer the origin of sacrifices, to the 
appointment of God ; but there is no necessity for this, 
smce men might, of their own accord, seek to shew their 
gratitude to God, by presenting to him an oblation of 
those things which they deemed most precious.^-i2o«en. 

The opposite opinion is, however, supported by so many 
men of eminent learning and piety, that it deserves the 
weightiest consideration. For a full discussion of it, see 
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Ouiram on Sacrifices^ Allen's translation, ch. i, and the 
translator's note, pp. 18 — 22, also Kennicotfs Dissertation 
an the Oblations of Cain and Abel, and an exceUent note 
in Robertson^s Clavisy from which the following is a short 
extract. 

'* Kennicott maintains the opinion of those who contend 
that the sacrifice of animals was instituted immediately after 
the faU, in order to preserve and establish a faith in the future 
redemption of the world by the Son of Grod, according to 
the promise given, that he should be the fountain of all the 
divine favour towards the human race, Gen. iii, 15. And 
since the oblation of sacrifices was introduced immedi- 
ately afler the fall, and was successively observed by Abel, 
Noah, Abraham, Job, and others ; since reason could not 
teach it, and a mere act of will worship could not please 
God ; and since the end of all the sacrifices was kept in 
view, by that faith which alone could render them accep- 
table to God, Heb. xi, 4 ; how clearly is the institution of 
them proclaimed to be divine ! The wisest also of the Gen- 
tiles have confessed, that the rite of sacrificing to Grod was 
not taught to men by the Ught of nature. Kennicott there- 
fore concludes that God rejected Gain and his offering, 
because he neglected to offer a bloody sacrifice, and, on the 
other hand, that he had respect unto Abel and his offering, 
because, as the apostle declares, he offered it by faith.*' 
And see note. Gen. viii, 20. 

The idea of sacrifice is so widely spread throughout the 
whole world, that there is no nation so barbarous, as not to 
have some sacrificial rite. — Schrank. 

4. The Lord had respect unto Abel, and his offering. 
"Probably this was signified by fire sent from heaven, 
by which Abel was assured of the flivour of God ; as was 
the case afterwards : Judges vi, 21 ; 1 Kings xviii, 38."-— 
Dathe. 

" From the &ct of Cain and Abel both presenting their 
offerings to the Lord ; and from the acceptance of AbeFs 
offering, because offered with faith, we may infer that, some 
time after the fall, a mode of worshipping God was divinely 
prescribed ; or how could Abel exercise faith in sacrificing, 
sbce faith imphes, invariably, a divine testimony, or some 
divine interposition?" R. HalVs Works, v, 84. 

7. Dathe and Michaelis translate this difficult passage 
as follows: If thou doest welly shalt thou not walk 
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Tvith thine head erect ? If thou doest not well, sin shall 
immediately break forth ; this indeed mil tempt thee, but 
thou oughtest to rule over it. As if he had said, if thou 
wert conscious of doing well, thou wouldst not be so cast 
down in mind and countenance. For an erect face is a sign 
of a good conscience, as a downcast one is of a bad one. 
If thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door, i. e. it shall 
immediately shew itself; thy sin can no more be concealed, 
than that which lies before the door. It may be also un- 
derstood thus, sin, i. e. an evil concupiscence, lays snares 
for thee, as wild ,beasts lie concealed before their dens to 
catch the passers by. Some think that sin is here put 
for the punishment of sin which awaits the sinner, but the 
following sentence will not allow of this interpretation : — 
And to thee shall be the desire of it, viz. of sin, but thou 
shall rule over it, i.e. thou oughtest to resist it. Sin 
shall strive to seduce thee, but thy duty is to resist it.--^ 
Rosen. And see also Dathe's note to the same effect. 
Schrank also paraphrases this sentence thus : '^ It is neces- 
sary thou shouldest have thy desires subject to thy reason, 
and restrained by duty." 

Cain was of that wicked one, and slew his brother. And 
wherefore slew he him ? Because his own works were evil, 
and his brother's righteous : 1 John iii, 12. 

8. And Cain talked with Abel his brother. Something 
seems wanting here, for we are not told what Cain said to 
Abel. Many commentators therefore, both ancient and 
m6dem, follow the Samaritan version : And Cain said to 
Abel his brother, Let us go into the field. J. D. Michaelis 
would read it. And Coin was bitter against his brother. — 
Dathe adopts the Arabic sense of the word translated talked 
with, viz. to speak harshly to any one, and he renders it, 
and Cain spoke harshly to Abel his brother. A, Pfieffer 
explains the passage thus : — Cain of a long time had not 
spoken to his brother; but now, pretending to have laid 
aside all rancour, and entering into conversation with him , 
he fell upon him unawares, and slew him. — Rosen. 

9. Dathe in his note on this verse, says, the sign or 
token by which, in the 15th verse, God is said to have 
relieved Cain from the apprehension of & violent death, 
shews that the discourse which had preceded it, really took 
place. The histories of Noah, Abraham, and the other 
patriarchs, also clearly shew, that God frequently appeared. 
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and in some way (unknown to us) held converse with men, 
in the first age of the world. 

10. This blood cried out for vengeance, but ive are come 
to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant and to the blood 
of sprinkling that speaketh better things than that of Abel : 
Heb. xii, 24. 

14. Behold thou hast driven me out this day from the 
face of the earth. The &ce of the earth signifies the 
whole globe, or a part of it, as in this passage, where that 
region is meant. In which Adam and his family were settled. 
From thy face shall I be hid. The region which Adam 
inhabited, was said to be in the presence of the Lordy 
because God most especially watched over it; and since 
men were found no wnere else, there alone he shewed him- 
self to Adam and his &mily. Cain therefore feared to 
depart thence, supposing that th^e he was most especially 
safe. — Rosen. 

15. God protected Cain from one part of the apprehend- 
ed punishment ; according to our translation, by setting a 
mark upon him ; but many commentators, as Gill, Dr. A 
Clarke, Geddes, and RosenmuUer, follow the sense of 
Dathe's version, which may be rendered in Geddes' words, 
And the Lord gave a token of security to Cain^ that he 
should not be killed by any one who might meet with him. 
Michaelis thinks Cain's fear was fit>m wild beasts, and not 
from men, since the other regions of the earth were not 
yet inhabited. 

16. From the presence of the Lord, or, from the place 
where the Lord had spoken to him. — Dathe. 

17 — 22. '^ Moses appears to have inserted this genealogy 
of some of the postenty of Cain, because amongst these, 
are the first inventors of some of the arts, and therefore 
were their names thought worthy of being preserved in 
these most ancient records." — Dathe. 

" From the whole narrative it may be confidently inferred 
that the descendants of Cain were endowed with a superior 
genius, and were the first who made themselves cdebrated 
by the discovery and improvements of arts and sciences. . 
Rstraordinary attainments, united with superior genius, are 
in themselves vahiable gifts ; but, when they are dissevered 
from the fear of Grod, nothing tends more powerfully to 
intoxicate and corrupt the heart. These envenom it with 
pride^ these supply the sophistry which supports impiety, 
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and extend the means and enlarge the capacity of doing- 
mischief. They have a peculiar tendency to produce that 
confidence in human reason, that reliance on arms of flesh, 
which indisposes man to seek after God. ' The wicked, 
through the pride of his countenance, will not seek after 
God.* " — 12. Hall. 

20. ^' They led a pastoral life, dwelling in tents, i. e. the 
Nomadic ; the most ancient mode of living, and such as was 
afterwards led by the posterity of Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob." — Datke, 

23 y 24. The following appear among the best suggestions 
for explaining this obscure passage; 1st, That Lamech 
puts the case interrogatively, and asks, were he to slay a 
man, should he not be entitled to ten-fold greater protec- 
tion from human vengeance than Cain, on account of his 
sons, to whom the world was so much indebted for their 
inventions. 2nd, That Lamech, having slain a man, boasts 
to his wives, that he was more secure than Cain from ven- 
geance, since his son Tubal-Cain had discovered the use of 
iron, and invented the sword. And, 3rd, That Lamech slew 
this person, for wounding and bruising him, as the words 
may be rendered, and thought himself fully entitled to 
greater protection from vengeance than Cain, since he had 
acted oaly in self-defence. The words in the original are 
in a measured stanza, and it is probably the oldest piece 
of poetry in the world. 

'' Many interpreters suppose Lamech to have committed 
murder, and to threaten any who should seek to punish 
huB on account thereof, with weightier vengeance than that 
by which Cain was to be avenged; but this explanation by 
no means agrees with the context, or with the sense of the 
verse itself; for the words do not clearly state a murder to 
have been perpetrated by him, but are rather those of an 
insolent and pro&ne man, as were doubtless all the pos- 
terity of Cain. Herder, in his book on the Hebrew poetry, 
has given, another very ingenious and probable explanation 
of this verse, which I cannot forbear adding in this place. 
That celebrated man thinks this the song of Lamech, in 
which he sings the praises of the sword, invented by his 
son ; the use and excellency of which, against the hostile 
attacks of enemies, he praises in these woids : Ye wives of 
Lamech, listen to my sayings; attend unto my words; 
henceforth I kill the man wlto wounds me, arid the young 
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jntm who strikes me. If Cain tvas to be avcTiged seven- 
fold<, Lamech shall be avenged seventy times seven J*^ — 
Dathe. 

26. To call upon the name of the Lord, or, to be called 
by the name of the Lord. '^ These words relate to the dis- 
tinction, still more clearly pointed out in ch. vi, 2, betwixt 
the sons of God, and the sons of men. They are called the 
sons of Gody who worshipped the God of Adam, Adam, 
was the son of God, Luke iii, 38 ; and all who acknow- 
ledged this God, were numbered amongst these sons of God. 
Among the posterity of Cain, the knowledge of God was 
probably early extinguished ; for Cain being removed from 
the habits of his &th^, and the rest of his family, and 
being himself a man most wicked in his nature, doubtless 
he lutd a still more yicious offspring, who were, on that 
account, called, by the sons of God, the sons of men.*^ — 
Bathe. 



CHAP. V. 

1 . This is the book of the generations of Adam. These 
words are a kind of inscription, indicating the beginning of a 
new section, which extends to the next inscription of the 
same kind ; chap, vi, 9. After an archaiology of the world, 
and the human race, the generations from Adam through 
Seth to Noah, are shortly enumerated, not dwelling on the 
actions of individuals, but summarily denoting the duration 
of their lives, so that the number of years may be computed 
from Adam to Noah, as far as the deluge. It is also stated, 
generally, that each had begotten sons and daughters, those 
only being individually mentioned, from whom, in a regular 
series, the genealiogy is deduced to Noah. From him, after 
the deluge, the ancestors of Abraham descended, on whose 
account this genealogical series is given ; for Moses now 
approaches the chief object of the history of the ancestors 
of the Hebrew nation. This also is the reason why the 
generation of Seth only is brought forward, and not that 
of Cain. It ought also to be observed, that, from Adam 
to Noah, are ten generations and the same number (ch. 
xi^ 10 — 26) from Noah to Abraham; for the tenth was 
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reckoned a sacred number by the ancients, being composed 
of two other sacred numbers, three and seven.-^^Rosen, 
In the likeness, Sfc, See note i, 26, 27. 

2. Their name, Adam. Adam is the Hebrew for man ; 
as well as the proper name given to the first man. 

3. In his own likeness, Sfc. Some suppose the imag6 
and likeness of Adam, which is here said to have been in 
Seth, to signify the depravity of human nature ; others on 
the contrary understand it of the piety of Adam, which 
Seth imitated. There can, however, be no doubt, that 
these words ought to be understood simply of that human 
nature in which the son resembled the father, and that 
they refer neither to the virtue nor to the corruption of 
human nature, but are set in opposition to the statement in 
ver. 1 , that Adam was created by God, and not begotten* 
Regard is had to Seth only in the genealogy of Adam, 
and not to the former sons of Adam (Cain and Abel) be- 
cause through him the race of Adam was propagated. — 
Rosen, 

18. The difference between the Hebrew and the Septua- 
gint (marked m the margm) really induces the belief that the 
latter is right. ^ There is, in the Septuagint, a regular grad- 
ation between the number of years the patriarchs lived, and 
their having families, which is not in the Hebrew. Observe, 
Cainan was 70 years old, when he begat Mahalaleel; Ma« 
halaleel was 65 years old, when he begat Jared ; then 
Jared lived 162 years, and begat Enoch, — while their Hves 
were extended to 800 and 900 vears. These accounts are 
so unlike each other, and so unlike the common analogies 
of nature, as to lead to a suspicion that something is wrong. 
For, after the time of Jared, Methusaleh lived 187 years 
before he had a son ; and his son Lamech lived 182 years 
before he had a son ; all which circumstances make it 
unlikely, that the numbers in the Hebrew, of the time the 
ancients lived, before they had sons, are the true numbers* 
But look only at the numbers in the Septuagint, and all is 
regular, and much more probable. In the infancy of the 
world, men lived longer than afterwards, but their in&ncy 
appears also to have been of longer duration. — K* 

1 The LXX give the following ages to the patriarchs, before their sons* 
births : — Adam 230 years; Seth 205; Enos 100; Cainan 170; Maha- 
laleel 165; Jared 162; Enoch 165; Methusaleh 167; Lamech 188. 
They make the total age of each the same as the Hebrew. 
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24. Enoch was not, for God took him. He was 
translated that he should not see death : Heb. xi, 5, 6. 
"Some think nothing more is intended by this, than 
that Enoch, when he had attained his 365th year, died, 
and that the place and manner of his death were made 
known to none. But, though Moses, in relating the deaths 
of all the other antediluvian patriarchs, always adds, and 
he died, yet respecting Enoch, after stating his age, he 
makes no use of such a formula, but states the termination 
of his life in a manner so different, as plainly to shew that 
something extraordinary happened to him when he departed 
from this world. Besides, since the same word is used here, 
as when Elijah was taken up mto heaven, (2 Kings ii, 3, 
5, 9, 10,) it can hardly be doubted, that Moses intend- 
ed to intimate that Enoch was taken away in the same 
manner from terrestrial things." — Rosen, 

What is recorded concerning Enoch, is a strong evidence 
of the doctrine of man*s immortality ; and it deserves con- 
sideration that the history of the Fall supposes man was 
knmortal before he had sinned, and that, by sin, he lost his 
immortality. Knowing, then, what had been his condition, 
he would tilie more easily understand and believe in a future 
state of existence, in case God distinguished any eminently 
good man, with an extraordinary departure from this world. 
And, though a separate unknown state of being may be 
thought hard to be conceived, and unlikely to enter the 
minds of men, yet the contrary appears, not only from the 
belief of many nations respecting it, but from the ease with 
which a notion of a future state may be impressed upon 
the minds of children. — K. 

29. We doubt not that in these words there is a refer- 
ence to what is stated on two former occasions, (iii, 19 ; iv, 
12,) that the earth, on account of the sons of men, had 
been rendered sterile by God; so that, without great labour, 
it would not bear fruit ; and that it was, M(ith reference to 
this, that Lamech presaged the condition of the world 
would be so improved by the piety of the son born to him, 
that it would return to the state in which it was before the 
Fall, and that men would be better under pious Noah, since 
he would lead others into the ways of piety. — Rosen. 

The monuments of this age ail perished in the deluge ; 
nevertheless, some things were handed down from Adam 
to Noah, and from him, at least in the line of Abraham, to 
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his posterity, all which were rendered clear to Moses by 
the Holy Spirit. The traditions propagated among other 
nations were less pure, we find, however, clear remains of 
them in the very ancient books of the Sinarese, the nation 
which first opened the way to the east. This people, ui^ed 
onwards by succeeding nations, passed beyond the moun* 
tains of Thibet into the country surrounded by the sources 
of the Yellow River, and, at length, penetrated into that 
part of the Sinarese empire, now called the province of Chansi. 
Here, ages having passed away, undisturbed by any extern 
nal enemies, they have grown into that vast empire which 
we now call Chiiia. 

According to the history of this people, the first of the 
antediluvian patriarchs was called Foni, and the third, 
Hoang-Ti, and of this latter such things are narrated, as can 
only apply to Adam : for he was made from red earth, and 
as soon as he was bom, he spoke, and displayed a wonder- 
ful intellect ; the word Hoang is also itself the same as 
Adam. Abel, Seth, Enos, and Mathusela or Jubal appear 
to be indicated by what is recorded of some of their ante* 
diluvian emperors. The last of this period was named 
Tschi, (the human race,) and he was a man of so infamous 
a character, that he was deposed, and at this time, that 
great deluge took place, the loss of which was repaired by 
Yao, (Noah.) 

Nor were India and ancient Persia without remains of 
the same kind. Hence that twofold and opposite principle 
of good and evil which is distinguished amongst the Per- 
sians, by the names Oromasdis and Arimani ; by which are 
certainly designated God, and the angels created by him, 
who afterwards rebelled, and became demons or evil spirits. 
But the changes in these countries were so much greater than 
in China, which was free from foreign enemies, that their 
ancient traditions have been vitiated by them. — Sckrank, 
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1 . And it came to pass that man began to multiply upon 
the face of the earth. '' Man is used collectively, to 
denote the whole human race ; but the progeny of Cain, 
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or the more corrupted part of the human race, appears to 
be designated here by this appellation, since the follow- 
ing verses chiefly refer to them." — Rosenm. 

2. See note chap, iv, 26. '' Although this alliance was 
not iDicit, yet it proved injurious to the children of Seth, 
and some have supposed, perhaps with reason, that the 
sacred writer designed to warn the Israelites incidentally, by 
this early example, to avoid intermarriages with surrounding 
nations." — Rosenm. 

3. My qnrit shall not always strive with man, God, 
by Noah, the eighth person, a preacher of righteousness, 
and Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, who prophesied of 
these, (see 2 Peter ii, 5, and Jude 14,) strove to call them 
to repentance. 

For that he also is fleshy i. e. fleshly ; not having the 
Spirit, but walking after his own lusts. Yet his days, ^c. 
The long-suffering of God waited this time : (see 1 Pet. iii, 
20.) <* Moses wishes here to point out the justice of the 
divine anger, that it was provoked by the heaviest offences, 
and that it was not rashly he had determined to blot out 
the human race. The whole sense of the paragraph runs 
thus — I will not suffer that my Spirit, admonishing men 
by the prophets, should be for ever despised by them I 
will punish them; they are mortal; and after 120 years 
they shall all perish." — Rosenm. 

4. Giants. From the latter part of this verse it appears 
that mighty men, men of renown, were so called. Dathe, 
for giants y has Latrones, robbers, public spoilers. 

5. Compared with Rom. i, 21 — 23, there is every reason 
to believe that idolatry was practised before the flood ; and 
this conjecture is confirmed by the apostle Jude, ver. 4, who 
describmg the character of certain men in his days, that 
denied the only Lord God, adds, (11) Woe unto them ! for 
they have gone in the way of Cain ; whence it may be 
inferred, that Cain and his descendants were the first, who 
threw off the sense of a God, and worshipped the creature 
instead of the Creator. — Home's Introduction^ 5th Edit, 
iii, 331. 

6. It repented the Lord. God is not a man that he 
should repent: (see 1 Sam. xv, 29.) All the methods 
employed to convey notions of Deity to the mind of man, 
Qiust of necessity consist in analogies or comparative ideas. 
The scriptures represent the attributes of Deity by ascribing 

D 
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to God the sudden emotions and the more tranquil affec- 
tions, which, in their titeral sense, could be predicated of 
only limited and imperfect creatures. They speak of the 
Deity, his nature, perfections, purposes, and operations, in 
language borrowed from the mental and bodily constitution 
of man : see Dr. J. P. Smith's Lectures on Revelation 
and Geology, Lect. vii. 

9. This is the history of Noah. We have here the 
inscription or heading of a new section or fragment, in 
which the word rendered generations , is more properly ren- 
dered, history y as chap, ii, 4 ; xxxvii, 2 ; for the names of 
the three sons of Noah in the next verse, are not the prin- 
cipal subject of it, since it records in what way God pre- 
served Noah in the deluge. It comprises the remainder of 
this and the three following chapters, and there is, with 
some slight variations, a frequent repetition of the same 
thing. This has led to the conclusion, that two ancient 
records, in which this history was handed down to pos- 
terity, were made use of by Moses, and united into one. 
Amongst other things that favour this idea, is the alternate 
use, throughout these sections, of the divine names Jeho- 
vah and Elohim. — Dathe, 

The early part of the book of Genesis consists of several 
distinct compositions, marked by their differences of style. 
It is consonant with the idea of inspiration, as established 
by the whole tenor of the scriptures, that the mighty in- 
fluence operated in rational concurrence with the faculties 
of inspired men. There is no slight reason for supposing 
that the whole book of Genesis was compiled by Moses 
under divine direction, during the middle period of his life, 
which he spent in Arabia. Though such a proposition can- 
not be affirmed, yet it is more than probable that we have 
the family memorials of Abraham and his ancestors, com- 
prising the history of Joseph, written by themselves, and 
documents of earlier origin, going back to the time of Adam. 
That the book of Genesis is marked by four or five styles, 
havmg different commencements, is evident to any one who 
will go through a critical examination of it : see Dr. J. P. 
Smith's Sixth Lecture, and note ch. ii, ver. 4. 

Noah was a just man Sfc. He is called an heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith: Heb. xii, 7. 

11 — 13. It was necessary explicitly to state the extreme 
degeneracy into which mankind were fallen, in order to jus- 
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tify the conduct of God in bringing upon them the flood. 
For God to destroy the work of his hand, — to destroy that 
part of it which was made after his own image, was a most 
extraordinary measure in the conduct of providence, which 
nothing can account for, but that extreme corruption which 
it is affirmed then overspread the world. In what that 
corruption particularly consisted ; whether it involved the 
apostatizing from God to idols, or only manifested itself in 
gross acts of immorality ; how long it had been accumulat- 
ing, ere it reached its height ; and whethei it was gradually 
or by sudden steps introduced : are circumstances of which 
we are not informed. All that we are expressly told is, 
that the earth was filled with injustice, rapine, and violence. 
From what we know of human nature and human affairs, 
we have reason to conclude, that it was gradually superin- 
duced ; since great changes in the moral state of the world, 
whether in the way of improvement or deterioration, require 
a considerable space of time for their accompUshment. It 
is, on this account, next to impossible not to suppose, that 
the extreme degradation of manners under consideration, 
was produced by slow degrees, and was effected by various 
causes. — R, HalVs Works ^ v, 81. 

14, 15. The proportions of the ark are good, as has 
been shewn by experiments made in Holland. Michaelis 
says, the naves NoachidcB, (as those ships were called 
which were built on the proportions of the ark,) would not 
carry cannon well, but, as he observes, that is certainly 
no objection to Noah's ship. The tonnage of the ark 
was very great; it is difficult to calculate, but it ap- 
pears that it could not have been less than 10,000 tons. 
One way of calculating makes it 15,000. An 80-gun ship 
is about 180 feet in length, and carries about 3,600 tons. 
The ark was 450 feet in length, in breadth 75, in depth 
45. On the whole, it must have been about equal to three 
80-gun ships. — K. 

\6. A roof shalt thou make to the ark and a cubit high 
shalt thou make it above, — Dathe, The signification of the 
word rendered in our version window, is uncertain, and 
Dathe and RosenmuUer follow Schuitens, who renders it 
roof, and says, " the height only of the roof is given to 
Noah ; for he needed not to be informed that it must be 
made of the same length and breadth as the ark. The 
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heighth was one cubit only, for the roof being gradually 
brought up to that point in an obtuse angle, this would be 
sufficient to throw off the water from the sides of the ark :" 
see Rosenm. and Dathe*s notes, 

18. Covenant, This seems to relate to the promise 
(ix, 9,) that there should not be a second flood; and 
also that Noah and his family should be saved from death 
by the ark. It is called a covenant, from the rite with 
which, in ancient times, covenants were made : a beast of 
some kind was divided into parts, which were placed on 
either side, so that the covenanting parties might pass 
between them. This mode of striking a covenant was pre- 
scribed by God himself, when he made a covenant with 
Abraham : see Gen. xv, 9, and following verses ; Robert- 
son^ s Clavis ; and Jer. xxxiv, 18. 

The term coveimnt is derived from a verb, signifying, to 
cut, to divide, but when it is applied to God, it frequently 
denotes solemn promises or laws. In this place it signifies 
a solemn promise, by which God took on nimself the care 
of Noah and his £unily ; requiring on the part of Noah, a 
tacit and necessary condition of obedience. — Rosenm, 
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2. Of every clean beast; viz. of the herbiverous animals 
ordained for sacrifice. By sevens, by two. Seven couple 
and two couple. '' Of all the clean animals, thou shalt taJ^e 
with thee seven pair; but of all the unclean, only two 
pair of each." — Bathe's Version, 

Clean beasts; ''i.e. beasts used for food: the most 
domestic and manageable. All nations have something of 
these distinctions. Even amongst ourselves, we should 
(speaking in the ancient style) call the ass and the dog 
unclean, for we could not think of eating them without 
disgust." — K, 

11. In the second month ; *'i. e. in November. Before 
the departure out of Egypt, the Israelites began the year 
from the month of October, which afterwards they called 
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Tisri. After that departure, they reckoned it from April, 
which they called Nisan.'' — Dathe. 

'' No possible reason can be assi^^ed for all the ancient 
traditions of a flood, but the &ct ; and it is singular that 
the account of Moses, written at a time when much could 
not be known of the natural history of the world, states it 
in the most simple and philosophical manner of any ; he 
has pointed out the only true sources from whence the 
waters could either have come, or have returned.*' — K, 

The term deep, in ch. i, 2, we have seen signifies tlie 
waters, which in the beginning covered the earth. Else- 
where it signifies sometimes the sea, as Psa. xxxiii, 7 ; 
Prov. viii, 27, 28, and sometimes the subterranean waters, 
as Deut. viii, 7 ; £zek« X^xi,. 4. Here the word great 
being added shows that the ocean must be understood, yet 
so as to include the subterranean waters. The windows of 
lieaven were opened. This is rightly rendered by Dathe, 
The clouds poured forth an immense quantity of water. 
It denotes the streams of water which issued from the thick 
clouds. — Rosenm, 

The narrative in the book of Genesis plainly assigns two 
natural causes, under the direction of the special providence 
and power of the Most High, for the production of the dilu- 
vian waters — ^incessant rain for nearly six weeks, and the 
breaking up of all the fountains of the great deep. By the 
latter phrase, some have understood an immense reservoir 
in the interior of the earth, or that the whole interior down 
to the centre was filled with water, — a notion excusable in 
the defective state of knowledge a century ago, but of 
which there is now the amplest evidence that it was an im- 
possibility. But the use of the expression *' great deep," 
in other parts of scripture, sufficiently proves that it de- 
notes the general collection of the waters of the ocean. — 
Dr. J. Pye Smith's Fourth Lecture on Revelation and 
Geology.^ 



^ These lectures were delivering while this work was going through 
the press, and to them the reader is referred for a most able and careful 
examination of the question, whether the modem geological doctrines are 
at variance with the holy scriptures, and as the best means yet afforded 
of satisfying tbe mind of a candid enquirer, *' that there is no collision 
between the grand facts of geology and revelation, between the induc- 
tions of geological science, and that eternal truth which came down 
from heaven to guide us thither." 

D2 
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16. '' Because Noah was not able to secure the outside 
joints of the door with bitumen, God himself took care for 
this matter, that the waters should not be able to break 
through." — Dathe. 

20. Commentators are not agreed, whether the deluge 
covered the whole earth, or only those portions of it which 
were then inhabited. I agree (says Dathe) with those who 
support the latter opinion. For, 1 . The design of God 
was, to destroy the human race ; but, in the time of Noah, 
the whole earth was not inhabited. 2. The word all does 
not prove that the flood was universal; for it appears 
that in many passages, the particle (col) must be under- 
stood only of the matter or place spoken of: see ch. ii, 19, 
20; Ezek. xxxi, 6; Dan. iv, 18. Therefore all the ant- 
mals that went into the ark, were the animals of those 
regions that were covered with water, and all the mountams 
those over which the waters prevailed. Nor do the words, 
under the whole heaven^ prove the flood universal ; as they 
are sometimes employed to signify the adjoining regions : 
see Deut. ii, 25. 3. This hypothesis being admitted, many 
difliculties are obviated which could not otherwise be 
removed, except, by the aid, (contrary to all appearance 
of truth,) of numerous miracles. For, without miracu- 
lous aid, how could the animals, indigenous to other parts 
of the world, as Africa and America, have been brought by 
Noah from those remote regions into Mesopotamia, with 
the food proper to each, and, after the deluge, have been 
carried back again to their own country ? Michaelis indeed 
urges, that as the waters are said to have stood 150 days 
above the loftiest mountains, this could not have been tne 
case, unless the deluge had been universal, because the 
waters would necessarily have flowed elsewhere, had they 
not stood in other r^ions, at an equal height. But that 
learned man seems to take it for granted, that the waters, 
during the time in which they rose to such a height, had 
no additional afilux from the subterranean passages of the 
earth. But, if the contrary be admitted, (as may be gath- 
ered from viii, 2, 3,) there is no reason why the waters 
should not have stood, for so many days, above the highest 
mountains." — Dathe, 

Peradventure this flood might not be simply universal 
over the whole earth, but only over all the habitable world 
where either men or beasts lived, which was as much as 
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either the meritorious cause of the flood, men's sins, or the 
end of it, the destruction of all men and beasts, required. — 
M. Poolers Annotations, 
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4. The mountains of Ararat. The mountain called Ara^ 
rat, by Europeans, Alasis by the Armenians, and Aghur- 
dagh (heavy mountain) by the Turks, lies N. 57° W. of 
Nakhchivany and S. 25° W. of Erivan in Armenia. That 
it was on this mountain that the ark rested after the flood, 
is argued from its magnitude and elevation ; from local tra- 
ditions ; and from the fact that long before they received 
the scripture account of the flood by their conversion to 
Christianity, the name of Ararat was given by the Arme- 
nians, to the largest province of their country, nearly in the 
centre of which this mountain stands. " No where, (says 
the American missionary Smith) have I seen a mountain, 
the majesty of whose appearance could plead half so 
powerfully as this, a claim to the honour of having once 
been the stepping-stone between the Old World and the 
New. At Erivan it presents two peaks, one much lower 
than the other. From Nakhch6van, not far from 100 
miles distant, it appears like an immense isolated cone of 
extreme regularity, rising out of the low valley of the Aras ; 
and the alienee of all intervening objects to shew its dis- 
tance and its size, leaves the spectator at liberty to indulge 
the most sublime conceptions his imagination can form, of 
its vastness. At all seasons of the year, it is covered far 
below its summit with snow and ice, which occasionally 
form avalanches, that are precipitated down its sides with 
the sound of an earthquake. It was now white to its very 
hase, with the same hoary covering ; and, in gazing upon 
It, we gave ourselves up to the impression, that on its top 
were once collected all the inhabitants of the earth, and 
that, while travelling in the vcdley beneath, we were paying 
a visit to the second cradle of the human race. 

" Various efforts have been made by adventurous travel- 
lers to scale these mountain pyramids, but uniformly with- 
out success, till at length in 1830, Professor Parrot, by 
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dint of the most determined perseverance, overcame every 
obstacle, and ascertained the positive elevation of the loftier 
peak, to be 16,200 feet above the sea; about 500 feet 
loftier than Mount Blanc; — the summit is described as 
being a circular plain, about 160 feet in circumference, and 
united by a gentle descent to the less elevated peak, towards 
the east, which is about 13,100 feet in height. 

'' Nakhch6van claims the honour of being the oldest city 
in the world. Armenian Etymology shews that the name 
signifies, first place of descent, or lodging ; and Armenian 
tradition affirms, that Noah first resided here after descend- 
ing from Mount Ararat. Such a tradition can of course 
rest upon no satisfactory authority ; but that the whole is 
not of christian origin, is proved by the fact that the name 
Naxuana, is given to it by Ptolemy, and that Josephus, 
fifty years before him, affirms that the Armenians call the 
place where the ark rested, the place of descent :** see Smith 
and D wight's Missionary Researches in Armenia, pp. 266, 
267, and see Eclectic Review of this work, for Nov. 1833, 
p. 390. 

8. ''Since Noah could not satisfactorily infer the state 
of the earth from the flight of the raven, which might alight 
on dead bodies, and prefers damp places ; after some time, 
he sent forth the dove, which settles only on dry places, 
and freely rests upon the ground, where it feeds on de- 
ciduous seeds, and returns from the most remote places to 
its nest. From its return, Noah learnt, that as yet the 
earth was covered with water."— /?05ewm. 

10. Other seven days. From which it appears, that 
Noah had waited seven days after the raven's return, before 
he first sent out the dove. 

11. It appears that there are no olive trees nearer to 
mount Ararat, than the eastern side of the Black sea; 
which has formed one objection to this being the mountain 
referred to, ver. 4 ; but, not to say that the climate may be 
very different to what it was at the period of the deluge, 
it is clear that the dove might have made its flight to this 
region, (which is about 130 miles distant by the circuitous 
route of a caravan) in at least four hours, and that between 
the morning and evening of this day, there was abundant 
opportunity for her visiting this region and returning to 
Noah : see Smith and Dwighfs Researches, p. 267, and 
Rees* Cyclopcedia, article Carrier, 
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12. Other seven days. These periods of seven days, 
now thrice repeated, seem to denote the division of time 
into weeks, and the observance of the sabbath. 

14. Since the deluge began on the 1 7th day of the second 
month, it continued one whole year and eleven days. 
Which if it were a lunar year, as is probable, of 354 days ; 
those eleven days being added, the real duration of the 
deluge was a whole solar year; which includes the 365 
days. — Michaelis. 

20. '' When it is said that Noah offered a holocaust of all 
the dean beasts and birds ; only four kinds of clean animals 
appear to be understood, which by the law might be offered 
in sacrifice ; oxen and sheep, (including goats) and of birds, 
doves, and turtles: Lev. i, 2, 10, 14.'* — Rosenm, 

22. All these things had been disturbed, interrupted, 
and confused by the deluge, the earth having been covered 
nearly a whole year with water. The use of seed-time and 
harvest, summer and winter, cold and heat, in maturing and 
gathering in the fruits of the soil had ceased, for man could 
not avail himself of the revolutions of day and night to go 
forth to his labour, and to till the ground. The seasons, 
as they changed, had passed over a world, overwhelmed and 
inunersed in waters; God therefore promised that henceforth 
they should take place in their accustomed manner, and 
regularly return for the use of man. — Rosenm. 
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1. " The words of the benediction which God had given 
to our first parents (i, 28) are here repeated, since he was 
about to renew the world afresh." — Rosenm, 

2. The fear and dread of you, be upon all the living 
things of the earthy i. e. rule over all the animals and make 
use of them at your pleasure. For what we rule over fear 
us. In these words Grod gives to Noah, as to a second Adam, 
authority over the animals. It also appears probable, that 
God granted to Noah and his sons in the New World, 
that which related to the better security of their lives, pre- 
scribing laws to them, protected and assisted by which, they 
might the more readily hold society together, and maintain 
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a government. For want of this, the former world had so 
deteriorated, that at length the barriers of all virtue and 
modesty being broken down, men rushed headlong into 
every kind of enormity. — Rosenm. 

It is clearly owing to the wonderful providence of God, 
that man alone strikes fear and terror into the most savage 
animals, so that not only those that feed on vegetables, but 
all the rest, do not attack, but flee from man, unless irri- 
tated or famishing with hunger. — Schrank, 

3. Commentators are much divided in opinion, whether 
men ate flesh before the flood. We no where read that 
it was forbidden, so that we cannot gather from this chap- 
ter whether it had been denied to mankind or not ; if they 
abstained of their own accord, they probably did so be- 
cause they preferred fruit and vegetables, and because these 
were much easier prepared for food. — Schrank, 

4. RosenmuUer says, the sense of this verse is, / will that 
ye so shed the blood of animals^ that are to be eateuj as 
to avoid cruelty ; that ye eat not their flesh together wnth 
the blood. Both seem here to be included; neither the 
limb, still palpitating with life, nor the throbbing blood, 
were to be eaten. Jarchi and other modern Jews think 
the eating a portion cut from the living animal, as the 
Abyssinians now do, to be here forbidden. The opinion 
also of those who think that by this interdict a barrier was 
intended to be raised against barbarous cruelty among men, 
is not improbable, since cruelty to beasts is the novitiate 
of a cruelty yet more wicked. — Rosenm. 

'^ Does not this fourth verse intimate that flesh had been 
eaten, and eaten in a savage manner ; else, why this pro- 
hibition ? "—A^. 

Nothing more appears to be prohibited in this verse than 
the eating of raw flesh, which is diflicult of digestion and 
savors of cruelty, on which account this law was renewed 
by the apostles to the Gentile believers : see Acts xx, 29. 
It seems also intended by its phraseology to be the me^nfe 
of frequently reminding men of that commandment which 
immediately follows. — Schrank. 

5. '' From the blood of animals, the Lawgiver proceeds to 
that of man, as more noble and excellent. The effusion 
of this he declares to be so displeasing to him, that even 
an animal, though destitute of reason, must be punished, if 
it should kill a man, since he was created in the image 
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of Gfod ; and much more must men be punished, if they 
coounitted murder. It can hardly be doubted, that this 
was a prelude to the law, (Exod. xxi, 28,) that the homed 
beast diat gored a man should be stoned." — Rosenm. 

6. ''By this law, made in a state of nature, i. e. without 
a regular magistracy, any man had a right, on divine au- 
thority, to slay a murderer." — K. 

'' As man was formed in the image of God, it is just, 
that he who violates and destroys that image should be 
slain, since in injuring it, God himself, the Creator thereof, 
is assailed. The reason for not killing a man (says Le Clerc) 
comes to this ; it is lawM indeed to kill the brutes, the 
rale oyer which belongs to mankind ; but it is a crime to 
slay wilfully a man, who rules over the beasts like a God, 
and owes obedience to none, but to God alone." — Rosenm. 

12^ — 16. This is the token (or sign) of the c&venant. 
We are informed, in the sacred narrative, that this beauti- 
ful phenomenon (the rainbow) was chosen as a symbol to 
mankind of their exemption from future deluge. The 
sceptic may be challenged to state what pledge could have 
been more felicitous, or more satisfactory ? In order that 
the rainbow may appear, the clouds must be partial ; 
hence, the existence of the rainbow, is absolutely incom- 
patible with universal deluge from above. So long there- 
fore, as he doth set his bow in the cUmds, so long have we 
full assurance that these clouds must continue to shower 
down good, and not evil, upon the earth. — Proufs Bridge- 
water Treatise, 

'' It is needless to dispute, as many Jewish and christian 
commentators do, whether the rainbow appeared before the 
deluge, or, was first seen when this covenant was made with 
Noah. There is no reason why we should not suppose, that 
God took a natural phenomenon as a sign of his covenant, 
or for the purpose of confirming his promise, ""^i^o^enm. 

There can be no doubt that the rainbow was as common 
before the deluge as it is now. All that was required was 
a sign which should call the covenant to mind, and for this 
purpose it was not necessary to make use of something be- 
fore unknown, nor was any thing wanted to give authority 
to the covenant for that of Him who promised rendered all 
other superfluous. — Schrank. 

17. Since above, God had only generally proposed to 
set the bow in the cloud as a sign of this covenant, but 
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had not actually placed it thne; now, for the gseatecicon* 
finnation of his promise, God appeais to hsm^ qausedra 
rainbow to appear in the heavens, and, the eloudAiSm^idy 
rising, and the bow appearing in them, to hare said, Bekpid 
the sign of which I spake to thee /« — Rmenmh • > :,: 

20. '^ Doubtless vines grew spontaneously in Ihe.re^iQa 
in which Noah lived, but Noah made them Bicher and 
larger, and pressed the juice from the grape^ and so is isaid 
to be the discoverer of wine.'' — Rosenm. . r.j 

Probably Noah did not know that tiste jmce- of/tiie 
grape would intoxicate, but it got the neoefisary.fecmefitar 
tion, by being kept a few days, without such a design,. and 
then Noah drank of it inadvertently ; and felt its effects. 
Fermentation and intoxication must have been first dis- 
covered by accident. — Michaelis. 

25. " The name of the son is put for the father ; be- 
cause curses pronounced upon a son, weigh heavily upon 
a father; for what father can be happy when he sees 
his children in affliction, or when he hears adverse and 
dire events predicted for them, and their offspring ? Doubt- 
less, to the ancient tradition that Canaan was thus ac- 
cursed by his ancestor, may be traced back, even to the 
age in which these words were written, the cause of that 
enmity, which has ever subsisted between the Hebrewsiand 
the Canaanites. This was recorded by Moses in the lustory 
of these ancient events, that it m^ht appear tjaat the 
Hebrews, the posterity of Shem, had a right to the posses- 
sion of the land of Canaan." — Rosenm. 

In that age a much greater reverence was paid to eldans 
than in our times; this indeed answered the end of public 
laws, since the elders of that period, whom we properiy 
call patriarchs, were the real chiefs of all their posteri^, 
and in the absence of positive laws, the safety of the com- 
monwealth depended on filial reverence. Those -stateavhaird 
endured the longest, whicli have maintained the pcimeval 
manners with the least corruption; and they axe ^not^ex- 
tiuct at this day among the Chinese, for, by a kind of legal 
fiction, the whole superstructure of that empire is built upon 
them . — Schrank , 

<* There is, in Michaelis, a most excellent defence of the 
curse of Noah. Several circumstances aggravated Canaan's 
conduct ; but suppose Noah wrong in cursing Canaan, that 
has nothing to do with Moses' history. It is singular, that 
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Canaan's posterity i;rere, when Moses wrote, in the pleni- 
tude of power, and a rising people ; so that it can scarcely 
be supposed he recorded this curse of Noah, from any 
popular prejudice of the day ; and it is still more singular, 
that since Moses' time, the ftunily of Ham have been ser- 
vants of servants, in an awful sense indeed/'—- JT. 

26. Blessed be the Lard God of Shem. How beautiful 
is this blessing! If the Lord be his God, he shall be 
blessed ! Shem's descendants included all the posterity 
of Abraham, and among them, our blessed Redeemer. The 
devoted nations that God destroyed before Israel, were des- 
cended from Canaan. 
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1. In this chapter we have a genealogical geography, not 
embracing all the nations which then inhabited the earth, 
but only those which were known to the Israelites, the 
Egyptians, and perhaps also to the Phoenicians. The fullest 
particulars are given of the Joctanite Arabians, who were 
the people best known to the Israelites, then of the Egyp- 
tian and Phoenician colonies, and some particulars are added 
of the maritime countries of Europe, with which the Phoe- 
nicians traded. Those who would enter fully into this 
subject, are referred to Bocharfs Geographia Sacra ; J. D, 
Michaelis's Spidle^um Geographic extera Hebraorum 
post Bockartum; and I. R. Forster^s Epistola ad J, D. 
Mkhaelis ; to which add Volney's Reckerches nouvelles sur 
VHistoire andenne, p. i, ch. xviii. — Rosenm. 

2 — 5. The posterity of Japhet are here enumerated.-^ 
Gomer. — Michaelis shews that the Gomerites were most likely 
the Cimmerians, or the most ancient of the Celts, who dwelt 
between the Borysthenes and the Tanais, and also in the 
Taurican Chersonesus, and gave their name to the Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus. This nation, one of the bravest as well 
as most ancient, concerning which Strabo and Herodotus 
have mentioned a few things, and which was known to Ho- 
mer, made many and extensive incursions into Asia Minor, 
and being driven from Europe by the Scythians in the time 
of Cyaxaris they went forth into that coimtry. They were 

£ 
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finally driven out of Asia by Alyattes, in the time of Josiah^ ' 
and a little after this event the nation va& either dispevsed 
or became extinct; for in the time of Stiabo, the: Cimme- 
rian name survived only in a city, in a mountain/in a Widlv 
and in the Bosphorus. Magog — is the Seythia> of tfaie 
Orientals, comprising the farthest and least, known parts of 
the northern and north-eastern regions. Madoar—Pi}\ agree 
that the Medes who inhabited the regions now called Sibxr^ 
van and Aderhijan (in the north of Persia) are the nati^^ 
thus designated . Javan — There is n o doubt but the Greeks 
are to be understood by this name. Tubal and Mesheck'^-* 
These are called by the Greeks Moschi and Tibarenz^ and 
are by all writers, sacred and profane, joined together as 
neighbouring nations. The Moschi extended over Cappa- 
docia and the mountains, from the river Phasis to the Cap- 
padocian sea, whence those mountains were called the 
Moschian mountains. The Tibarenians, both Jdsephus and 
Strabo testify, dwelt in part of Cilicia and Iberia. Tiras 
ruled over the Thirasians, called by the Greeks Thtacianst*^-^ 
Rosenm., and see on all these nations, JosepkuSy book i, 
chap, vi, § 1 . 

Ashkenxiz^ according to Bochart, is Phrygia Minor and 
Bythinia^ because formerly in these regions there was a 
bay, a laJce, a city, and islands which aU bore the name cif 
Ascanius. Nothing satisfactory is known of Eippath, Mi* 
chaelis supposes Togarmah to be part of Armenia. It is 
mentioned Ezek. xxvii, 14. Elishah — there is no doubtv 
according to Michaehs, is the Hellas of the Greeks. Tar^ 
shish — Both Bochart and Michaelis satis&ctorily shew this 
to be Spain from Tartessus, formerly a noble harbout and 
island in the bay of Baetis. Kittrin is thought to be Ma^ 
cedonia. Of Dodanim nothing satisfactory is said.*^ 
Rosenm. 

5. By thescy i. e. the posterity of Japhet before enume- 
rated, were the isles^ or various regions, of, ihe Gentiles 
divided. In the geography of the Hebrews this description 
embraced the regions reckoned barbarous by them and tlie 
Phoenicians, viz., the islands of the Mediterranean, Europe, 
Asia Minor, the countries between the £uxine, and the 
Caspian, Media, and the Scythia of the ancient Greeka. — 
Rosenm. 

6. The genealogy of Ham extends from this verse to 
ver. 20, Cush — Michaelis proves 'by many arguments 
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must include both Etbiopias ; vi2., Arabia, the parent state, 
and Africa or Abyssinia, the colony. Josephus affirms that 
in his time, the Ethiopian^ were called both by themselves 
and' all Asia^ Gushitesi see Antiq, lib. i, cap. vi, § 2. 
That Mizraim' is Egypt no one doubts; although it be 
questionable whether the name be of Hebrew, Arabic, or 
Egyptian origin. Phut seems to be that part of Lybia 
comprisitig the region round about Carthage now called 
MoTrOcco : see Josephus ^ Antiq, i, cap. vi, § 2. Canaan — 
Michaelis -thinks from Gen. ix, 18, 27, we may conclude 
Canaan was the name of an individual who founded a na- 
tion called after his name. Those who are called Phoenicians 
by the Grreeks and Latins, are by the Hebrews called Ca- 
naanites. But the first settlements of the Phoenicians were 
in Arabia by the Red Sea, whence they formed trading 
colonies in Palestine, and afterwards possessed the whole 
region. He concludes the Amalakites were the same peo- 
ple as the Canaanites, with this distinction, that those 
who inhabited Palestine and Syriaj were called Canaanites ; 
while those who dwelt in Arabia, were called Amalekites. — 
Rosenm, 

7. Seba — Michaelis thinks this place, called also Meroe 
by others, lay in a district of Nubia or Sennaar about lat. 
15^ or 16°w Havilah — ^Two people seem to have been so 
called, one mentioned here and the other sprung from Jok- 
tan : see ver. 29. The Havilah here mentioned, Michaelis 
thinks, the same place as that now called Chaulan on the 
west of Saada^ in Arabia FeHx or Jemen, Sabtah seems 
to be the same as Sabatha, a city of Arabia, famous for the 
worship of the Sun. Raamah — Michaelis thinks this a 
trading city of Arabia Felix, mentioned by Ezek. xxvii, 22. 
Saktecha- — Bochart conjectures this to be Samy dacha, a 
city of Caremania near Arabia. Sheba — Michaelis takes 
to be the same people as are mentioned ver. 28 » Bochart 
supposes them to have inhabited a part of Arabia FeHx, on 
the Persian Gnlph. Dedan — probably the same as Daden, 
a city on the Persian Gulph, placed by D'Anville beyond 
its mouthj not far from the Indian Sea, between Daban and 
Kourfekian.' — Rosenm. 

8, 9. Before the Lord. Some commentators think this 
denotes that his conduct was flagitious in the sight of God : 
Gen. vt, 11 5 xiii, 13 ; but Dathe says he agrees with those 
who explain it by the idiom of the language in which the 
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greatness and excdlency of any thing is set fortiiy^'b^ ^the 
name of God annexed to it. Doubtless, his- strength 
occasioned others more readily to yield subniissioa to him ; 
for it was regarded as a great blessing in those times; ythta 
men lived pastoral lives, if their tents were saflely gnard^ 
from the assaults of wild beasts. Rosenmaller,' how^Ver, 
remarks that the ancient and unanimous tepart afSioBgst 
the Arabians and Persians, that Nhnrod was a tyrant and a 
rebel a^nst God, are opposed to this view. The aboive 
nations call Nimrod, '' The vncked founder of Babylon J ^ 

10. The beginning J 8fc, i. e. the beginnbg of the kingdom 
founded by him, was Babel and the other cities' here mem* 
tioned. They seem to have been already in exist^ice, and 
not to have been built by him. 

Moses says that these cities were situated in the land of 
Shinar, which appears to have been the name of a region 
around Babylon, but what, or how far extending, is not 
known.— «12o£em». 

1 1 . Out of that land went forth Asshnr, or, he (that is 
Nimrod) went forth from the land of Assur, and founded 
Nineveh. Or, as Michaelis thinks, Assur, a person so named, 
went forth out of the land of Shinar, and founded that dty. 
It is very likely the Nineveh here mentioned, was situated 
in that region where at this day there is found a village on 
the Tigris, in the neighbourhood of the city Mosul or Mozul, 
called Nunia, lat. 36* 21' N. — Rosenm, 

13. And Mizraim begat Ludim, The Ludeei are colonies 
of the Egyptians. The names which follow are supposed 
by Aben £^ra, (with whom Michaelis agrees,) to denote 
not individuals, but the different people who went forth ont 
of Egypt. But the numerous people, whose origin is 
referred to by Moses, are utterly unknown to us, since we 
know little of the interior of Ah\cB.,'^Rosenm, 

14. Out of whom came PhUisiim, i. e. the PhiHstiiies, 
who were a colony of the Casluhites; which, however, 
seems opposed to what Moses himself says elsewhere, as 
well as the prophets Amos and Jeremiah; who say, that 
the Philistines came from Caphtor : see Jer. xhii, 4 ; Amos 
ix, 7. Michaelis supposes the words transposed, and that 
they should be thus read : And CasluMm ; and Caphtho- 
rim, out of whom (i.e. Capthorim) came Philtstim* But 
the Philistines, (who, among strangers, gave their names to 
the whole of Palestine,) were clearly not aborigines but 
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« 

fereighertr; as their oame, which is derived from an Ethi- 
Ofio raetJmfmfjm^ to migrate, thews. — Rosenm, 

f^lSj )A»d€maan be^tSidan, i. e. he, who bulk the city 
ofiiSideiK;: Skloti, it is well known, was, before Tyre, the 
iskisf otlybf the Phcenidans. 

'xHwtkf i*'>e» the Htttites; a people frequently mentioned 
ia-jsci^iife, whose seat was most likely about Hebron. 
' \>Wh^^.' JfBbumtis. it can scaitsely be doubted that these 
wene^the ancient inhabitants of Jerusalem, up even to the 
tmM«of Duvid : see Josh, xy, 63 ; Judg. i, 21 ; stix, 20. 
. ' :Amotites. Michaelis supposes the first settlement of the 
Amorkea to have heea beyond Jordan ; where they are 
ficquenl^y mentioned. It seems sometimes put for all 
Canaan : see Gen» xlviii, 22 ; xv, 16; 2 Sam* xxi, 2. 
' Oergasites, who dwelt on the west of Jordan, as appears 
£roBi Josh, xxi, 11 ; and of whom nothing but the name 
remains. 

Hivite, ArkitCy and Sinite, inhabiting Lebanon and the 
regions round about. 

• Arvadites, inhabiting the island of Arvad on the coasts 
of Phoenicia, at the mouth of the riv^ Bleutheros ; see 
Ezeki lavii, 8. 

ZeMarites. Michaelis (following Bochart) observes they 
were probably thC' founders of the city Simyra, situated 
not fiit from the river Bleutheros, and that they probably 
inhabited that region. 

' r.HAmath* There is now a city of this name in Syria, on 
the.OroBtes, called by the Greeks Epiphania. 

vThb Ganaanites, who before had dwelt in the towns of 
^alebdne and Syria, by degrees spread over all Palestine, 
so .tlfflt they possessed the whole country, inclosed by 
certain boundaries, from Sidon to the Dead Sea. — Rosenm. 

2 1 . Skeniy the jf&ther of all the children of Eber, As he 
had' formerly called Ham the father of Caiman, (cursed 
by<Nt>ah,) by way of stigma, he now calls Shem, the 
father afall the children of Hebery by way of distinction. 

iJkph^h the elder. In five places in this book, the sons 
ofi'Noe^ .axe arranged m Uie order, ^em, Ham, and 
Japhetht v, 32 ; vi^ 10 ; vii, 13 ; ix, 18 ; x, 1. This, and 
xA^T critical reasons, adduced by Dathe in his note on this 
passagey has led him^ in his lat«r editiolis of his work, (in 
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VrlMch hediffers fipom the ibrmer^) to render tfaki passage. 
To Shem also were sons bom. He is the fatJier ofi^the 
Heibrew9i the ekier brother of Japhetk, > Rooenmiilksr aIso 
eome^o the same conduaioii. . • • •^; •>•. 

22> 23. £iam. The £lamit«s ocoupgr thiit regbn^bd- 
tween Susiana and Media, which the Arahian geographon 
call Khu^istan. ..»•.,, •-.• . 

Asshur. The Assyiisins. Firsts those only wbOiinfaabilBd 
tl^e region about Nioeveh, (sailed by. the Greefca Adiabne, 
were called . Assyrians. But afterwards the name spread 
wid^f , and comprehended also the Syiieuis. 

Arphaxad is the name of a man and not of a >p0ople : 
se^ T, 24; and xi, 10 — 13. It appears that he. gave .his 
name to that northern part of Assyria, called by Ftoleny , 
Arfapachitis. 

Zud. A people of Asia Minor seems to be intended : 
see Joa, Ant, i, cap. vi, §4. -. 

Aram. That part of Syria which was not inhabited by the 
Phosnicians was so called at first. The Phmnioiana. Jnui 
Libanians inhabited the narrow part by the sea, under Leba- 
non, and the other part which stretoied more to the east 
towards the Euphrates and Tigris, belonged to the Ara- 
means. 

UXf is the northern part of the desert of Arabia adjoin- 
ing the Euphrates and Mesopotamia : see Job i, 1 .-^^Roseum. 

24. Eber, passing over. ^ ' MichaeUs thinks this name was 
not given bim by his parents or contemporaries ; but by his 
posterity, and particularly by the Israelites, because he was 
the fadier of the Transeuphratensian people." — Mosenm^ 

25. Peleg, i. e. division, the reason for which name is 
added. He, Jqhtan^ and his posterity occupied (according 
to Bochart, whom Michaelis approves) the iikterior pari of 
Arabia Felix, called to this day Yemfn by. the natives. 
The name of Jpktan survives in a region called Kaehtan, 
by which name the Arabmns call Joktan whose, posterity 
they say they are : ^eeNiebuhr; Rosenm* . 

30. Their dwelUng vxzsfrwn Mesha^ m thou f^siiugdo 
Sephar, a mount qf the ea^t. Mesha, aca>rding to Mi- 
chaelis, is the Mesene of the ancients situa^ ai the moulhs 
of the Tigris and Euphrates; for the Syrians call .alii that 
region on the Euphrates and Ti^ below Seleucia tO:tl]« 
Persian Gulph, M4jtisoon ; and Miohaelis supposes the Jok- 
tanites to have inhabited this tract. Sephar he supposes to 
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be^fatt(fiafti08i of Arabia iddch declines towftrds the Red 

.lAiaUmmiiaf'ike easK Michaelis observes tbat tkis refers 
rather to the words " their dwelKag^ was/' than to Sephar. 
Foritli^iiiiefpavt of Arabia wher^ the Joktanites dwelt, 
fibdqn^^ia steep l&ough. fertile mountains, with narrow 
passes, andi vast deserts, which are partly uninhalMted and 
pardyitiavdr^ bj Nomades^ — Rosenm. 

Utelt wii0 think the preceding detaib came from Moses, 
3BSiiR)ntxto eniiuke whence he obtained his knowledge of 
re|ions so widely scattered ; for to them he seems better 
iQK)iBi^:;abi>ut them than could have been expected in that 
^ly^age. The following k a summary of what Michaelid 
and Pofster have written upon this subject : — 

^* That Moses must have been well acquainted with Ara- 
bia; and the settlements and colonies of the Cushites and 
Joktanites in it, will not be disputed, i^ince, for forty years 
he led the 1^ of a shepherd in that country, and during an 
etpai period, he was the leader of a great people in it* 
NorwUl it be denied, that the region of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris was well known to a man so learned, and so 
stttdions ci the ancient records, since that was the true 
country of his nation ; whence Abraham came out, and in 
whidi Levi, an ancestor of Moses, was bom. Indeed, that 
diatt»UtttFy was well known to Moses, is seen in the little 
detached pudces of foreign history, and the notices of the 
fi(s| foundation of the Assyrian cities which we have in this 
chapter* Again, that Abyssinia and the interior of Africa 
were as well or better known to Moses than to ourselves, 
w^ af>pea]?^ if we bear in mind that Moses was brought up 
torn hisx^hUdbood in the palace of the Egyptian king, and 
wsB ti|u^ ttk all the learning of the Egyptians. And if it 
betms, aisiForster endeavours to prove, that Moses fought 
Qader-Sesostris, and ^ith him traversed part of Africa and 
Asia in {hift army; it will account for his giving us such ac- 
curate information, touching the origin of these nations* 
As'td lifie ^^tk)iiis tribes of the PhcBnicians, more particu-* 
hrly^nomemted by Moses, (Id, 16, 17, 18,) he must have 
been^well It^mdnled with them, since he was making pre- 
p«iati^» for a war with that nation for more than forty 
yeai;d;''and in the second year, after the departure out of 
£g^pt, he< sent spies to iseek out infbrmation respecting 
their tribes^ lands, cities^ and other important matters. 
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The seat of the Isradlhes, moreover, was ih the neighbour- 
hood of Phitenicia, for the land of Goshen reached'^ &Cf^'^ 
Rilestine. Nor could the shores of the Meditemtftean^'S^ 
be unknown to Moses and the better informed Isrk^ii^ : 
for the Phoenidans, who navigated those coasts fd# the isak:^ 
of commerce, attracted by the eonvenienee of the ;ttdMgU- 
tion, migrated from Idumea into Palestine, and ib^t as early 
as the fifth century before Moses, as MiehacOk sh^§wsr« 
During these ^ve centuries, all the shores of the Meditet<- 
ranean and the Euxine would certainly become knowtt tb k 
people solely devoted to the pursuits of commerce and rii^ 
vigation. The same may be said of the regkmf(»' eitUa^d 
between the Euxine and the Caspian and beyond the lattJei*; 
It appears that anciently these were all celebrated ^omirier- 
•cial countries, whence we may easily understand hoW it 
<^ame to pass that the names of all those nations vrete not 
unknown to Moses. — Rosenm, 
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2. From the east. The mountains of Armenia are to 
the North of Babylon, but Bochart thinks the AssymUis 
called those parts of their empire which were situated '611 
the other side of the Tigris, the east, and those on this 
»ide, the west. — Rosenm, 

3. Slime, Asphaltum ; which abounds there. 

4. Let us make us a name, Ust we be scattered, Fron^ 
this it appears they built a tower, not to avoid another 
flood, but a city and a tower, as a point of nnion a»d' die- 
fence, as well as to serve their ambitious projeets in making 
themselves a name. RosenmuUer (after Schrosdef ,) parav 
phrases the passage as follows : — Let us invest our comnni- 
nity, which is to embrace the whole human race, with so 
much glory ) dignity* and splendour, that alHhe present ttiid 
future families of men may be induced to dwell in and maintaih 
it; that none abandon it of their own accord, or be tiriven 
by the uncertain events of fortune> into remote ^nd inKos- 
pitable regions, and the bond of our union be dissolved.**^ 
Rosenm* 
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if^HiJIifif^B^^a^ if tbeir,CQ^UQtui.€S^<2ea,vQuriiig to foun^ 
«kD9^^p]jft.fer tbeiirfaole hioin^n race, savoured rather of 
im|>];M4i^^0Q th^n of impiety, and that God disapproved 
ao^id^^ted) their design, as oj^posed to his all- wise puT'- 
pi^es^jii |t,as^iif>t said tlhftt God inflicted this as a punish- 
QkeottiUpQ?!} them.r— i?o««?un. 

7*> it Thi^ is. stated on account of the imperfect know- 
ledge jof^^ankiod, at that early period concerning God and 
diTi^e^Hperations. The niiracle of the confusion of tongues^ 
which r,tftey saw wrought among them, they could only 
attrihi^te to God, and with reason. But they the more 
readily 4>er8uaded themselves that God* could not effect this 
mijs^cfe,: unless he were present, because visible appearances 
of Godbad^been frequent, and yet occasionally took place. 
The word3 of the text, which evidently convey the idea 
that God prevented the building of the tower, by some 
miracle, can only be explained to signify the confusion of 
tongues." — Dathe. 

The three languages, to which, according to Sir Wm« 
Jones, all the dialects of men are to be traced, are the 
Sanscrit, Arabic, and Sclavonic. The three races corres- 
ponding with the three languages, are denominated by him 
(speaking generally,) Hindoos, Arabs, and Tartars. 

The Indian race comprehends the ancient Persians, the 
Asiatic and African Ethiopians, the Greeks, Phoenicians, 
Tuscans, the Scuths or Goths, the Celts, the Chinese, 
Japetnese, Egyptians, Syrians, Burmans, Romans and Pe- 
ruvians. The langus^e of the Indian race was Sanscrit ; 
the parent of the Gothic and Celtic, though blended with 
another idioin, the Persian, the Armenian, and the old 
Ethiopic. S$inscrit too, is undoubtedly the fountain of 
the Greek and Latin. The traditions of Homer, are to 
be foixiiid. in Sanscrit poems, and the idolatry of Greece 
and^ Rome, was brought into those countries by the Pelas- 
gi, ii{ho were but a branch of the Cuthic shepherds, whose 
language. wa$ Sanscrit. 

The AraMc rmee comprehends those who occupy the 
countiiy4)eitween the Red Sea, and the Persian gulf. From 
the Ambic^.spring.the dialects used by the Jews, Arabs 
and Assyrians^ 

JAc Tiariar race comprehends those who occupy the 
wide f^i^ns of Tarfcary ; who have spread themselves into 
rfa, Poland and Hungary. Their language was the 
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Sclavonic, from which originated, (so far as Sir Wm. Jones 
could decide,) the various dialects of northern Asia, and 
north eastern Europe: see Sir Wm. Jones' Discourses 
and papers, in the three first vols, of the Asiatic Researches ^ 
and Townsend's note on chap, xi, in his Arrungement of 
the text of the Old Testament. 

For an admirable outline of the result of modem inves- 
tigations of this subject, see Wiseman* s First amd Second 
Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Revealed 
Religion, 

Three of the great families mentioned by Dr. Wiseman 
are, the Indo -Germanic or Indo-European, answering* to 
Sir Wm. Jones's Hindoo or Indian and Tartar races-^the 
Semitic or Arabic — ^and the Malayan or Polynesian^ 

The parent members of the Indo-Germanic family, are 
the Sanscrit or ancient and sacred language of India ; • the 
Persian, ancient and modern, formerly considered a Tartar 
dialect; and Teutonic, with its various dialects, Sclavonian, 
. Greek, and Latin, accompanied by its numerous derivatives. 
To these must be now added the Celtic dialects, as the Dr. 
subsequently proves. The territory thus occupied, includes 
the whole of Europe, excepting only the small tracts held 
by the Biscayan, and by the Finnish family, which includes 
Hungarian, thence it extends over a great part of Southern 
Asia, here and there interrupted by insulated groups. 

The intimate relationship between the dialects which form 
the Semitic languagesj and the Hebrew, Syro-Chaldaic, 
Arabic, and Gheezor-AbyssiniaU) has long been acknow- 
ledged, and applied to sacred studies. The Malay, accord- 
ing to both Marsden and Crawford, should be rather called 
the Polynesian, The Malay, properly so called > is only 
one dialect of it, and may be called the lingua franca of 
the Indian Archipelago. In all the languages composing 
this group, there is a great tendency to the monosyllabic 
form, and to the rejection of all inflexion, thus approximat- 
ing to the neighbouring group of Transgangetic languages, 
with which indeed Dr. Levden seems to unite them. ** The 
vernacular Indo-Chinese languages on the continent,'* he 
writes, '' seem to be in their origmal structure either purely 
monosyllabic, hke the spoken languages of China, or they 
incline so much to this class, that it may be strongly 
suspected that the few original polysyllables they contain, 
have either been immediately derived from the Pali^ or 
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formed dF coalescing" monosyllables. Tliese languages are 
all prod^ioiisly varied by accentuation, like the spoken 
language- of China." Now, among these languages, he 
reckons the Bttgis, Javanese, Malayu, Tagala, Batta, and 
others which are allied, not only in words, but in gramma- 
tical construction. Crawfurd, confining his observation 
within rather narrower limits, comes to the same conclusion. 
Javanese he considers as presenting most elements of the 
language which forms the basis of all in this class ; and it 
is peculiarly deficient in grammatical forms, which may be 
said na' less of the Malayan dialect. Indeed, he too has 
recognized so strong a resemblance in the languages spoken 
all trough the Indian Archipelago, as to warrant their 
being classed in one family. Marsden is still more explicit, 
and extends the limits of the group a good deal farther. 
•^Besides the Malayan," says he, "there are a variety of 
languages spoken in Sumatra, which, however, have not 
ody a manifest affinity among themselves, but also to that 
general laiiguage which is found to prevail in, and be 
iadigenoiis to, all the islands of the eastern sea, from 
Madagascar to the remotest of Captain Cook's discoveries ; 
comprehetiding a wider extent than the Roman or any other 
tongue hfts yet boasted. 

A Bew class of researches has succeeded, so far as it has 
been tried, in proving the extraordinary affinities between 
all these families — affinities existing in the very character 
and essence of each language, so that none of them could 
have ever existed, without those elements wherein the 
resemblances consist. Now, as this excludes all idea of 
one having borrowed them from the other, as they could 
not have arisen in each by independent processes ; and as 
the radical difference among the languages forbids their 
beiag consid^^ dialects or offshoots from one another, we 
am driven to the conclusion that, on the one hand, these 
languages inust^have been originally united in one, whence 
they drew these common elements essential to them all ; 
and, on the other, that the separation between them, which 
destroyed other, nd less important, elements of resemblance, 
could not have been caused by any gradual departure, or 
individual development— for these we have long since exclude 
ed-^^but by some violent, unusual, and active force, sufficient 
abne to re^^ncile these conflicting appearances, and to 
account at once for the resemblances and the differences. 
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It would be difficult to say, what farther step the most 
insatiable or unreasonable sceptic could require, to bring 
the results of this science into close accordance with the 
scriptural account : see Dr. Wiseman*8 Lectures, vol. i, 
pp. 41,47,48, 103. 

10 — ^26. Moses had in the preceding chapter given an 
incomplete account of the progeny of Shem ; carrying it 
down only as far as the division or tongues, and |[Kiiifm^ 
out the individuals, sprung from Noah, who had been^tlie 
founders of families and nations. Omitting now altogether 
the remaining sons of Noah, because Abraham, and the 
other founders of the Hebrew nation of whom he wrote, 
did not directly descend from them, he returns to'^the 
genealogy of Shem, carrying it down as far as Abrahatn. 
He shortly enumerates his ancestors, with the ages of eac^, 
in order that the exact number of years from the deluge* td 
Abraham might be ascertained at once, as in the 5th chapter 
he had given the ages of ten individuals, from Adam to 
Noah, in order that the number of years from the creation 
to Noah and the deluge, might be known with certainty. 
—Rosenm, 

Enos, Adam's son, lived till Noah was seventy-four, and 
Shem lived almost as long as Abraham. llie original 
revelation made to Adam would therefore come to Abraham 
at two thousand years' distance, through three persons. 
Adam would tell it to Enos, Enos to Noah, Noah to Shem, 
Shem to Abraham. 

It is remarkable how human life gradually shortened. 
Terah lived 205 years, Abraham 175, Isaac 180, Jacob 150, 
Joseph 1 10. 

31. And they came to Haran, Haran or Charran, m 
Mesopotomia, (north of Babylon, and east of Nineveh.) 
The reason why Terah left his country with Abraham seems 
to have been, because the pasture lands of the Ghaldees 
were too confined for them, and as Palestine had already 
become celebrated for its fertility, it is probable he was 
induced to go thither on that account. According to Jo- 
sephus. Ant., lib« i, cap. 7, Abraham, bein^ harassed by 
the Ghaldees on account of his worship of the true Goa, 
resolved to leave that land. — Rosenm. 
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1«, Waiiavebere a fuller accouDt of what had onlv been 
sboiiljlf.ipeatioiied before (xi, 31 J viz., that T^rah had left 
h».|^t^ai4^d with hia family. — Ro^enm, 

J^^dr,ihe jLord had mid, namely, when he was in Chal- 
doi, :l)^re he came to. Haran. Thus Stephen says, in 
exprw )>^i'ds» ; Acts vii, 2, The Lord of glory appeared 
t&,AkitAam when he was in MesopotamiUy before he dwelt 
inQhofTon, Mesopotamia is a name applied to a wide ex* 
tent of country, comprehending even Cbaldea; as is seen, 
Act^^Yij 4- Then came he out of the land of the Chal- 
deans^ arid dwelt in Charran. What is here related may 
bd rsQjOQciled to the fact, that the death of Tarah had 
been, already mentioned, xi, 32 ; by supposing a prolepsis^ 
such as is often used by the best writers. For, in order 
that no farther mention of Terah might be necessary, every 
tfaiqg relating to him is at once despatched, which being done, 
the sacred writer goes back again to the life of Abraham, 
and gives more fully the reasons which induced him to quit 
his native soil. — Rosenm. 

3.,;See note xxii, 18. 

6. Unto the place of Sichem — i. e. to that place, where 
subseqiiently tb^ city of Sichem was built ; for Sichem, a 
priaoe of the Hivites, mentioned Gen. xxxiv, 2, by whom 
that city was either built, or from whom it certainly receiv- 
ed, its.namev was not bom in the days of Abraham. The 
city is ,^tiialed in Samaria, between the mountains £ba( 
and Geiiwiy in a {Jain, watered by many springs. It was 
c&Ued Neapolis by the Greeks and Romans, and at the 
presenti^ay Nabolos or Naplosa. — Rosenm. 

Unt0 tie piam of Morehy or^ Unto the Terebinth of 
Mwek: see note xiii, 18. . 

8. Unio. a nunmtain (or mountainous region) on the east 
of BotheL Hiis is a prokpsis, for. the city of Bethel after- 
wards received that name from Jacob. In the time of 
Abraham it was called Luz, as is said Judg. i, 23. By 
a Tfumntainous regum, that rough and mountainous desert 
on the northern side of the city of Jericho, which is now 

F 
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called Qtmrantania, seems to be intended. This distnet 
seems well suited to the habits of the wandering Nomades. 
Bethel by the Sea, i. e. on the west, which quarter of 'the 
heavens is called the Sea by the Hebrews, because the 
Mediterranean Sea is en the west of Judea. Htd was 
a city situated in Judea, which the Israelites took under 
Joshua : Josh, viii, 9, 12. And there he bwUded an edtar 
unto the Lord, and called upon the name of the Lord^ Jbe 
caUing upon the name of the Lord seems to have iachided 
not only prayer, but the slaughter of victims^ and the ntoffe 
solemn worship of God. — RoseTtm. 

9. And Airaham journeyed, going on^ i. e. he pursufxl 
his journey by degrees, after the manner of the Nomades, 
as they stood in need of pasture. — Roseum* 

Toioards the south. That part of Palestine, which the 
tribe of Judah afterwards received, is divided into four 
parts, called the Mountainous, the Plain, the Desert y and 
the South. Abraham now approached this last pavt, which 
is on the confines of Egypt .-r-i2o56m». 

10. And there was a famine in the land. Although the 
land of Canaan was so fertile, yet, at those times, it was 
not so cultivated, but, that occasionally a scarcity of com 
might occur. Abraham went down into Egypt, for Pales- 
tine is more elevated than Egypt. It seems those regions, 
especially the lower, on the confines of Palestine^ were 
celebrated already in the times of Abraham for fertility and 
abundance of com. — Rosenm. 

11. Thou art fair to looh upon. How could Abraham, 
at the time of his departure for Egypt, when Sara was up- 
wards of 60, call her beautiful ? 1 . Men at that time lived 
to the age of 130, or 180 years, and Sara was not perhaps 
past the flower of her age. 2. Her strength had not been 
impaired by child-bearing. 3. In Egypt most of the women 
are dark coloured or black, but Sara, born at the foot- of 
the Armenian mountains, where the human complexion' is 
white, and the women generally handsome, might, even at 
a more advanced age, preserve sufficient charms to prove a 
temptation to the Egyptian king. — Rosenm, 

13. Thou art my sister: see xx, 12 ;« firora which it ap- 
pears, she must have been a daughter of Terah by another 
wife. '' Though he exposed his wife to danger, yet he hoped 
by artifice to avert it, as he might urge some reas<m why 
Sara should not marry, or might defer the marriage^ until he 
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should find means to leave £g3rp^ ; especiaUy aa the solemn 
cojemonies of the JBgyptians occupied much time. But 
if Abraham had said he was her husband, the Egyptians 
would soon have treacherously sJain him, and compelled 
Sara to a second marriage." — Rotenm, 

15. The prinoesy u e. the chief men ; the officers of 
Pharaoh. Perhaps we may understand the prefects of the 
regions adjoming Canaan, or Nomarchs who were appoint- 
ed t6 watch strangers, especially those who like Abraham 
had' large iiocks and herds. Pharaoh is not a proper name, 
but a title common to the kings of Egypt, and given to 
them, even up to the times of Ezekiel: Ezek. xxxii, 2. 
The name indeed, in the Egyptian tongue, signifies a king^ 
as Josephus tells us in his Ant, lib. viii, cap. 2.-— /2osenm. 

17. And the Lord plagued Pharaoh and his house tuith 
great plagues ; i. e. he heavily afflicted them, either with 
diseases, or deaths, or some otner misfortunes. — Rosenm, 

18. We are not told by what means Pharaoh discovered 
that he and his family suffered these evils on account of 
Sara. But unexpected misfortunes were deemed by the 
ancients marks of the divine displeasure, on account of 
some act of transgression. Josephus says — ^The priests 
admonished Pharaoh in this matter: Ant, lib. i, cap. 8. 
The priests among the Egyptians were the king's counsel- 
Ion, and skilled in the finding oikt secret things : see Ant, 
lib. xli, cap. 8, — Rosenm, 
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1. Towards the souths i.e. of Canaan. Those who 
dwdt in tliat region, called the southern part of the tribe 
of Judah and Mumea, the south. The Septuagint renders 
it, to the desert y which amounts to the same thing, for the 
desert was to the south of Judea. — Rosenm, 

3. And he went on his journeys. By which we are to 
nnderstand (as Jardii observes) that Abraham, on his return 
from Egypty made use of the same resting-places, of which 
he had availed himself when he went out of Canaan into 
Egypt. Undoubtedly, the word rendered ^'ourwcy* signifies 
certain definite resting-places, at which travellers halted 
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during their journeys ; and in this saise the word is used 
£xod. XTii, and very often in the book of Numbers, eon*- 
oernmg the stations of the Isradites in their journeys 
through the wilderness, as chap, x, 6 — l2.->^Eo9enm. 

From tJu south. From the southern part of the land of 
Canaan. At the beginning, i. e* before he went down into 
Egypt. — Rosenm^ 

4. And there Abram called on the name of the Lord. 
There he again made an oblation, rendering thanks to God, 
tor his preservation and safe return out of Egypt : see 
above chap, xii, 8. — Rosenm^ 

7. And the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then 
in the kmd. All those were called Canaanites who derived 
their origin from Canaan ; of whom eleven tribes are enu- 
merated : chap. X, 15 — 18. But the term Canaanite seems 
here applied to one only of those tribes : as in Exod« iii, 
8 — 17; xxxiii, 2 ; xxxiv, 11; and elsewhere. We leam 
firom this passage, that in those very ancient times, they 
inhabited the region of Sichem, where Abraham and Lot 
then dwelt togeUier. Subsequently they seem to have 
abandoned these places, and to have transferred their set^ 
tlements towards Zidon by the Mediterranean Sea ; where 
they were very powerful in the time of Moses, as appears 
&om Num. xiii, 29. 

The Perizzites settled themselves in the mountainous 
and woody parts of Canaan, as appears from Josh, xi, 3 ; 
xvii, 15. Moses, when he speaks of the strife between the 
herdsmen of Abraham and Lot, adds, '* the Canaanite and 
Perizzite then dwelt in the land," because if the herdsmen 
persisted in striving together, there would be great danger 
that the inhabitants of the land should take part in the 
quarrel, and despoil both parties. — Rosenm. 

iO. All the plain of Jordan, Sfx:.. For from the moun- 
tainous districts round Sichem, in which Abraham dwelt 
when Lot departed from him, to the opposite mountains on 
the other side Jordan,, first come the well^watered fields 
around Jericho ; then the Jordan itself, which flows from 
die Lake G^nnesareth between two moderately siaed moun- 
tains, through a valley, about three Grerman miles wide, to 
the sea. From these mountains, doubtless, many rivulets 
took their rise, and watered the surrounding lands and 
fields, as is frequently seen in the east to the present day « — 
Rosenm,. 
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The garden of the Lord. In the Hebrow, eYery thing 
Q)08t exceUeat of its kind is called divinsy or of the Lord. 

. ASi4hou comesi to Eoar, • Hiere is a metaiheais of words 
here^ likA> that in Josh, xxiv, 26. Here these words 
shQiUd be« taken after the first sentenoe ; the plain of Jor- 
^,(WJiere Zoar lay, and not near Egypt. In Josh, xxiv, 
26, the words, 6y, or (as it may be rendered) in the sanc' 
titary of the Lord, should be read after the first sentence, 
the bookr of the law of God : see Patrick in loco ; and 
Resenm. 

12. Abraham dwelt in Canaan. To wit, CanaoM 
strictly, sa called ; or among the &milies of the Gaskanites, 
which were|iar excellence so named, and who seem to have 
iohabited that district that lies betwixt the Mediterranean 
and the Jordaxi. On the other hand, Lot dwelt in tiie land 
of the Canaanites, no less than Abraham.-^i^ostfnm. 

16. And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth. 
Tbeinoreaae of Abraham^s posterity was truly wonderful, 
&r not only in the short space of forty years thei*e sprung 
froni the few sons of Jacob a most numerous people, but, 
after their return to Palestine, they filled that whole land; 
a&d,. although in various ways harassed by the surrounding 
nations, yet, under their kings, they extended their domi>- 
nion beyond the Euphrates as well as into the neighbouring 
Arabia; and afterwards, being led iato captivity by the 
Chaldeans, they penetrated even as far as China. After 
their retura to Palestine, they began to disperse themselves 
among all nations : some settling in Persia and the regions 
dependent upon Persia, some in Asiatic Greece, some in 
%ypt) and some even in Italy, {Mrincipally at Rome. And 
wjben, at length) Jerusalau was taken by Titus, and the 
Jewish republic was finally and utterly annihilated^ still 
that naliyim, though every where scattered abroad, did not 
perish ; but in subsequent ages they filled Egypt, Northern 
Africa, great part of Asia, and almost the whole of Europe; 
p^oelratiogi'even into America; subservient, indeed, to all 
tl»e aations whither they cauoie, but maintaining their own 
Ws, as &r as the laws of other nations allowed them, and 
QOun$hing the fond hope, that some time, that Messiah will 
come who shall deliver their nation from the yoke, while 
ala^! they have crucified the true Messiah. — Schrank, 

-18* ThepbxinofMamre. The Terebmthaof Mamre.--^ 
J>ath9, 

F 2 
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TJie Terebinth (the Pistacia, Terebinlhti&^« or Tsarp^tiae 
tree) is a tree still found in Palestiiiei andtivesneariy. one 
thousand years. They<^i^re, onthib aocouDty known' Urom 
age to age as a mark, and had often altsursi buikvunderthem, 
bei|ig looked on as holy trees«-r^i2€>$^9i«n. . .'•-,' 
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1. And it came to pass in the days 'of Anarapheli kihg 
<!f Shinar, Sfc, The mention of Amraphel series h&re 
tf> mark the time when these events took place. If is 
evident from verse 4, that the chief of the eonfedemle 
kings was Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and that 'the rest 
wBre his allies. *' Hence it appears, that the kings of 'the 
Elamites were, at that time, the most powerfal in Am, 
since they came from a kingdom situated beyond the Tigris, 
to Canaan, and made its kings tributary to them* Por, 
had the kings of Babylon, or Shinar, been the most powers 
fill, the Canaanites would probably have been made titbu- 
tary to them, as nearer at hand, neither would they have 
gone,' as the allies of others, to bring the Canaanites into 
subjection, but would perhaps, with the assistance of others, 
have made them tributary to themselves.** — Le Ciera, 

Tidal is called king of nations. The most probaible 
conjecture is, that he was king of Galilee, and that < he 
remained in alliance with, and aided the cohfederaey of 
Chedorlaomer. . It appears that Galilee was commonly 
called Galilee ^of the Gentiles : see Matt, iv, 15, becalise 
many different nations dwelt in it. — Rosenm, 

2. These five cities were situated in that pkin where thte 
Dead Sea now is. > . r i 

Which is Zoar, i.e. which is now called ZoBT,^*-Besenm, 

5. The Rephaims were among the people "^ose- lerri- 
tCNTies Gtod gave to the Israelites, as appears iroin chbp. 
XV, 20. Moses here says, that they dwelt in' Ashteiicrth- 
Karnaim, which was a city of Bashan, and fell td the half- 
tribe of Manasseh: see Josh, xiii, 31. « \ 

The Zuzims are no where else mentioned in scripture. 

The word rendered in Ham, may^be translated with {or 
amongst) them; but Hiller observes that Ham, the scat of 
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theZnsaBlSyiwasii] thelandof the AmmoniteB, for the Susites 
sre redconed anon^ the Moabites aftid Amorites, the inha- 
bitaiitB'Aoif-Gilead and Bashan.~/^o^6»m. 

Wke'£tmfks;'Mosei^hkDise\f 9ays, (Dent, ii, 10, 11,) were 
planted in the land t>f the Moabites, before the posterity of 
Lot occupied it, and were ^nts. — Eosenm. 

6. Horites. Troglodites. A pecutiar people ; the ancient 
dwellers in dens and caves : see MicJiaelis on Job xxx, 6, 7, 
on this place, and on Dent, ii, 12. 

I. And smote all the country of the Amalekites, i. e. 
the inhabitants of that region, which the Amalekites 
ft^tenrards ocaupied, between Egypt and the land of Ca- 
naali} lor Amcdek, by whose posterity that region was 
inlsibited, and after whom it was named, was not bom till 
ioog after this : see chap, xxxyi, 12. — Rosenm, 

10^ SMme pits. These long and straggling pits of bitu« 
men y ornopA^Aa, presented great obstacles to those who 
fled. In like manner, in the regions round Baku, near 
the G^ian Sea, there is, in some places, such a violettt 
ebidlition of naphtha, from certain fissures of the earth, 
&at the road is occasionally perilous. — Rosenm i 

And the kings of Sodom and Gomorrha fled, and fell 
there,' Dathe translates this verse. And the plains of 
Skktim abounded in bituminous pits, towards which the 
hinffs of Sodom and Qomorrha fleeing, some fell there^ 
and some fled to the Tnountains. That the kings were not 
kiUed there, is evident from verses 17, 21. 

II. And theyy i.e. the victors. ^ 

IS. . TkeHebrew. So called, most think^ from his ances* 
tor Ehet^ but «ome are of opinion, that, as the term £ber 
sonifies a passing oner, he is so called from his having 
"^sed over the Euphrates, to Canaan : see Rosenm. and 
Br. A. Clarke. 

14. See fragments at the end of Calmefs Dictionary^ 
English' 4to.. edit^ No. xliH, p. 75; *' on -the house, and 
hougeholds of the east.'' 

18. Meichizedeh, king of Salem. The name denotes a 
ngiiteotts/or a just king. Sahm, is thought by most, the 
^tixitvik^Jerusal&m,: see Psa. Ixxvi, 2. 

The priest of the most high God. He- preserved the 
worship of 'the trae^God, ^and maintained in himself the 
ofiSices of king and priest^ a thii^ not uncommon amongst 
the mest ancient people. What is said about Melchizedek, 
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mtimates there was a people in Canatta; wh& bad at'kifo^ 
ledge of tbe tcue God. He was a priest, a»d fnrobalAy 
had some people for wfaoKQ he used t6 sacrifieev aM'wkMil 
he taught, though they might be on the dediRie>^aiid*di^ 
in a mtmner, with him. This shews Caiman was'-Mr a 
long time a spot £i/YOured with the lamp of divitie^ kn^w^ 
ledge, and the account of Mdchisedek afforded to the 
backsliding Israelites an additional proof of the vntnjfUity 
of the knowledge of the Uving God, which migbl be^set 
3^inst the modem date of idolatry: see DeutJ xsc^ii, 
17.-.ir. '^ 

''It is a fake prejudice, that the Canaanites were'^l 
impious and idolaters^ and that Abraham alone^, atid>'his 
direct descendants, remained faithful. If the Oebaeinites 
had been as superstitious as the Chaldeans, God <x>uld not 
have reminded Abraham of it, as a great biessmg, -diat he 
had called him out of Chaldea ; and He who kept Job, 
and doubtless ako his family, righteous among the Aiabiati^ 
*-«who, in the time of Elias, }^ seven thousand men wife 
had not bowed the knee to Baal, — could not He find a king 
and people of a little city fkithful to him, in all tJhe land of 
Ghaldea?*' — Schrank, 

" What Paul says of Melchizedek (Heb. vii, 3) has befea 
i^xplicable to some; but this difficulty will vanish, if we 
look at Melchizedek as a type of Jesus Christ. 1st, ^ 
apostle says, that Melchizedek was like Christ in histtame, 
which signifies, king of righteousness ; ^ndly, in dignity^ 
because he was king of Salem, i. e. peace; drdlr^ that &s 
Christ was the eternal Word, so also Mdchizedek, hanring 
no record among men of his father, mother, genealogy, 
birth, or death, afforded as it were an image of eternity ir'i*"^ 
Schrank. 

We add, in further elucidation of this verse, D. J. Ro- 
senmuUer's note on Hebrews vii, 3, in his Scholia oh the 
New Test. 5th edit. 

The Syriac renders the first sentence of this verse, whose 
father and mother are neither of them written mtk^ gdne^ 
alogies^ Moses does not record his genealogy^ eitheoiMa 
the ^sither's or mother^s side ; whence it. will appease how 
different this man was from the Levitical priedts^ who wote 
obliged to be, on the p&temal aide, descended Tfirom'Aoroiij 
and on the maternal from an Israetite : Bxod. xxviii,* 1 ; 
l^vit. xxi, 14. In the same mfmnec^ SuBneca^ {Eja^j cviii^) 
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when he hsui stated that there were two Roman kings, one 
of vfaom had nO'&ther, and the other no mother, explains 
UsBelf fay saying^, ^' The mother of Servius is doubtfol; ^nd 
there >i» no ifeeiition of the father of Ancus." 

ffaving neither begimdng of days nor end of life. For 
in the history of Moses, when he mentions any great man^ 
he nsaally adds when he was bom, and when he died. 

■But'matle like unto the son of Qod, he abideth a priest 
conti9iuaUy<; according to the mind of the prophet, in the 
110th PsaJm, where it is said, Thou art a priest for every 
after the order of Melchizedek, He was the first and the 
last m his order of priesthood ; his office was unique in its 
Jl^ind, he beinjg both the first and the last in it. 

. 20. Tithes of all. Tithes of all the spoil, as an oblation 
to the Lord. " That many of the nations of antiquity 
were wont to ccmsecrate the tenth part of the spoil to the 
gods, is shewn by Doughteeus and Selden. But, by the 
tithes paid to Melchizedek out of the spoil, taken in the 
war, Abffafaam not only compensated him, for welcoming 
him with gilts and auspicious blessings, but also publicly 
debred that he acknowledged and revered him, as a 
priest of the only true God, the Creator of the universe, 
whom he himself also worshipped.'* — Rosenm, 

22. / have lifted up mine hand to the most high Ood; 
the possessor of heaven and earth. The primitive mode 
of appeaJSng to God. It seems that Abraham, in the reply 
he made to the king of Sodom, purposely introduced these 
words, that he might prove to Melchizedek, who was then 
present, BAd had before used those very words, that he 
worshipped the same God, of whom Melchizedek was a 
priest.-*— Xtf Glerc. 
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2* Ail- explanation of the word rendered. Steward of my 
houae\, is given from Eastern Travels, in Calmefs Diction- 
ary^ 4tOv vol. iii, p. 76. Among the Mamelukes, the freed 
man is 'called the child of the home. In the Misnah also 
the same phrase is used : Misn,*^Beracot, 

3.* This distressed him; that how much soever God 
might bestow on him, so that he, a stranger, shouM possess 
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all things, yet he had no heir. He did not reckon liia bro- 
ther's son as his heir. Whence it may be gathered, that 
it was then the custom, that if any died without ofiipcing, 
the servant who was the steward of the house became hia^ 
heir.' — Ro$enm. 

5. And he brought him forth, Sfc. Probably this vision 
commenced early in the morning, and Abraham was lad 
forth, before the stars disappeared, and by this it seems the 
whole was not a dream, but a vision such as the prophets 
were favoured with, or like that of Saul, when Christ ap- 
peared to him. 

6. We are taught by the apostle Paul, that the import* 
ant doctrine, justification by faith, is here revealed : see 
Rom* iv ; Gal. iii. Abraham believed in the Lord., He 
confided in the promise of God, that he should have a son^ 
and that his posterity should be innumerable as the sitars. 
God had before declared to him, that in him all the families 
of the earth should be blessed: (xii, 3.) And doubtless 
Abraham also believed this promise, by which the apostle 
says, the gospel tvas preached to Abraham , (Gal. iii, 8 ;) 
and that this promise had immediate reference to the Saviour 
is clear; for the same apostle says, To Abraham and his 
seed were the promises m^ade, and this seed is Christ: 
(Gal. iii, 16.) How far Abraham's faith had respect to the 
Messiah^ or salvation through him, is not revealed; but 
that general expectation of a deliverer, the seed of the 
woman, that should break the head of tJie serpent, — held 
out to the expectation of our first parents, — intimated to 
Abraham in these various promises, — set forth in the types 
and shadows of sacrifice, and the Institutions of the law,—- 
and afterwards more distinctly revealed in the prophets, — 
Abraham doubtless participated in, seeing and rejoicing 
thus in the Saviour's day, and died in the faith ; not having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar off, and 
embraced them. 

Notwithstanding the extreme imperfection of the views 
of the ancient Israelites, inasmuch as they cordially em- 
braced the promises of God, in the proportion in which 
they were then propounded, and cherished the expectation 
pf a great deliverer, in the person of the Messiah, they pos- 
sessed the spirit of &ith. Genuine faith, considered as a 
principle, is characterized, not so much by the particular 
truths it embraces, as by its origin, its nature, and its effects; 
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and whoefver examines with attentioa the various examples 
wUch St. Paul adduces of the operation of that principle, 
must be convinced, that the idea of a vicarious propitiation 
is not absolnteij essential to its nature, however necessary 
to salvation it has become in consequence of the clear reve- 
laticm of that doctrine. — R. HalVs Works, vol. ii, p. 212, 
and isee Heb. xi. 

8. The inquiry here made by Abraham appears incom- 
patible yrith lliat faith which had just been so much approv- 
ed ; for asking a sign, seems to infer a doubt concerning the 
Divine promise. Some of tlie more ancient commentators 
iildeed, deny this inference, and refer to the cases of Gideon 
and Hezekiah, (Jodg. vi, 36; 2 Kings xx,) to shew that this 
inqniry was no proof of his mistrust of God. Others, as 
Mvchaelis and Dathe, solve this difficulty thus : Abraham 
did not s^k for a sign on his own account, having no need 
of such aids to his feith, but for the sake of his posterity ; 
who, as well on account of the difficulty of attaining the 
object, as of the numerous calamities which would befall 
them, might doubt concerning this promise, unless his faith 
had been confirmed by some manifest token and covenant. 
But it h clear, l^t the object of the writer in ascribing that 
inquiry to Abraham was, that he might introduce a history 
of the covenant, which God made with that progenitor of 
the Hebrews, and of the wonderful prediction of those events 
which were about to happen to his posterity. All these 
things, narrated in a manner calculated to exalt the glory 
of tbe nation, could not fail deeply to affect the minds of 
the Hebrews, who attributed great importance to oracles, 
and ptedietions of this kind. — Rosenm, 

10. Covenants entered into among the Hebrews were 
ratified by a solemn ceremony of this kind: the parties 
covenanting, passing between the bodies of animals divided 
into two parts. God therefore condescended so far, when 
he entered into a covenant with Abraham, as to do it by 
the same rite: verse 17. Accordingly Abraham immedi- 
atdy understood what Grod intended, when he commanded 
these animals to be brought: xxi, 27; Jer. xxxiv, 18. — 
Datke. 

11. This seems to have foreboded, that the posterity of 
Abraham should be harassed and plundered by other na- 
tions. — Daike. 
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12. Abraham seems to have had two visions ; one in the 
morning, and the other in the evening. During the latter, 
a horror of great darkness fell upon him, his aoul vraa filled 
with dark and awful apprehensions, while God revealed: to 
him the Egyptian bondage and afiiictions about to be en- 
dured by his posterity. 

Abraham's dream was awful to him on aceoQnt of the 
immediate presence of the Almighty. — Bathe, 

13. Four hundred years — I^e minor number is herd 
omitted, as is commonly the case in communicaticxis of this 
kind ; for that the IsraeUtes dwelt in Egypt 430 years, is 
clearly asserted : Exod. xii, 40. — Rosenm. 

15. Thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace. Phrases of 
this kind, (says Le Clerc,) whatever signification may have 
been attached to them afterwards, seem to have originated 
in a belief that the souls of the dead went to certain abodes; 
and that either each nation and family had its own, apart 
from the rest, or that, in that world, the state of the 
dead, the children would be gathered to their fathers And 
doubtless, this conviction in the minds of men who believed 
their better part immortal, fostered a desire of beholding 
again their renowned relatives, or fellow-countrymen. 
Ezekiel appears to allude to this opinion, when he says, 
(xxxii, 22,) Asshur is there and all her company. Lowth 
thinks the phrase, to be gathered, or to go to one's fathers, 
may have been derived from the mode of sepulture adopted 
by the Hebrews and Egyptians ; among whom each family 
had spacious sepulchres in caverns of mountains. — Rosenim. 

16. Jacob migrated into Egypt, and there his posterity 
remained to the third generation, viz. Judah, Pharez, and 
Hezron ; and Caleb, the son of Hezron, was among those 
who entered the land of Canaan: 1 Chron. ii, 18 — 42. 

The iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full. Under the 
Amorites are included all the nations of Palestine, for the 
names of all those nations are seldom mentioned together. 
That iniquity is said to be full or complete which has 
attained such a pitch, that it can be no longer tolerated 
by God. — Rosenm, 

** There is a fitness in all God's proceedings, and a won- 
derful fulness of design answering many ends by one and 
the same event.'* — A, Fuller, 

18. The Euphrates and the Nile are marked out as the 
extreme limits of the land of the Hebrews, and in the reigns 
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oTDttvid^'aDd' Bolomoti bis son, aU, or nearly ail the king- 
doaH situated between these tWo riTew, were tributary to 
th$ king's df isrMl : 2 Gfaron. ix, 26 ; 2 Sam. riii, 3. 

' From- the 1 ChP6n. v, 9, 10, it appears, that before 
David ageended the throne, the three tribes who dwelt be^- 
yond Jordan, had gained possession of the Arabian deserts 
ai^'sAiliie Euf^hrateft, and freely fed their flocks there, 
preventing others from doing the same. And Pahnyra or 
Tadmor, whieh city was only a day's journey from the 
Euphrates, iras built or fortified by Solomon : see 1 Kings 
ix, 1ft; -2 Chron. viii, 4. — Rosenm. 

19 — 21. The people mentioned in these verses were the 
old-idnbitants of Palestine. — Rosenm. 

21. By the Canaanites, who are mentioned separately, is 
siMBtiiy.to be understood, that nation which dwelt in the 
regioiB of Sici^m : see note xiii, 7. 
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: 5. My iorong be upon thee. The punishment of the 
iojiuy done to me, be upon thee. She seems to charge 
Abiaham with encouraging Hagar*s insolence. I doubt 
not, (says Rosenmuller,) the sense of this passage is, '^The 
injuries which are done me, shall fall upon thee— K)ught 
to be reckoned tliine. Thou art to blame, who seemest 
to tolerate and defend this woman, since thou sayest nothing 
to such insolence,'* 

7. The Angel of the Lord: see note xviii, 33. 

10. We bd^old an abundant fulfilment of this prophecy 
in the' Arabians, who, at the present time, occupy not 
oaly that great peninsula of Asia, which is bounded by 
the Persian gulf, by the ocean here called the Arabian 
^ea, and by the Red Sea, but are intermingled with the 
Turks, Persians, and Indians, are in possession of Tnost 
of the islaads c^ the Indian archipelago, overspread the 
whole northern coast of Africa, and roam about its interior, 
and who founded the Abyssinian empire. They are of a 
twofokl character, the one living in tents, possessing no 
stable habitations, the other pursuing agriculture and com- 

G 
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merce, possessing cities and towns, cultivating the arts, 
and governed by magistrates." — Sckrank. 

12. A wild man; or, like the wild ass of the desert. 
The IshmaeUtes, the Arabs of the desert, have, to this very 
day, exactly answered the description given in this verse. 

He shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren, or 
on the east of his brethren ; for the Hebrews, when they 
describe the situation of any region, turn to the east, as 
we do to the north : see chap, xxv, 18; Josh, xv, 8. It 
appears the Ishmaelites inhabited the regions east of the 
Hebrews, whence they are called, sons of the east : Job 
i, 3. Others, however, take the sense of this passage to 
be, that the Ishmaelites should be so numerous, that none 
should be able to resist them : see Rosenm, and Dathe. 

He shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren. 
The posterity of Ishmael, in those ancient times, occupied 
the wildemesss of Paran, dwelling amongst the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Midianjtes, Idumeans, and Hebrews, who were 
all cognate nations, descended from Abraham and Lot. 
They are even still found there, infesting, vdth their incur- 
sions, great part of Asia, and almost the whole of Afnca. 
After they embraced the doctrines of Mahomet, they en- 
tered into Europe itself, and occupied Spain, and the lower 
parts of Italy ; nor would they abstain in the present day 
from their piratical acts in the Mediterranean, were they 
not deterred by fear of the European princes, and well- 
armed ships. — Schrank, 

The fulfilment, even to the present day, of this singular 
prophecy, of which Moses could have foreseen compara- 
tively nothing is incontestible. No spirit of conjecture, no 
sagacious political eye, could have enabled him to predict 
that the IshmaeUtes would have continued so long a wild, 
untamed people. An internal evidence this, of the genuine- 
ness of the history, for what tribe or nation could have 
forged this tale ? The Ishmaelites never could have made it, 
and others would not. — K, 

13. The Lord that spake to her. From this and the 
tenth verse it appears that the Angel of the Lord, that ap- 
peared to Ha gar, was the same divine personage that so 
often appeared to the fathers : see note chap, xviii, 33. 

Thou God seest me, — literally, the God of seeing ; the 
God that beholdeth the affliction of his servant, or that 
puffers himself to be seen.^ 
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Have I also here looked after Him that seeth me? 
These words are variously rendered, but appear to mark 
the admiring gratitude of Hagar, that God had appeared 
to her in the wilderness. Dathe and Rosenmuller render 
them. Do I se€y (or live,) since this vision ? or since God 
hath shewn himself to me ? and explain them, that Hagar 
wondered that sight, or even life itself, was left her, afler 
such a vision. They quote for instances of similar appre- 
hensions: chap, xxxii, 30; Deut. xviii, 16; Judges vi, 
22, 23 ; Luke ii, 9; Acts ix, 3, 8. 
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1. Walk before me. Michaelis thinks this means, to serve 
God, to attend on his will, as a priest does. Be thou 
perfect. Keep thou the path of uprightness. 

Walking with God deters from sin, and wards off temp- 
tation; strengthens in danger, and defends against the 
assaults of enemies. It excites love to God, and brings 
heaven into the heart, giving constant joy, even in adver- 
sity, arising from uninterrupted communion with Him, and 
the answer of a good conscience. — Cornelius ct Lapide. 

4. A father of many nations. These words have a two- 
fold sense ; the one clear, the other hidden ; the first has 
reference to the carnal posterity of Abraham, for from him 
sprang, by Ishmael, the Ishmaelites or Arabians ; by Isaac, 
the Israelites, (the descendants of Isaac from Jacob ;) and 
the Edomites, (the descendants of Isaac from Esau ;) also 
by Madan, (who was a son of Abraham by Keturah,) the 
Midianites. These people, especially the Arabians, have 
branched off into various nations ; for the people who, in 
recent times, have founded states in North Africa, Tripoli, 
Tunis, and Morocco, as also the Abyssinians, must have 
sprung from the Arabians. The Malays appear also to have 
sprung from the same source, and the greater part of the 
people of Australia from the Malays. Tlie Jews, however, 
in their pride, have restricted all these promises to them- 
selves ; not perceiving that God here promises many na- 
tions, not mux:h people. This also has prevented them from 
perceiving the occult, and much more glorious sense of 
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these words, viz. the calling of all nations to be, by Jesus 
Christ, ingrafted into the family of Abraham. The apostle 
Paul (Eph. iii, 6) testifies, that the gentiles should be fel- 
low-heirs, and of the same body ; and throughout the whole 
of the fourth chapter to the Romans, he argues that the 
gentiles are not called in circumcision, and that Abraham 
himself, although afterwards commanded to circumcise him- 
self and his offspring that he might form a peculiar people, 
was first called in uncircumcision. — Schrank, 

5. It was not only customary among the orientals to 
give names of good omen, and such as had some auspicious 
signification to children, but even adults changed their 
names, if any thing extraordinary happened to them ; see 
Ruth i, 20; Matt, xvi, 18. — Rosenm, 

Abraham is composed of two words, signifying an ex- 
alted father y the father of a great multitude : see Datke 
and Rosenm, 

6. And kings shall come out of thee. Kings of the Is- 
raelites, Edomites, Ishmaelites, and other nations, who 
should spring from Abraham, by Isaac, Ishmael, and the 
sons of Keturah. — Rosenm, 

8. To he a God unto thee, and thy seed after thee, and 
I will he their God, In addition to the temporal blessings 
promised and bestowed, God set up his spiritual kingdom 
among the Jews, giving them his word and his prophets, 
setting up his worship, and ultimately sending unto them 
his Son. 

10. Michaelis thinks circumcision was known to the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians before the time of Abraham, 
His reasons are in brief. — ^Tnat if the rite had been now 
enjoined for the first time, some fuller description of what 
was to be done, would have been necessary. — ^That it is 
inconceivable how 318 men, besides their male children, 
could be circumcised in one day, if the command had been 
new, and none were skilled in the operation. They were 
too many to be forced, and not likely to comply with Abra- 
ham's mere command. — ^That no one would have deemed 
Jacob's sons giving Dinah to a man uncircumcised, a mat- 
ter of reproach, if that rite had been only in use in their 
family; — and that the reproach of Egypt, mentioned Josh. 
V, 9, supposes the Egyptians circumcised, or they would 
not have reproached the Israelites for omitting that practice 
in the wilderness ; and that it is very improbable the Egypt- 
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ians adopts circumcision from the Jews, being averse to all 
foreigners, ^d particularly the Hebrew herdsmen : see Laws 
ofMoseSy vol. ill, article 185; and for an argument for the 
contrary opinion, Dr. Clarke*s note on this verse. 

11, A token of the covenant. It was designed to signify 
the purification of the heart from all unrighteousness : see 
Deut. x,j 16 ; Rom. ii, 29 ; Col. ii, 11. 

12, 13. By the Hebrew canons, it seems slaves were not 
conipelled to be circumcised, but if they refused, were re- 
sold : see Ains, and Pat, in loco. 

14. Cut off. Would God cut off such a person by 
death, as a punishment, or did this mean only that the 
uncircumcised was, ipso facto, deprived of all civil rights ? 
The latter would be a cutting off since one so deprived 
could not legally enjoy any family or national r^hts among 
his brethren : but see RosenmuUer, who says both the 
Talmudic and Karaite Jews, take the cutting off to mean 
death in some mode or other, inflicted by God himself: 
and see Mickaelis, Laws of Moses, vol. iii, art. 237. An 
article well worth perusal. 

15. Sarai, Sarah. It is difficult to determine the origin 
of these names. For learned notes upon them, see Dathe, 
Rosenm, and Dr. A, Clarke. Sarai, seems to mean, my 
princess, Sarah, a princess, and so a mother of nations. 
According to Ikenius, Sara denotes a prolific woman. Mi- 
chaelis derives both words from a word signifying joy fulness. 

17. Abraham's laughter arose from his astonishment at 
the new and unexpected tidings. — Rosenm. The term is 
rendered by Dathe, he tuondered. 

19. Isaac, i. e. laughter, from that laughter mentioned 
ver. 17. 

20. Twelve princes : see xxv, 12 — 18. 

27. All the men of his house. Most Jewish and christian 
commentators understand that this rite was submitted to 
by them voluntarily, and that they were trained by Abraham 
in religious exercises. 
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1. Plains of Mamre : see chap, xiii, 18. 

2. Arid bowed himself towards the ground. This is not 
to be understood as meaning the homage which it was cus- 
tomary to pay to God and to kings, by prostrating the 
whole body on the earth, for Abraham did not recognise 
in these three men, three angels, much less in one of them, 
the Creator of heaven and earth, or he would never have 
offered them food. He supposed them to be travellers on 
their journey, needing entertainment, but from what we 
read at the close of this chapter, it appears that afterwards 
it became known to Abraham, who it was with whom he 
conversed. — Rosenm, 

3. It seems that Abraham addressed him of the three 
who appeared the principjal, or more honorable than the 
rest, for he speaks here in the singular number. Such hos- 
pitality as Abraham here gives us an example of, is found 
in many eastern countries, and even among the wandering 
Arabs to this very day ; and in those uncultivated and desert 
regions where, except in large cities and at great distances, 
scarcely any places are to be found for the accommodation 
of travellers, hospitality appears both right and necessary. 
It was not even customary for the guests to knock at the 
door, or first to address those whose hospitality they desired 
to receive, but rather, they stood in the way expecting 
some one to speak to tiiem. — Rosenm. 

4. It was a custom deduced from the most ancient times, 
down to those of the apostles, for the guests to wash their 
feet : see chap, xix, 2 ; xxiv, 32 ; Judg. xix, 21 ; 1 Tim. 
V, 10. And it was in those hot regions almost a necessary 
refreshment after a journey, for the orientals wear only 
sandals attached to the feet, or walk entirely unshod, so 
that their feet are necessarilv covered with dust and sweat. 
— Pest yourselves under the tree. Here Abraham begins 
to speak in the plural number, that the other two might 
understand they were included in his hospitality. — Rosenm. 

10. And he said. Jonathan adds, viz. the same as Abra- 
ham first addressed in preference to the others, and who, as 
appears from what follows, was Jehovah himself. — Rosenm, 
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According to the time of life, or, at this time next year."— 
Bathe, and see 2 Kings iv, 16. 

12. And Sarah laughed within herself This laugh was 
not one of joy, but of doubt and contempt, as appears 
from what follows. — Rosenm. 

15. For she was afraid, because she saw that their 
guest had perceived her laughter and her thoughts.— 
Rosenm, 

17. From this verse it appears (says RosenmuUer) that 
the Lord made himself known to Abraham. 

19. And they shall keep. That they shall keep. — Dathe 
and Rosenm. 

21. God speaks here afler the manner of men, that he 
will act as a just judge, who trusts not to any accuser, but 
himself inquires into the matter. — Dathe. 

22. Whilst the two angels set out to Sodom, the third 
remained with Abraham, and since he had revealed himself 
to be Jehovah, Abraham addresses him as such. — Rosenm. 

33. The Lord went his way. This shews there must 
have been a personal appearance. 

It does not accord with the plan of this work, to enter 
into the reasons for concluding that the angel of Jehovah, 
who appeared to Hagar, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and 
who spake as, and was addressed by the appellation of Je- 
hovah, was that divine Word, the Son of the Father, who 
subsequently became flesh and dwelt among us. These 
reasons may be seen at large in Scott's note on this chapter, 
ver.3, and particularly on xxxii, 30 ; Dr. A . Clarke on xvi, 7; 
Fab€r*s Hotcr Mosaic(B,VL, 82 ; /. /, Gumey's Essays on 
Christianity, Ess. x, p. 1 ; and Dr, J, P, Smith's Testi- 
mny, 2nd. edit, i, p* 482. Michaelis, in a note on £xod. 
ill, 2—15, says, that according to his best power of under- 
standing these descriptions by Moses of a Jehovah sent by 
Jehovah, are the most ancient intimation of the Trinity, or 
(to speak more properly, since they speak of only two) of 
the doctrine of two persons in the divine essence ; who in 
the New Testament, are called the Father and the Son : 
see note in Dr. J. P. Smith's Testimony, i, p. 485, 
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1 , And Lot sat in the gate of Sodom. It was a custom 
in the most ancient times to assemble at the gates of cities, 
and there to transact public and also private business : see 
chap, xxxiv, 20; Deut. xxi, 19; Ruth iv, 1. — Rosenm. 

3. And did bake unleavened bread, for despatch ; but 
a short time being requisite to prepare that description of 
food. — Rosenm, 

14. Married his daughters, or rather had betrothed ^ as 
rendered by Dathe and others. This better agrees with the 
angel's message, (12) and with ver. 8. Rosenmuller how- 
ever seems to conclude from ver. 15, that Lot had four 
daughters. 

20. It is a little one; **few people dwell in it; and 
therefore its wickedness is not so great. And thou wilt 
not be unwilling to leave it entire and unhurt, that there 
my life may be preserved." Or, and this is little, u e. what 
I ask of thee. " Grant me this small fevour, that I may 
take refuge in this neighbouring city, and so my safety 
may be secured." — Rosenm. 

24. Besides the two cities here mentioned, there were 
two others overthrown, Admah and Zeboim, which are 
expressly mentioned Deut. xxix, 23, arid xiv, 2 ; Hosea 
xi, 8. Sodom and Gomorrah seem to have been larger 
and more powerful than the rest. — Rosenm, 

25. And he overthrew those cities and alt the plain. 
All that plain was full of bitumen, as we are told above, 
xiv, 10, which readily catching fire, was kindled by the 
lightning. Perhaps also, as Michaelis conjecture?, there 
were springs and fissures full of naphtha, which not only 
caught the spreading flame, but sucked it into the ground, 
as we are told by Strabo and Pliny it is the nature of naph- 
tha to do. Since therefore the conquering flames extend- 
ed far and wide over that whole region, none of the people 
could possibly escape, who had not previously left the 
cities ; and since all the roots that held the soil together, 
being full of bitumen, were of necessity burnt up, the whole 
tract gave way, and settled down. The water of the pool 
or marsh beneath would not provide any remedy in this 
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case; but would rather increase the fire; for it is well 
known, that naphtha burns floating in water ; and bitumi- 
nous coals themselves will burn in a certain degree of moist- 
ure. Moreover, water, so salt as the Dead Sea, aided not 
a little to spread the flames. That tract about Jordan, 
being by this means overthrown and burnt up, the pool 
wbich before had been stagnant, under the ground, appear- 
ed, and has, from that time, formed what is called, the 
Dead Sea, or Lake Asphaltites. The Hebrews call this 
lake the salt sea, and in fact, it is almost pure salt, for salt 
thrown into it will not melt, as we are told by Galen ; who 
also tells us, that no living thing can sink in this water, so 
much heavier is it than that of any other sea. This is con-' 
firmed by Maundrell, Pococke, and many other travellers. 
The Jews made use of the salt of the Dead Sea in their 
sacred rites ; and at the present time the Arabs dig ditches 
on the shore, which, when the water is dried up by the 
heat of the sun, are found to contain great quantities of 
salt, and this they use for preserving their meat. This sea 
is also called the Dead Sea, because fishes cannot live in 
it; for as it is almost pure salt, and a fourth part heavier 
than fresh water, and all animals which sink in other waters, 
swim in this salt liquor, the very fishes cannot reach the 
bottom, but turning on their sides, float on the top, and 
soon perish. Michaelis proved this to be the case, by put- 
ting some carp into water, saturated with a fourth part of 
salt. — Rosenm, For an excellent summary of the best in- 
formation on this subject, see Gander's Modem Traveller^ 
vol. i, p. 204. 

26. Rosenmuller (after enumerating some of the various 
explanations of this verse) says, that all the attempts to 
explain away the extraordinary fact here related, seem to 
do violence to the words. Came, in his Letters from the 
East, xii, p. 8, 1826, relates, that a human body, incrusted 
with a thick hard coating of bitumen and salt, was taken 
out of the Dead Sea. Dathe translates this verse. But 
when the vnfe of Lot looked back, she stuck fast in the 
saline earth, and argues that it is exceedingly probable she 
not only looked back, but returned into the city, and that 
this may be inferred from Luke xvii, 32 : see also. Sir Thos, 
Browne's Works, edited by S. Wilkin, vol. iii, p. 327, note. 
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2. See chap, xii, and notes there. ** It is remarkable, 
that although this is the second time Abraham had equivo- 
cated about Sarah, yet it is related with all the simplicity 
of truth, without an apology, and evidently without the 
design of doing an injury to Abraham*8 character, by say- 
ing all the evil that could be told.*' — if. 

7. A prophet, Abraham is the first person so called. 
The Hebrew word denotes, one familiar with God, or, his 
messenger, and not (as the Greek etymology of the word 
prophet imports) a foreteller of future events : see Rosenm, 

12. See chap, xi, 28 — 32. Sarah was the daughter of 
Terah by another wife. It was therefore, at that time, 
considered lawful to marry a sister of the half-blood, which 
was afterwards forbidden to the IsraeHtes by the law of 
Moses. Marriages of this kind were allowed amongst the 
Persians, before the time of Cambyses, and amongst the 
Egyptians and Athenians. — Rosenm, 

16. Behold, he is to thee a covering of the eyes. These 
words are variously rendered by commentators, and the whole 
passage is very obscure. RosenmuUer says, that no one 
appears to have treated the subject more happily than Schroe- 
der, who observes in his commentary, De Vestitu Mulier, 
Hehr. p. 89, that it was the custom in those ancient times 
for young women not to veil the face, until they were be- 
trothed, that thus they might signify the fidelity to be ob- 
served towards their husbands. Thus we do not read that 
Rebecca and Rachel, who were virgins, were veiled, but it 
appears their faces were suffered to be visible : Gen. xxiv, 
15, 17; xxix, 9. The same may be observed of Sarah, 
Gen. xii, 14, who appeared unveiled in public, when she 
pretended to be the unmarried sister of Abraham. Hence 
Abimelech, when he would reprove Sarah because, although 
she was the wife of Abraham, she had appeared as a virgin, 
having laid aside her veil, contrary to the practice of mar- 
ried women, he says to her. Behold I have given thy hus- 
band a thousand pieces of silver ; let that he to thee a cover* 
ing of the eyes, unto all that are with thee ; he reproves her 
softly, as one who would have led the king into error, and, 
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at the same time, exhorts her, that she should provide her- 
self with a veil, lest that should happen to others, which had 
befallen himself. Michaelis translates this passage, / have 
given to thy brother a thousand shekels of silver to pur- 
chase a veil, and wear it in all places, that all may know 
that thou art married. With this the translation of Dathe 
agrees. 

So. was she reproved. Commentators differ, not less 
about this passage than the former. Rosenmuller, however, 
says, that Kimchi, in his Lexicon, has fully explained it. 
He tells us that these words are not those of Abimelech, 
but of the writer, who infers that since all these things had 
happened to Sarah, she was thereby so reproved and ad- 
monished, that she would not again call herself Abraham's 
sister, seeing the peril into which she had been twice brought 
by assuming that character. 
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6. Sarah intimates here that now she understood that 
he who had reprehended her for laughing was not a man^ 
but God. — Rosenm. 

9. Mocking. The Vulgate, following the Septuagint, 
renders it sporting ; but this is too slight a term ; for Sarah 
would not have been moved to such great indignation, if 
Ishmael had been only sporting with Isaac ; and that her 
anger was not unfounded appears from the subsequent 
command of God, that Abraham should yield to the desire 
of Sarah. Some suppose that quarrels arose between Ish- 
mael and Isaac about the heirship, and that Ishmael, boast- 
ing of the right of primogeniture, despised Isaac ; others 
imagine that Ishmael, at the weaning feast, mocked his 
parents and the guests who congratulated them, concerning 
their son. The rabbies have many other idle tales on this 
subject. The apostle Paul (Gal. iv, 29) best of all inter- 
prets the Hebrew by the word persecuted, which expresses 
every sort of injury which Ishmael could inflict on Isaac. — 
Rosenm. 

10. Sarah required Abraham to send away Hagar and 
her son, because she feared that, on the death of Abraham, 
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Ishmael possessing himself of the mheritance, either Isaac 
would be altogether excluded, or he would not succeed to 
his father, except by an equal division with the other. — 
JRosentn, 

1 1 . Because of his son. For Ishmael according to the 
custom of those times was a legitimate son of Abraham, 
and had an equal claim upon him with Isaac, wherefore, it 
seemed hard to cast out the son with the mother. — Rosenm. 

12. In Isaac shall thy seed be called, i.e. Isaac only 
shall be, or shall be looked on as thy son, on whom alone 
shall be bestowed the blessings promised to thee, and to 
thy children. The Ishmaelites indeed, and the children of 
Keturah were considered as the progeny of Abraham ; but 
Isaac and his descendants were far more highly esteemed 
and emphatically called Abrahamites. — Rosenm. 

The apostle Paul (Gal. iv, 22 — 31) declares these things 
to be an allegory, i. e. a type and representation of the 
two covenants ; the one, the law given on Mount Sinai, to 
which all the natural seed of Abraham were in bondage, 
and which was represented by the bondwoman Hagar ; 
the other, the covenant made with Abraham in Christ, for 
the benefit of all believers, and represented by the free- 
woman Sarah, in whose seed was fulfilled that promise that 
might be said to make her the mother of all who believe. 

13. God himself promised that he would take care of 
the mother and her son ; and therefore Abraham need not 
be anxious on their account. — Rosenm, 

14. And the child, i. e. delivered him to her, for we are 
not to suppose he was placed upon her shoulders, he being 
then, at least seventeen years old. 

15. And she cast the child, having, up to that time, led 
him by the hand ; now overcome with thirst, she left him 
lying under some tree. — Rosenm. 

18. Hold him in thine hand, i.e. do not desert him, 
take care of him, till he grows up. — Rosenm. 

19. God opened her eyes. God directed her to a well 
near the place, probably covered up, so that she could not 
before find it, . She did not perceive the well ; being either 
blinded with grief, or because its mouth was covered over 
with sand, after the custom of the Arabs." — Rosenm. 

22. Abimelech deemed Abraham prosperous in his affairs, 
because he had followed the four kings successfully, and 
conquered them, had escaped from that region which had 
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been utterly destroyed^ had vindicated in a wonderfiil man- 
ner the honour of his wife, and now in his old age he had 
a son by aii old woman. — Rosenm, 

27 — 31. This transaction denotes the importance attach- 
ed to wells of water in the east, and the solemnities of 
purcha3e and investiture in patriarchal times. 

33. These groves became, afterwards, abused to idol- 
atrous purposes, and were, therefore, strictly forbidden : 
see £xod. xxxiv, 13. 
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U Tempt, trt/y or prove, God did not tempt him by 
suggesting evil thoughts to his mind ; but he placed him in 
such circumstances, as effectually shewed the ruling dis- 
positions of his heart. — Scott. 

2. And take now thy son, thine only son Isaac^ whom 
thou lovest. Many words are gathered together, each of 
them calculated exceedingly to agitate the mind of Abraham, 
and if he had had less reverence for God, to deter him from 
obeying him. — Rosenm. 

Moriah. The ancients and modems agree that this was 
the district of Jerusalem, or that region in which Mount 
Moriah stands, and upon which the temple was afterwards 
built. — Rosenm* 

5 Come again to you. The apostle, Heb, xi, 19, says 
that Abraham accounted God was able to raise Isaac 
up even from the dead ; so that Abraham had faith to 
believe God would give him a son, when to man it was 
quite impossible ; and he had faith to believe God could, 
and would, raise him up again, even though he were slain, 
and he had faith to kill his son, and to leave it to God to 
fulfil his own promise. 

9. It is probable Isaac was not grown up, but in a 
state of childhood, when this trial was made, for it must 
have been within Abraham's power, or it would not have 
been so great a trial, and it could not have been within his 
power if Isaac was fiilly come to his strength. The scrip- 
ture says nothing about Isaac's faith or obedience, nor is 
there anything tfiit looks Hke it. — K. 

H 
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13* According to the Samaritan Pentateuch, with which 
agree the Septuagint and Syriac versions, the proper ren- 
dering of this verse is, And Abraham lifted ftp kU eyes^ 
and looked up and behold a ram, Sfc.'-^Home, DatLe's 
version is. Then Abraham, when he looked ctround, saw 
a ram caught in a thicket, which he offered up in the stead 
of his son, 

14. There is an evident reference to a place of the name 
here mentioned, as known at the time when this book was 
written ; it is evident, also, that Abraham knew the name 
Jehovah, and that it was not treated in the superstitious 
manner it was afterwards. — K» 

In the mount of the Lord it shall be seen, or it shall be 
provided for. It shall be seen what place the Lord batb 
chosen for his habitation ; or, as God provided for Abraham 
in his extremity, so he will provide for all his people who 
call on him in difficulty or distress. 

16. Bff myself have I sworn. Because he could sware 
by no greater, he sware by himself; and tJus, it is intimated, 
was intended for our consolation, as weU as Abraham's: 
see Heb. vi, 13—20. 

18. A7id in thy seed. We are expressly told by the 
apostle that this is Christ : Gal. iii, 16. 

Michaelis, as I think rightly, (says Dathe) comments on 
the words of the text, nearly in this manner. To be blessed 
in any one, is no other, than to hope through, or on account 
of, any one, to obtain the love of God, or some divine 
benefit ; now all nations are to entertain this hope in, or 
through, the seed of Abraham. Under the terai seed of 
Abraham, may be comprehended his whole race, as in the 
preceding verse, but not so in the text ; for other natims, 
as for instance, the Canaanitish nations, could by no means 
esteem themselves blessed in, or through^ the posterity of 
Abraham ; it follows then, that the word seed, in this place, 
must refer to an individual, one of the posterity of Abraham, 
and so it is interpreted by the apostle Paul. Who, then, 
is the remarkable personage firom whom we are to hope for 
so much happiness? Not Isaac, nor Jacob, to whom 
this very promise is repeated, xxvi, 4, and xxviii, 14. 
Much less can we apply this promise with any appearance 
of truth, to the sons of Jacob, or any of his posterity. It 
receives its full accomplishment, only in Jesus of Nazareth, 
by whom, and through whomy u e. by faith in whom, all 
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nations who receive tlie knowledge of him, esteem them- 
selves blessed, i. e. partakers of the divine favour, which is 
the same thing as Paul calls believing. From this view of 
the subject, I infer, with Michaelis, that this promise was 
before made to Abraham, xii, 3 ; for although, in that 
place, no mention is made of his seed, i.e. Ms posterity^ 
yet the promise is given him, that all nations of the earth 
shall be blessed in him : — ^how this could be fulfilled in the 
parson of Abraham, I cannot understand ; nor can the text 
be understood of those regions only in which Abraham 
sojourned, as some have imagined ; for in the same chap- 
ter, ver. 10, it is stated that Abraham was obliged to depart 
into Egypt, on account of a &mine which arose in the land. 
In chap, xxviii, 14, we find the same promise repeated 
to Isaeac in the same words ; it being added, by way of 
explanation, and in thy seed, — Dathe, 

20. See note xxiv, 15. 

24. If it be asked what was the difference, as &r as can 
be collected from the scriptures, between the concubine 
and the lawful wife, it appears that they were not held in 
equal honour. Abraham never put Hagar on an equal 
footing with Sarah; but, at her request, cast her out of 
doors. Keturah, also, he sent away with her children: 
see chap, xxv, 6. But what further difference existed 
between them does not appear. The rabbies say that the 
concubine was the servant of the wife, that she had no 
written dowry or espousals, and that her children took only 
by bequest, and not by inheritance. But although this 
was the practice at a later period, it was not so in the most 
ancient times ; for it depended on the father whether any 
difierence was made between the children of the concubine 
and the wife. — Le Clerc, 

In the divkion of the land of Israel, it is clear the pos- 
terity of Jacob's children, by his concubine, took an equal 
portion with the posterity of his legitimate sons. But it 
does not appear whether the goods of Jacob were divided 
only between his sons by his wives, or whether his children 
by tiis concubines, shared with them. — Rosenm. 
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%. In the land of Canaan. This is recorded, that we 
might understand Sarah did not die in the land of the Phi- 
listines, where Abraham is related to have dwelt many days, 
xxi, 34. It also intimates to us, that he had again trans- 
ferred his residence to Hebron. — Rosemn, 

Came to mourn. The Jews ask, whence did he come? 
but needlessly, for nothing more is said, tlum that he^,$et 
himself, or prepared himself to mourn for her. — Rosennu 

3. Stood up f from before. The custom seems to hare 
been, as afterwards, to sit on the ground in token of sorrow. 

4. I am a stranger and a sojourner. He had no settled 
inheritance, and declared as the apostle says, thai he 
sought a better country : Heb xi, 9, 16. 

11. /» the presence of the sons of my people*^ Till 
writings were invented, and even long after, contracts and 
grants were made at the gates of cities, and other public 
places^ where justice was administered. 

15. Shekel; about half an ounce. 

17, 18. Made sure unto Abraham for a possession. 
There are no words of inheritance, as lawyers call them, in 
this grant ; but these seem to supply the place of theoi; as 
much as to say, made sure to Abraham^ to hold to him 
and his heirs for ever. 

Michaelis observes : '^ This minute and accurate descrip* 
tion of the field, and of what was bought with it, and of 
the purchase being completed at the pubtic gate, is not 
only written with this caution, but is repeated, that it might 
be recognized as a document of purchase, and not as the 
words of the historian. It was the custom of Moses some- 
times to insert entire paragraphs of the records from wbidi 
he compiled his history ; whence the great diversity in the 
style of his first book.'' — Rosenm. 
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2. Eldest servant. This is generally thought to have 
heen £le^«ir. 

Under my thigh. The Jewish doctors, (with whom Dr. 
A^ Olvke agrees,) think this to have been a swearing by 
tk^ <$ov0Eii^t of circumcision ; but it is more generally 
considered as a rite, indicating subjection and homage. 
RoaeDmulIer says, the opinion of Aben Ezra seems to him 
most probable, viz. that by the mode of swearing here 
described, the servant testified his obedience to his lord ; 
and thsit at the same time was signified the power of the 
n»u»ter over his servant. He says Aben Ezra declares that 
this mode was used in India, even in his time. Rosenmuller 
adds/ although others raised their hands to heaven when 
swearing, (xiv, 22,) this rite was only observed between 
equals ; whilst, when any one subject to another, as a son, 
or a servant j (xlvn, 29,) made oath, he placed his hand 
under the l^gfa, in token of obedience and subjection. 

4. Here we are not to understand Ur of the Chaldecs, 
where Abraham was bom, (xi, 28, 31,) but all that region 
which lies beyond the Euphrates, looking from Canaan, 
and especially Mesopotamia, in which Haran was situated. 

5. Isaac had never lived in Mesopotamia ; but families 
are sometimes considered as one in their common ancestor, 
to whom- the things which happen to each are attributed, 
and thus Isaac is spoken of, as being brought again to the 
place whence Abraham came. So al^o, xv, 16, it is said, 
th^ faarth generation shall come again into Canaan; 
whereas the Israelites that came out of Egypt, had never 
been there ; but this must be understood as referring to 
dieir ancestors. — Rosenm. 

7. He shall send his angel. It is a delightful idea, well 
warranted by scripture, that the good angels minister to 
them who shall be heirs of salvation. 

12. And he said — speaking in his heart, as he afterwards 
calls it, ver. 45. Mr. Fuller says : ** Let us pause a few 
minutes, and consider the admirable prayer of Abraham's 
servant. Truly, he had not lived with Abraham in vain." 

H 2 
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15. The genealogy of Rebecca is brought forward, that 
it might be known she was chosen for Isaac, out of the 
family of Abraham, as his father had requested. This 
genealogy we have before, in the message to Abraham : 
xxii, 20, et seqq. But the repetition in the present history 
was needful, to refresh the memory of the reader. Mention 
is particularly made of Abraham, that it might be known 
she was of his race, and for the same reaaou mendoa 2s 
also made of Nahor, her father. Besides, since Nahor, (as 
is recorded, chap, xxii, 24,) had children by a concubine, 
as well as by his lawful wife M ilcah, it is also here* stated, 
that Rebecca was the child of the freeworaan, orwife.-** 
Rosen/m. 

50. Lahan and Bethuel, Dathe says, ti is Worthy to 
be obserred, that in all this history what is done is imputed, 
rather to the brother than to the &ther, who is only, men-r 
tioned in this verse. It appears, he says, that among the 
Hebrews, the duty of defending their sisters devolved en- 
tirely upon the brothers : see chap, xxxiv ; and Judg* xxi, 
22." 

59. Her nurse. The Deborah, mentioned diap. rxxv, 8. 
Oriental travellers confirm the faithfulness with which the 
manners and customs of the east are here dehneated, and 
many of which are recognized at this day, and it seems 
impossible to read this graphic delineation of a patriarekal 
marriage-contract, without admiring the piety, disinterest* 
edness, and dignity, that are here exhibital. 
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1. She is called Abraham's concubine, (1 Chron* i, 32,) 
and below, ver. 6, mention is made of his conoubines> which 
would not be in the plural number, if Keturah. were not 
to be considered one, since no mention is made of any 
other, except her and Hagar. — Roaenm, 

2. Midian; from whom Reuel, or Jethro, the &ther-in* 
law of Moses, was probably descended: Exod. ii, 16, 17, 
The Midianites were by fisu" the most celebrated of the pos- 
terity of Keturah. 
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5. Abraham gave all that he had, unto Isaac, i. e. he 
made faitn heir of all his possesmons ; yet he eave gifts to 
his othet children, by his concubines, as is said presently. 
It seems therefore, that in those days, the division of 
property depended on the will of the father of the family; 
for Jbcob made an equal division between his children by 
his' two concnbineB, and those by Leah and Rachel; and 
AbvahaiD: might have done the <same had he pleased.— 7 
Le Cleroi 

6; Since eastward might be understood to signify a 
region t& the east of that where Isaac lived, which might 
bein the land of Canaan, not far off, or in a neighbouring 
region towards the east, he adds, to the east countrtf, that 
iff,, a land which had particularly that appellation . This was 
that part of Arabia, situated on the eastern and southern 
osnfines of Palestine, whose inhabitants are called (Jiidg^. 
vi, 3^ and elsewhere,) orientals, (Saracens.) It appears 
the posterity of Hagar and Keturah possessed these re- 
gions.-'^Roisenm, 

8. See note, chap, xlix, 33. 

9. And his sons, Isaac and Ishmael, buried him. They 
were the first-born of his sons, and were either living with 
him, or were near at hand ; for Ishmael, who wandered 
about in the desert of Pharan, was not far distant ; Isaac 
takes the precedence of Ishmael, as the lawful son. — 
Mosewmt 

12. Having brought the history of Abraham to a close, 
the sacred writer adds, by way of appendix, the genealogy 
of Ishmael, in order that there might not be afterwards any 
interruption to the history of Isaac. And, since God had 
promised to Abraham, (see chap, xvii, 20,) that Ishmael 
should become a great nation, and that twelve princes 
should spring from him, it is now explained how that pro- 
mise was fulfilled. — Rosenm, ' 

Ishmael, i. e. to the east of, Ishmaelites, called sons of 
the &a0t, in their own tongue, Saracens, which signifies, 
eastern men^ It is an old Arabic name. — Michaelis, 

13. ThcfirsD-bom of Ishmael is called, Nebajoth, from 
whom were descended the Nebatheans, who inhabited a part 
of Arabia Petrssa, and were celebrated amongst both the 
Greeks and the Romans.^^i^o^^nm. 

14. Duma,h\% still the name of a city in Arabia, which 
Abulfeda, in his description of Arabia, calls, Bumah the 
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stony ; and says that it is the bouodary between Syria ^nd 
Arabia, and that Damascus is seyen posts, and Medina 
thirteen, from it. — Rosenm. 

15. Jetur is the name given to a tribe, whom ^e^Reu* 
benites and Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasse^^.drave 
out of their land : see 1 Cbion. v^ 19. Itey were either 
near Trachonitis, or inhabited a part of it, whenoe Ilurea 
and Trachonitis are often confounded. — Jto$enm, 

16. Towns ^ i.e. the portable villages or hordes of the 
Nomades, consisting of tents placed in a circle* The LXX 
rightly render by their castlesr^by their te^ts^ i. e. shelters 
for cattle, in which are stalls for beasts, Michaelts dtewB 
that wandering Nomades, like the Ishmaelites, fed their 
herds in the open desert places, during the day, but that 
sometimes they had enclosures with stalls for cattle^ into 
which they drove their flocks for the purposes of shearing, 
and perhaps, also, of security .^^i^o^enm. 

18. The bounds of the Ishmaelites were from Egypt, 
on the south, to Assyria on the north ; they inhabited, as 
Josephus says, aU the country from the Euphrates to the 
Red Sea. The posterity of Ishmael were Nomades, who 
inhabited these regions, not in certain, i.e. settled dweiliogs, 
but who wandered about with their flocks, divided kito 
twelve tribes, each of whom had a leader ; as the Arabs of 
the present day have their chiefs, called Emirs.— Da^^. 

And he died in the presence of all his brethren ; or, he 
fell, as our version has it in Uie margin. Rosenmuller 
renders it, his lot fell, i. e. he dwelt : see chap, xvi, 12 ; 
and so Dathe, Dr. A* Clarhe, and others. 

19. These are the geaeralwns of Isaac. This is the 
head of a section extending to the end of chap* xxkv, and 
embracing a narrative of what happened to Isaae^ — Roseami 

20. Moses goes back to past events ; for Isaac married 
35 years before Abraham's death, which is related, ver. 8kt— 
Rosenm, 

22. It is evident from the next verse, that the words^ to 
inquire of the Lord, denote, that, in a matter of doubt, and 
in anxiety of mind, Rebecca went to inquire of God,, wdiat 
the things which had happened to her should signify : but 
in what way Rebecca consulted God, or how tha writer 
thought it was done, as he has not said, can be explained 
by no one.— 22<we»OT. 
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23. The answer Rebecca received is oracular, or pro- 
phetical, and is given poetically, for the lines have a certain 
measure; each containing three words, except the second, 
which lias four* Ttoo people, i, e. the ancestors and 
founders -of two people ; hence, in many places, the Israel- 
ites and Edomites are called by the name of their fathers ; 
as in Mai. i, 3, 4. The elder shall serve the younger. 
Not Esau shall serve Jacob, as some have thought, who 
imagine t^e servitude of Esau consisted in his having sold 
the birthright to his younger brother. These words have 
reference to their posterity, to the two people, who should 
spring from them ; as is evident from what precedes. This 
prophecy is generally considered to have been accomplished 
in the days of David when the Edomites were subdued by 
htm, as is related 2 Sam. viii, 14. And he put garrisons 
in Edom, throughout all Edom put he garrisons, all they 
ofEdom became David* s servants. But the dominion of 
Ae Jews over the Edomites was unstable and short; for 
we find, even under Solomon, Hadad, one of the royal race 
of the Edomites, recovered the kingdom of his fathers : 
see 1 Kings xi, 15—22; and afterwards, frequent mention 
is made of the wars between the Jews and Edomites : see 
2 Kings viii, 22; xiv, 7; 2 Chron. xxi; xxv, 7. The 
Edomites had their kings, and were settled in their owti 
land bog before the Israelites went out of Egypt, and were 
able to establish their republic: see Rosenm. chap, xxxvi. 

30. With that red, i. e. red food. Red pottage — len- 
ities, a sort of pulse, boiled and stewed with oil and garlick ; 
they dissolve easily into a mass, and make a pottage of a 
chocolate colour; this, we find, was the red pottage which 
Esau (from thence called Edom) exchanged for his birth- 
right;*--^^aw'« Travels, 

31. The birthright consisted in some dignity above the 
other brothers^ see bek>w, xlix, 4 ; also in a double portion 
of the paternal property, see Deut. xxi, 17 ; the Hebrews 
add^ the sacerdotal office, which, in very ancient times, was 
vested in the first-born in patriarchal families.— i?05enw. ; 
ftndsee MichaeUs, Laws of Moses, vol. i, p. 448. 

^2. Behold I am at the point to die ; meaning, I am 
*hout to die, i. e. / shall shortly expire, Esau referred 
to the perils which he encountered in the chase from wikl 
^asts, or other accidents. — Rosenm, 
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34. Thtis Esau despised his birthright. Jarchi says, 
*^ the impiety of Esaa appears in that he despised the worship 
of God;" which is supported by the opinion prevalent 
among the Hebrews, that the first-born sons, were the 
priests and ministers of sacred thin^ ; thus the Jerusalem 
Targum says, *' Esau went forth and despised his birthright, 
and regarded, as a thing of naught, his part in a future life, 
and denied the resurrection of the dead :'' see also Heb. xii, 
16. For this cause, because he so shamelessly sold his 
birthright, Esau is called a profane person, — Rosenm, 
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1 . The Abimelech here mentioned was probably the son 
of him, with whom Abraham made a covenant: for Abi- 
melech was a name common to the kings of Palestine, as 
that of Pharoah was to the Egyptian monarchs. Hence, 
even in the time of David, mention is made of an Abime- 
lech : see Psa. xxxiv. — Rosenm. 

2. Go not doum into Egypt, It seems that Isaac was 
minded to depart into Egypt, as Abraham did, (xii, 10,) 
on account of a famine that arose in Palestine. For, if in 
other regions a scarcity of corn occurred for want of rain, 
this was not the case in Egypt; since that land is not 
watered by rains, but by the inundation of the Nile.— - 
Rosenm, 

9. She is my sister. This was a more direct fiJsehood 
than that told by his £sither Abraham, as she was only bis 
oOusin. 

12. Agriculture begins to be more attended to : see ver. 
14, margin. A mark of the progress of society. — K, 

26. These names are supposed to denote some dignity 
or office, as they could hardly be the same persons as 
treated with Abraham : see chap, xxi, 32. 

35. Some imagine the wives of Esau to have been so 
obnoxious to Isaac and Rebecca, because they were ad* 
dieted to the worship of idols. But it seems that Rebecca 
herself was brought up in this worship. Hie difierence of 
manners, whatever it was, rendered Canaanitish daughters- 
in-law intolerable to Isaac and Rebecca ; nor perhaps, on 
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the other band, setting aside religions considerations, conld 
the Canaanites endure the trans-euphratensian people. — 

Rosenm, 
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2. (And see 41.) Notwithstanding Isaac's apprehensions, 
it appears he lived upwards of 40 years after this : chap. 
XXXV, 28. 

4. That my soul may bless thee before I die. The par* 
tide rendered that, I do not understand as importing that 
Isaac said he must eat, in order that he might be able to 
bless his son. It is more probable, that Isaac (having, for 
some time previous, had it in his mind to bless his son) told 
him so, that he might go with all speed to the chase, and 
prepare for him hk favourite food. Besides, as is stated by 
Moses himself, (xxv, 28,) the reason why Isaac preferred 
Esau to Jacob, was because he often ate of his venison ; 
he therefore, perhaps, wished to call forth an oppoitunity 
of exciting his affection towards his son, by this ^vourite 
food, that he might with the greater earnestness bestow 
upon hira his blessing. — Le Clerc in Rosenm. 

7. That I may bless thee before the Lord, These words 
are omitted in the foregoing verse, (4,) yet they appear of 
some moment ; as they prove that Isaac had reference not 
to a passing blessing, but to those last vows which dying 
paraits pour out in favour of their children. — Rosenm. 

10. That he may bless thee before his death. Not as 
though the food would render him capable of bestowing the 
blessing — but that, pleased with the obedience which he 
viU conceive has been so speedily rendered to him, he may 
bless thee before thy brother's return. And since Esau had, 
of bis own accord, and with the addition of an oath, made 
over his right to his brother, Rebecca might think, she was 
not doing so great an injury to Esau, if she could, by any 
Qteans, make Jacob a partaker of the paternal blessing* — 
Rosenm. 

16. Jacob might easily deceive Isaac by wearing the 
skins of kids ; for the hair of these animals in the east, is 
much finer and thinner than in our climate, nor is it unlike 
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human hair: thus Martial, book xii, epig. 46, mentions 
bonnets of kid-skins to conceal baldness. — Rasenm, 

27. He smelled the smell of his raiment. It appears 
that already goodly raiments (such as those worn by Esau, 
see 15) were sprinkled with sweet spices or perfumes, as the 
inhabitants of the east now sprinkle their clothes with 
sweet-scented liquids ; Isaac, therefore, knowing that Esau 
sometimes wore such, no longer doubted that the individual 
before him was indeed he. 

The smell of afield which the Lord hath blessed. The 
smell, not only of flowers and odoriferous plants, but of the 
earth itself may be understood. Herodotus, book iii, chap. 
1 13, says, "Arabia hath a wonderfully fragrant odour,*' and 
Pliny, Hb. xvii, cap. 5, ** When, after a long drought, the 
earth is moistened with rain, it then emits an incomparably 
sweet vapour derived from the sun ;'* and a little further on 
he says, " that it is a proof of the fertility of the soil, if, on 
being ploughed, it emit a fragrant scent," to which Isaac 
seems nere to refer, since he compares the smell of his son, 
not to the odour of a field generally, but to one which the 
Lord hath blessed, i.e. of a fertile field, — Rosenm, 

28, 29. These verses, together with 39, 40, have all the 
air of prophecy, and their importance was great in the eyes 
of Jacob and Esau. At the time Moses wrote, they were 
only partially fulfilled, for the Edomites had their power 
first, and were a people before Israel. It was not till long 
after Moses's time, that the Edomites were subject to the 
Israelites, and it was still later when they shook off the yoke 
of Israel. How then could these things have been known 
by natural means, at the time this book was written ? And 
who would have thought of inserting such a prophecy to 
make it correspond with the events of any particular period? 
Not an Israelite — for it went against the honour of his 
country ; and no one can suspect that an Ishmaelite wrote 
the book of Genets, nor any one disaffected to the Jewish 
people ; so that there appears no way of evading the force 
of the conclusion, that we have here a prophetic char€tcter 
of the two people, — K, 

Ood give thee of the dew of heaven. In the eastern 
regions, the morning and evening dews supply the place of 
rain, which rarely falls but at seed-time and harvest. Ex- 
clusive of these seasonable rains therefore, fertility chiefly 
depends on copious dews ; hence, in auspicious invocations, 
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dews and rains are joined together, and used promiscuously : 
see Deut. xxxiii, 13 — 28 ; Zech. viii, 12. On the contrary, 
JD imprecatioos and threatenings, we read of a cessation of 
rain and. dew I (2 Sam. i, 21 ; Hag. i, 10.) Hence, under 
the name of dew is comprehended all the blessings which 
the earth derives from the skies and air. And of the fat- 
ness of the earthy L e. the most fertile fields. That Palestine 
was formerly very fertile, and particularly that it abounded 
in wine, com, barley, and other grain, we learn, not only 
from the sacred writers, (Deut. viii, 8 ; xxxii, 14 ;) but from 
the testimony of many of the ancients. — Rosenm. 

29. Be lord over thy brethren and let thy mothers sons 
hw dotun to thee. It was one of the privileges of the first- 
born, that his brothers should obey him, and since the 
prerogatives which were conferred by a father on his first- 
born, not only availed for himself, but were transmitted to 
his po^^ty, Isaac unwittingly exalts the Israelites over the 
Edomiles, This prophecy seems to have received its ful- 
filment in the time of David, when the posterity of Jacob 
ruled over the subjugated Edomites, see 2 Sam. viii, 14 ; 
yet that rule was short and transient : see 1 Kings xi, 14 ; 
and 2 Chron. xxi. — Rosenm, 

33. Isaac would be unwilling to revoke or repeat his 
prayers in favour of Esau for two reasons. First. They 
not only believed, in that age, that the prayers of a dying 
&ther, were of great importance ; but also, that they could 
not be repeated, as if God had given power to a father of 
imploring once only what he desired for his children, if he 
wished those prayers to be ratified, and that being repeated 
or altered, he would refuse to hear. Secondly. Isaac would 
Impress his anger at the fraud practised in this instance, 
when he remembered the answer made to Rebecca before 
she had brought forth the twins, that the elder should 
^6n9/ the younger ; and when he perceived, that he himself, 
though unwillingly, had confirmed that answer with his 
Messing, he woi^ 'understand the thing had happened by 
Divbe appointment. Perhaps also he might be influenced 
by the fact, that Esau had sold the birthright to Jacob, 
one of whose privileges was, that he should receive a great- 
er blessing from his father than his brother : he would not 
therefoie anotil that which he saw had not happened ex- 
cept Under the direction of Divine providence. — Le ClerCy 
0^ quoted by Rosenm, 

I 
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39. Some interpret this verse, as if Jacob had said, 
Remote from the fatness of the earth shall thy dwelling 
hey nor shall it be rendered fruitful with the dew of heaven 
but who can believe that a father would imprecate any evil 
upon a beloved son ? — Rosenm. 

40. Thou shall break his yoke from off thy neck. Like 
a wild animal, impatient of the yoke, which delights in a 
free range and pasturage. It is observed that tliis prophecy 
was accomplished when Edom revolted from under the 
hand of Judah, (2 Kings, viii, 20,) and had kings of their 
own nation, until, being conquered by Hyrcanus, they were 
incorporated with the Jewish people. — Rosenm. 

45. Why should I be deprived of you both in one day ? 
at the same time, at once; for if Esau slew Jacob, he would 
be compelled to fly himself, since his parents would be un- 
able to endure the sight of him, after an avowed fratricide : 
thus Absalom, having killed his brother, fled : 2 Sam, xiii 
34. We cannot imagine the punishment of death, inflict- 
ed judicially, to be intended. — Rosenm. 

46. I am weary , Sfc. Concerning the wives of Esau : 
see above, ch. xxvi, 34, 35. Rebecca protests that, should 
Jacob also marry one of the women of Heth, the remainder 
of her life would be embittered by it. She therefore pro- 
poses to send Jacob into Mesopotamia, that he may take a 
wife out of her family. Her prudence leads her to conceal 
from her husband the true reason for sending Jacob away, 
namely, his brother's hatred. — Rosenm. 
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9. Mahalath is called below, chap, xxxvi, 3, Bashemath. 
Esau took to wife a granddaughter of Abraham, that he 
might conciliate the favour of his parents, and atone for 
the fault committed in his former marriages.^— /?ose9»n. 

12. In this dream God deigned to assure Jacob, (then 
entering upon a perilous journey,) that his providence and 
help should be ever at hand, and that he would at all times, 
as well on his departure into Mesopotamia, as on his return 
to Palestine, prove his solace and aid, and be ever the spec- 
tator and guide of his journey. Angels ascend and descend 
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upon a ladder, i. e. they receive and execute the commands 
of God. The image of a ladder is introduced, to make it 
more plain to the senses, in what way they can receive and 
perform the divine mandates. Indeed, this whole vision 
was peculiarly adapted to the imperfect knowledge man- 
kiod had of the Deity at that early age ; and, at the same 
time, it was well calculated to instruct Jacob concerning 
the special providence of God. — Rosenm, 

Our Lord appears to refer to this image, John i, 5 1 , in 
reference to which R. Hall beautifully says : " He who is 
intimately acquainted with our frame, makes use of sensible 
appearances, and causes his Son to become flesh, and to 
pitch his tent among us, that by faith in his crucified hu- 
manity, we may ascend, as by a mystic ladder, to the abode 
of the Eternal." 

16, 17. Jacob was astonished to find the Lord manifest* 
ing himself in so extraordinary a manner, in such a place ; 
probably thinking God would thus vouchsafe his presence 
only in his father's house, or where an altar was erected for 
liim. — Rosenm. 

18. Jacob erected this stone as a monument and memo- 
rial of so great a favour, i. e. of the vision ; that on his 
return, he might recall this event to his recollection; as was 
the case : see xxxv, 3. — Rosenm, 

19. Bethel, i.e. the house of God, So the Hebrews 
called every place, where God peculiarly manifested himself, 
or where he was met with or worshipped. But Jacob, 
when he so named this place, intimated that, should he re- 
turn thither in safety, this spot should have his peculiar 
regard, and that he would consecrate it, that he might 
solemnly commune with God there, or offer to him the 
homage of divine worship. From Josh, xvi, 2, it appears, 
there was an intervening space between Bethel and Lua. 
But Bethel became, in after time, so celebrated in religious 
fame, that the name of Luz was left in obscurity. When 
however. Bethel was less noted, Jacob said it was at Luz 
Ood had appeared to him : see xlviii, 3. — Rosenm. 

22. This stone, which I have set for a pillar, shall be 
^oiTs house. By these words Jacob signifies, that the 
place where this stone was should be holv to him, and that 
upon this stone, as on an altar, he would offer sacrifices 
to God. — Rosenm, 



I 
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And of all that thou shalt give me I will surely give 
the tenth unto thee. These tenths were not given to any 
priest, but were offered to God, according to the then 
customary rite : see above, chap, xiv, 20. What it was 
usual to bum, they consumed as a burnt-offering, the rest 
was eaten, not as common food, hut as something offered 
to God, in his honour. — Rosenm. 
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1 . And came into the land of the people of the east. 
By which we understand, the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
who are, in fact, to the east of Judea. — Rosenm. 

2. And lo, there were three flocks of sheep lying by it. 
When all the flocks of that region were gathered together, 
they were watered ; which seems to have been done, in 
order that no one might draw water from the well for his 
own use ; for it appears, that although elsewhere the region 
of Mesopotamia is well watered, yet in the tract lying 
around Haran, the water was less abundant : (of Haran, 
see above, xi, 31.) Several commentators are of opinion, 
that the well here mentioned is the same as that at which 
Abraham's servant met Rebecca, but from Jacob's question, 
(ver. 4,) it seems probable that this well was not so near 
to the city of Haran ; and since the Nomades wandered to 
great distances with their flocks, the well might be a good 
way from the town. — Rosenm, 

5, Know ye Laban, the son of Nahor? Laban was 
the son of Bethuel : see above, xxviii, 5. But the He- 
brews frequently call grandsons the sons of their grandfa- 
thers, instead of their fathers, especially if the grandfather 
was more noted than the father. — Rosenm, 

8. We cannot, until all the flocks be gathered together. 
They seem to refer, not so much to the difficulty of moving 
the stone, as to the rule laid down, of waiting for the 
shepherds. — Rosenm. 

9. For she kept them. This was no disgrace to Rachel, 
for even at this day, among the Arabs, the daughters of 
Emirs do not consider it beneath them to water the flocks ; 
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so also the daughters of Jethro, an eminent man among 
the Midianites, fed their father's flocks : see £xod. ii, 16. 
^Rosenm, 

11. He lifted up his voice and wept. For joy, that he 
bad so unexpectedly found those whom he was seeking ; 
so we read that Joseph shed tears of joy : chap, xiiii, 30 ; 
xlv, 14. — Rosenm. 

12. Her father's brother. Relations by blood are fre- 
quently so called : chap, xxvii, 29. — Rosenm. 

\Z. All these things. Probably all that had occurred 
in his father's family, as before recorded. Rosenm uUer 
says : He told him the cause of his journey, and what had 
happened to him, relative to the right of the first-born over 
his brother. 

14. My bone and my flesh, i. e. I acknowledge thee my 
near relative and of the same blood. — Rosenm. 

17. Leah was tender-eyed. Her eyes were weak; the 
term was generally applied to those, whose eyes were not 
lively. — Rosenm. 

18. (Hos. xii, 12.) Jacob fled into the country of Syria, 
and Israel served for a wife, and for a wife he kept sheep. 
The confession required of every Israelite, when he presented 
his basket of first-fruits before the Lord, was, A Syrian 
ready to perish was my father. 

Among those nations, it was not usual for a son-in-law 
^ receive y but to give a dowry, and the same custom pre- 
vails at the present day, among the Arabs, as we learn from 
the testimony of many credible persons. Jacob, having no 
other dowry to give, served for his wife seven years. It 
seems, however, strange, (says Le Clerc,) that Jacob offered 
to serve Laban, by way of dower, since from the great 
wealth of his father, he might hope to possess a third part 
of his property in his own right, without reckoning any- 
thing for the birthright. He needed only to have sent 
inessengers to Isaac and Rebecca, and he would have re- 
ceived the dower from them. But we can scarcely judge 
from our manners of those of that early period. — Rosenm. 

20. Ajid Jacob served seven years for Rachel. Michaelis, 
in the notes to his German translation, has followed R. Levi, 
who thinks that Jacob received Leah in marriage, not as is 
commonly supposed, on the completion of the seven years' 
service, but at their commencement, because otherwise the 
reckoning of time will not agree with the events which fol- 

I 2 
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low. For, if the marriage of Leah be deferred to the end 
of the seven years, eleven or twelve children, all sons, be- 
sides Benjamin, who was born seven years after in the land 
of Canaan, chap, xxxv, 16 — 18, and one daughter Dinah, 
must have been bom in that time, which could hardly have 
been the case, unless we reckon a child every seven months, 
or twins, which cannot be inferred from the history, but 
rather that the children were born in regular succession. 
What follows, is however so evidently opposed to this sug- 
gestion, that we cannot adopt it, for we are told that Jacob 
demanded his wife, because his days of servitude were ful- 
filled. But if we reckon that Jacob, when he had fulfilled 
the seven years* service, married Rachel also, there will be 
no difl&culty, since there is nothing extraordinary in twelve 
children being born in seven years, by two wives, and as 
many handmaids. — Rosenm. 

27, 28. Week, This is one of the few intimations we 
have, in these early records, of this division of time. 

And Jacob did so, and fulfilled her week. Some under- 
stand this a week of years, but if this were to be explained 
of RachePs seven years, it would follow that Jacob did not 
marry Rachel, till the completion of another seven years ; 
which we are prevented from supposing, by chap, xxx, 1, 
where Rachel is said to have been envious of her sister's fer- 
tility, which she could not have been, if she had married 
Jacob at the close of the second seven years, i. e. of fourteen 
years, for before the birth of Joseph, and, doubtless, about 
the end of the latter seven years, chap, xxx, 4, Rachel 
gave her handmaid Bilhah to Jacob, in her room ; and see 
note XXX, 25. — Rosenm. 

31. And when the Lord saw that Leah was hated, i. e. 
less beloved, as at ver. 30 is expressly stated. — Rosenm, 
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3. Go in unto my handmaid Bilhah, Rachel acted ac- 
cording to the manners of that day, when wives were accus- 
tomed to regard the children born by their bondwomen to 
their husbands as their own ofispring. She shall bear upon 
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my knees, i. e. that I may receive her child as my own, and 
place him on my knees. — Rosenm, 

6. God hath judged me. God hath undertaken my cause. 
He has preserved me from the opprobrium of barrenness. 
— Rosenm. 

8. She says, with all the means in my power I have con- 
tended with my sister, that I might equal her in offspring, 
and thus place myself on an equality with her, in my hus- 
band's eyes ; and since I was unable to present him with 
chiklren of my own, because hitherto I have been barren, 
I besought the Lord in prayer, and when I obtained not my 
desire, I gave to him my handmaid, by whom I had offspring. 
All this she calls, wrestling, with her sister ; as though she 
had said '^ I left no means untried, that I might equal my 
sister.*'— Rosenm. 

11 . A troop Cometh. It is very clear that the text sig- 
nifies, as it is rendered by the Septuagint, ivith good fortune, 
auspiciously, i. e. this has happened to me auspiciously, 
that my maiden, whom I gave to my husband, has brought 
forth a son. Or it may be taken as an exultation, How 
happy ! well done ! that good might be augured to her from 
this child having been born of her handmaid. — Rosenm. 
Dathe adopts the same translation. 

14. Mandrakes. Endless conjectures have been made, 
as to what plant the Dudaim (here rendered mandrakes) 
was. The orientals are generally agreed it was thB Atropa 
Mandragora of Linneeus, and Sir Jas. £. Smith thinks 
this was the plant. See his article Dudaim in Rees' Cyclo- 
pcedia, and for a figure of the plant and root see art. Man- 
dragora in the Penny Cyclopadia. 

It is a general opinion throughout the east that the man- 
dragora is a powerful philtre or love-potion, and it is com- 
monly used by the orientals for this purpose. Hence, 
Rachel, anxious to become a mother, was so desirous to 
obtain this fruit. Celsius, indeed, says that the mandra- 
gora possesses no such qualities, and that such artifices 
ought not to be ascribed to a pious and innocent female, 
brought up in a patriarchal family, to very different conduct. 
Michaelis has replied to this, that we know the eastern 
women did attribute that virtue to the mandragora, and 
supposing they did so erroneously, yet the belief, though 
erroneous, caused them so earnestly to seek after that fruit. 
The piety and modesty of Rachel will not be much praised 
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by any one who reads her history without prepossession. 
A woman who worshipped an idol, and stole it even from 
her own father, would not hesitate to use such means to 
obtain an influence over her husband. Nor was she taught 
by her father the purest morals, seeing he was capable 
of prostituting his virgin daughter to the unwitting Jacob. 
The time itself when Reuben found this fruit, viz. the wheat 
harvest, accords very well with the mandragora, for, (as 
may be gathered from the progress of the narrative,) it was 
not the flowers which were sought, (they not being pos- 
sessed of any efficacy,) but the fruit, which is ripe in the 
month of May, when the wheat-harvest comes on and the 
plant is off the flower. — Rosenm. 

15. Is it a small matter, (i. e. does it not suffice thee,) 
that thou hast taken my husband ? So she calls Jacob ; 
as though, by her numerous offspring, she had so bound 
and conciliated him to herself, that he was, as it were, her's 
and not Rachel's. — Rosenm, ; and see note 20. 

18. The name might seem to denote the hire of the 
mandrakes which she had given to her sister, but she rather 
inferred that the child had been granted her as a reward, 
for having given her maid to her husband, for the purpose 
of bearing offspring ; it seems, therefore, that Leah thought 
she was performing a good deed, when she presented her 
handmaid to Jacob. — Rosenm, 

20. Now will my husband dwell with me, i. e. he will 
stay with me rather than with my sister, nor will he desert 
my bed; which it may be inferred from ver. 15, ef seqq, 
that Jacob had formerly done. — Rosenm, 

24. The Lord shall add to me another son. Better so 
rendered, than to take it as a vow or prayer. She augurs, 
that having at length borne a son, she may regard it as a 
pledge that she shall have other offspring ; as though she 
had said, since I have begun to bear, God will be favour- 
able to me henceforth. — Rosenm, 

25. We now pass on to those events which happened 
to Jacob, after the completion of the fourteen years' servi- 
tude for his wives, during the subsequent six years, until 
the twentieth, when he departed from Mesopotamia. Send 
me away. With thy free permission let me depart. He 
also tacitly demands some reward for his labours, nor could 
the sheep, because Jacob had named besides the speckled 
cattle, the brown among the sheep. And gave them, i. e. 
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Laban well send him away empty-handed, and that he 
clearly saw this, we perceive from his answer, ver. 28. — 
Rosenm, 

32. This whole passage is so complicated, that Jerome 
acknowledged that up to his day, no one had been able to 
explain it clearly. Mention is made, in this verse, of three 
distinct colours, — -the speckled; the spotted unth black and 
white ; and the brown. The two former, generally, both 
among the. sheep and the goats; the brown, specifically 
among the sheep, and again, the two former, specifically 
aiuong the goats. Jacob, therefore, demands that Laban 
should separate the brown only among the sheep, and not 
the speckled and spotted ; and again, the speckled and 
spotted alone among the goats, and not the brown. The 
concluding words of the verse, are more obscure. It shall 
he my hire. For it looks as though he had asked for his 
hire, all among the sheep and goats, which, after the sepa- 
ration was made, should be found to be of these three 
colours ; which would certainly have been a very large 
demand, and opposed to what Jacob had said before, that 
he would ask none of those which now belonged to Laban. 
But, from what follows, we learn that Jacob is speaking of 
those variegated ones, that should afterwards be born of the 
sheep and goats that remained with him, when the brown, 
speckled, and spotted, which belonged to Laban, were taken 
away. He says, therefore, it shall be my hire, i. e. all the 
brown, speckled, and spotted, which shall be born of the 
whole-coloured ; that is, the purely white or black ones, 
remaining with me. — Rosenm. 

33. My honesty, he says, shall be proved by the sight 
of my flocks alone; amongst which, if there be found any 
white sheep, or goats, or any of the latter black, you will 
know they have been stolen from you. — Rosenm, 

34. He signifies that he accepts the proposal. So be it ! 
I accede to what you ask; for Laban was persuaded, that 
all the young would be his, because it is according to nature 
that the white sheep should bear white ones, and the black 
ones black ; but Jacob changed nature by art, as is related 
ver. 37, et seqq. — Rosenm. 

35. And every one that had some white in it. The 
words signify, all in which any white is found ; in which 
there are any spots of white upon a black skin. He does 
not say this of the lambs or sheep, but all the brown among 
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all these speckled, spotted, and brown, in which there 
were any white spots, into the hand of his sons, to feed 
and to keep. The sons of Laban are meant, not those of 
Jacob, for they could not yet be able to keep sheep, nor 
would Laban entrust his flocks to their custody. — Rosenm. 
36. And he set three day's journey betwixt himself and 
Jacob, i. e.' between the brown and speckled flock com- 
mitted to his sons, and the whole-coloured ones left with 
Jacob, that by this removal every opportunity for deception 
might be prevented, lest Jacob should lay claim to any 
among the spotted cattle and brown sheep, as having been 
bom since tbat agreement; or lest many others of that 
kind should be born among the flocks. — Rosenm, 

39. And brought forth cattle ringstraked, speckled, and 
spotted. Doubtless this eflect was produced by the force 
of imagination, which is said to have greater power over 
sheep, on such occasions, than any other animals. Many 
ancient and modem writers have confirmed the great in- 
fluence of the mother's imagination upon her oflspring. — 
Rosenm. 

40. And Jacob did separate the lambs. That is, as Jar- 
chi rightly explains it, he separated the spotted and brown 
lambs, bom to him by this artifice of the rods, from the 
other flock belonging to Laban, which he kept, lest they 
should be mixed together, and Laban should have occasion 
to complain of him, because he had purposely mixed his 
own spotted cattle with his whole-coloured ones, that the 
whole-coloured might bring forth party-coloured, which, by 
the agreement, were to be Jacob's. — Rosenm. 

Set the faces of the flock totvard the ringstraked, and 
all the broum, in the flock of Laban. Here is related an- 
other artifice of Jacob, by which he caused that the whole- 
coloured cattle should produce spotted ; for he turned the 
faces of Laban's whole-coloured cattle towards the speck- 
led, brown, and spotted, which were born to him of his 
own flock. — Rosenm. 

Dathe renders the passage : And he separated the lambs, 
and placed them so that the party-coloured and black 
stood opposite to the flocks of Laban, 
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4. Jacob sent some one to fetch Rachel and Leah, into 
the field where he was with the flocks, for he would not 
return home to them himself; fearing that by some means 
Laban should become acquainted with his intention. It 
appears therefore that he wished to depart from the country 
secretly. Rachel here, and elsewhere, is set before Leah, 
because she was chiefly regarded as the wife of Jacob, since 
Leah was not his by choice. Thus the Bethlehemites who 
were of the tribe of Judah which sprang from Leah, when 
they prayed for a blessing on Ruth, set Rachel's name first: 
see Ruth iv, II. — Rosenm, 

7. Changed my wages ten times, i. e. oflen ; examples 
of this import of the tenth number occur, Numb, xiv, 22. 
They have tempted me now these ten times : Job xix, 3. 
These ten times have ye reproached me, i. e. these many 
times. So the Latins say a thousand times, and six hun- 
dred times, for a very great number. — Rosenm. 

8. If he said thus, — the speckled shall be thy wages, -r- 
that is, alone, not the other party-coloured ones also, or 
the brown ; contrary to the first agreement ; because he 
thought the sheep would not bring forth speckled, and so 
those which were born, would be his. Then all the cattle 
bare speckled, contrary to his expectation ; because Jacob 
lay the speckled rods in the watering troughs. The same 
must be understood of the other colours, which is omitted 
for the sake of brevity. — Rosenm. 

12. For I have seen all that Laban doeth unto thee. 
There is an ellipsis here, which we may supply as follows : 
you may rightly have recourse to artifice, and I will be 
propitious to you ; by which means you will obtain those 
wages from an avaricious man, which he would not other- 
wise give* Certainly it seems from what goes before, that 
Jacob so interpreted the dream. — Le Clerc. 

13. Moses ben Nachman, observes, that although Jacob 
relates the above vision, and that which follows, as though 
they had both happened at one and the same time, and as 
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if these things had been spoken to him all at once ; yet 
they must have occurred at different times. For the first 
was at the beginning of the six years, after the agreement 
was made about the future wages ; when Jacob was taught 
in a dream, the means of increasing his flock, by the arti- 
fice of the rods. But it is evident, that the vision which 
follows, took place at the end of the six years, when he 
meditated leaving Laban. A. Fuller also thinks that Jacob 
had two dreams ; one before the event came to pass, and 
one after. The former recorded in verse 10, and the latter 
in the three following verses. It is clearly intimated here, 
that Jacob was taught to consider God had interfered in 
his behalf, between him and his father-in-law. The ex- 
pression in the 1 3th verse, I am the God of Bethel, is very 
remarkable ; and clearly shews, that the person addressing 
Jacob was divine. 

15. Are we not counted of him strangers? for he hath 
sold us : treating us as bondwomen ; whilst he compelled 
thee to serve fourteen years for us. And hath quite devour- 
ed also, i. e. because he absolutely took and employed for 
his own use our money, Jacob could not give a dowry for 
his wives, (see note xxix, 18,) his dowry was, his servitude 
to Laban during fourteen years. This man, therefore, had 
he been just, should have given to his daughters as a dowry, 
the wages which he must have paid a mercenary servant, 
for the labour of so many years. But from avarice he ap- 
propriated to himself all the profit derived from Jacob's 
labour, and gave none of it to his daughters. — Rosenm. 

16. For all the riches, Jarchi says, this may be ren- 
dered hut ; yet it may be properly rendered for, in order 
to meet such an objection as this. The sons of Laban 
said, How do you call that yours, which Jacob has con- 
trived to procure during six years ? Is it not rather Laban's 
property being taken out of the flock of Laban ? The daugh- 
ters therefore, as an answer to this objection reply : As for 
what Jacob has gotten in these six years, certainly it is ours, 
and our children's ; being given to us, by the Divine plea- 
sure, and taken from him ; because he withheld what was 
our due in all the preceding years; it is now, at length, 
restored by the will of God. — Rosenm. 

19. And Rachel had stolen the images that were her 
father s. That these were looked on as gods, we learn 
from the words of Laban him'self. 30. Wherefore hast thou 
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stolen my gods ? And that they were (Peruites) household 
godsy is evident from the history of Micah, (Judg. xvii, 5,) 
and also of Michal the wife of David, (1 Sam. xix, 13.) 
Eimchi thinks they were contrived by astrologers that they 
might foretell things to come. Aben Ezra is of opinion 
that they were made iu human form, that they might be 
the subjects of divine influence. — Rosenm. 

21. And crossed the river. The Euphrates, which is 
called the river, 

25. Now Jacob had pitched his tent in the mount, i. e. 
Gilead, which is mentioned before, ver. 2 1 . And Lahan 
with his brethren J pitched in the mount of Gilead. In the 
same mountain, but on another pait of it. — Rosenm. 

30. Probably the most ancient evidence of the worship 
of images known. The progress of image worship is fur- 
ther marked, chap, xxxv, 2. — K. 

31. We have here an evidence of the unformed state of 
society, for there could not have been any regular magis- 
tracy, or this would not have been feared ; the same remark 
applies to Jacob's terror of Esau, in the next chapter, and 
to the conduct of Jacob's sons, in the 34th chapter. A 
country thus circumstanced must have been very thinly 
inhabited, and in its rudest state ; and yet this was one of 
the roost early-peopled countries we know. So well does 
the history agree with what must have been once the state 
of things, as greatly to vindicate its authenticity. — K. 

32. Before our brethren y i. e. the neighbours whom 
Laban had brought with him. — Rosenm, 

40. / waSy i. e. in this condition. In the day the drought 
consumed me, and the frost by night. Whilst the heat is 
ardent during the day-time in the east, the cold of the night 
is piercing and dangerous, which arises from the dew that 
falls before dawn ; this is stated by all travellers in those 
r^ons. — Rosenm , 

44. Let it be, i. e. let the heap, (presently to be piled, 
as a token of the agreement entered upon between us,) be 
for a witness^ that we will not in future injure one another. 
— Rosenm, 

46. And Jacob said unto his brethren, i. e. to the rela- 
tives of Laban, whom he had brought with him, as some of 
the Hebrews understand it, comparing this passage with 
xlvii, 3. Those who refer the pronoun to Jacob, understand 
his wives, with hia sons and companions, to be meant, as 

K 
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ver. 32 ; and it seems, those who were allied to Jacob, 
ought to be understood, as well as those whom Laban had 
brought with him ; for he might exhort these, that, in unison 
with his own people, they should assist in bringing stones 
for making the tumulus, a witness and proof of the covenant 
then entered into. — Rosenm. 

53. The God of Abraham, and the gods of Nahor. So 
the words should be rendered according to the Hebrews, who 
observe that the former is holy, signifying, the one and true 
God ; and the latter, profane, i. e. signifying, the false gods. 
They were certainly different, for that tiie ancestors of 
Abraham, beyond the Euphrates, worshipped strange gods, 
is expressly stated: Josh, xxiv, 2. Judge betunxt us. 
Let them avenge broken faith : see above, xvi, 5. The 
words, the God of their father, Jarchi observes, are also to 
be understood of the false gods : so also Le Clerc, who 
explains it of Terah, and adds, " after having invoked their 
own gods, Laban superstitiously adds to them, the God of 
their common parent, as though he ought to be reverenced 
by them both." We agree with Eben Ezra, who supposes 
these words to be parenthetical, as though he had said, each 
one invoked his god, to be the avenger of the violated treaty. 
--T'Rosenm, 

Abraham, with Nahor, his brother, before he followed 
the divine call, worshipped strange gods : Josh, xxiv, 2. 
Therefore Laban, a superstitious man, wishes them to be 
the avengers, if either should fail in the treaty made. — 
Dathe, See also Ainsworth and Poole, 

54. Offered sacrifice. The original signifies to slayy 
generally, (as 1 Sam. xxviii, 24; 1 Kings xix, 21,) and a 
feast, (as Prov. xvii, I ;) and the Hebrews observe, that 
these words ought not to be understood of sacrifices, for 
Jacob is said to hav^ invited Laban and his companions to 
eat with him, which he would not have done if this feast 
had been connected with a sacrifice to the God of Jacob. 
It was customary, after the conclusion of a treaty, to hold 
festivities : see above, xxvii, 30. — Rosenm, Dathe renders 
it, Then he prepared a feast in the mount. 
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1. In the same manner as God had shewn to Jacob, 
when departing irom his own land, many angels ascending 
and descending upon a ladder, as ministers appointed to 
guard him ; so now, the same heavenly messengers come 
to meet him, returning, with an anxious heart, to his coun- 
try ; that he may perceive there is no cause for him to fear, 
since God, who had promised to be ever at hand, was 
present to lead him back in safety. — Rosenm, 

2. Makanaim, i. e. two hosts, or camps, Jacob means, 
bis own, and that of the angels who attended him. — Dathe^ 

5. And I have sent to tell (these things to) my lord. 
It seems as though Jacob said this, that Esau might under- 
stand, he was not in needy circumstances, nor returning 
into Canaan, with a design to claim, by virtue of the birth- 
right formerly sold to him, his share of the paternal proper- 
ty. Doubtless this information tended much to conciliate 
Esau. — Le Clerc, 

22, 23. Jacob appears to have conducted his family over 
the river, and then returned again. 

24. And there turestled a man with him. The same 
person is called God: ver. 28, 30: Hos. xii, 3; also. 
The Angel: Hos. xii, 4. Our theologians generally con- 
clude this was the uncreated angel, the Son of God, a 
Person of the Father, as well as His Messenger, bearing the 
remarkable iiames of the Angel of the Lord, the Angel 
of the Covenant, and, by these titles, distinguished from 
common angels: see chap, xvi, 7; xxi, 17. — Rosenm, 

25. Out of joint. This dislocation seems to have been 
but instantaneous, as Jacob could not have moved, if it 
had remained, but he felt the effect of it. 

29. Wherefore, why thus, dost thou ask my name ? He 
intimates, that by the name itself of Israel (a prince of 
God) which he hsid given to him, Jacob might understand 
that he had not to do with a man, hke himself. In the 
same manner, the Angel, when interrogated concerning his 
name, answers Manoah, (Judg. xiii, 18,) Why askest thou 
thus J after my name, seeing it is secret ? — Rosenm» 
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32. The tfords, unto this day^ shew that the referettcfe is 
to a custom maintained from the time of Jacob, to the age 
of Moses. The Je'ws so carefully observe this custom, that 
they abstain from the back sinews of animals, anderen 
from the back parts of animals, Until the sinews be aB re- 
moved. — Rosenm. 
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2. Jarchi well observes, that that which was dearest to 
him he placed in the rear ; that if Esau should be violent, 
at least the hindermost might be left and escape. Besides, 
he prudently placed the children with their mothers, that 
Esau, moved to pity, might spare both.— Bosenwi. 

8. Jacob speaks as an inferior to his superior, whose 
favour he is anxious to conciliate by offering gifts, as is the 
custom, to this day, in the east. An inferior is not allow- 
ed to approach his superior, without offering him gifts; 
and it is regarded as the greatest tokai of contempt, if be 
refuse the present offered. — Rosenm. 

10. I resolved to greet thee thus, that thou miglitest 
receive this gift from me ; for it was as pleasing to me to 
behold thy face, as if I had seen the face of Grod ; yea of 
God, favourable to me. — Rosenm, 

14. Until I come unto my lord, at Seir. Esau seems 
to have invited Jacob, to come into the lands under his 
authority; nor did Jacob decline the invitation, thotigh 
perhaps, he never went there; at all events, Moses does 
not record his journey thither. — Le Clerc, 

17. And built him a house. He seems to have used 
planks and beams, because he designed to remain there a 
considerable time. — Rosenm. 

18. We understand this simply to mean, that he came 
without any injury or accident from Succoth toShech'em, 
which was a city, situated between the mountains 'Grerizim 
and Ebal ; after it was rebuilt, it was called Neapolis. — * 
Rosenm, 

19. For a hundred pieces of money. It is uncertain 
what is meant by this; it does not seem to have been 
stamped money, which is not of such ancient date. Mt- 
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chaelis thinks it was a weight used among the ancients^ and 
unknown to us. — Rosenm. 

20. And he erected there an altar ^ and called it Ood, 
the God of Israel. There seems to be an ellipsis here, and 
the sense is, he called that altar, the altar of God— of th^ 
God of Israel; that is, not of any god, but of the God 
alone, whom Israel worshipped.-^^o^eTiro. 
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7. Because he had wrought folly in Israel, Israel was 
now only a proper name, and therefore it is supposed, these 
words, and what follows, are added by the historian : or it 
may be rendered, against Israel, i. e. against Jacob, who 
had received that name. 

13. Shechem is here placed before his father, because 
the afi&ir chiefly concerned him, as Laban is put before 
Bethuel, (xxiv, 50,) where (as in this case) the brother 
speaks for the sister, the father remaining silent. That 
Simeon and Levi, Dinah's brothers, were the chief authors 
of this reply, we learn from verse 25. — Rosenm. 

14. These young men did not advance this point serious* 
ly, but covered their treachery with this affected scrupulo- 
sity; and Jacob, who was most likely present, did not 
interfere, but was rather glad at the difficulty which was 
started, hoping, that in this way, the storm might blow 
over, — Schrank. 

23, 24. It seems (as Le Clerc observes) that they could 
not have been a very numerous, or very opulent people, 
who were induced on account of the wealth of one family, 
to receive circumcision. But if, as appears, the rite was 
at that time practised by the Egyptians, the example of so 
great a nation might have some weight with the Shech- 
emites. — Rosenm. 

25. Arid the sons of Jacob, Simeon and Levi, Dijuth's 
brethren, took each man his sword. We are not to under- 
stand that Simeon and Levi, alone, without any assistance, 
did this foul deed. These two alone, seem to be named, 
because they were the leaders of this affair ; they did not 
apply to the other brothers for their aid, but had with them 
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a nmttber of servants. This deed of Jacob's sons Teas greatly 
abhorred by their father, who strongly reprehended it, both 
at the time, and when he was dying : see ver. 30 : and 
below, xlix, 5, 6. But that thirst for revenge, which is 
much more intense among the orientals, than any other 
people, was increased in the sons of Jacob, by the feeling 
which exists among the Arabs to this day, that a brother 
is more deeply aggrieved by the dishonour of his sister, 
than a husband by the infidelity of his wife. — Rosenm. 

27. The sons of Jacob ^ that is, the other sous, who came 
for the purpose of spoil, when they learned the successful 
issue of the enterprise. — Rosenm. 

The reflections of Andrew Fuller, on this chapter, are 
well worth deep consideration. ^^ Alas ! how one sin leads 
on to another, and like flames of fire, spreads devastation 
in every direction ! Dissipation leads to seduction ; seduc- 
tion produces wrath : wrath thirsts for revenge ; the thirst 
of revenge has recourse to treachery ; treachery issues in 
murder ; and murder is followed by lawless depredation !'^ 
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1 . Jacob is called on to fulfil the vow, made at Bethel, 
(chap, xxviii, 20 — 22,) which he appears hitherto to have 
delayed, if not neglected. 

2. Strange gods. Probably the images which Rachel 
and the servants of Jacob brought from Mesopotamia ; and 
some, it is likely, were retained from the spoils of the 
Shechemites. Be ckan, i. e. wash yourselves with water. 
By this ablution of the body, the wife and servants of 
Jacob were to signify that they were contaminated with the 
impurity of idolatry, and did, by that rite, purify themselves 
from it. Some commentators, with whom is Midiaelis, 
are of opinion, that this rite signified their conversion to 
the true religion, and was thus a kind of baptism. And 
change your garments. For they were of opinion, that 
the very clothes were contaminated by the worship of idols. 
^^^Rosenm. 

These two, I doubt not, were pious customs which their 
godly ancestors had observed from the beginning of offer- 
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log soknm sacrifices. All nations retained these washings 
and white fftarmeniSy when they performed the solemn 
offices of religion ; which were not deriTed from idolatry, 
but from the purest antiquity.— -PaMc^. 

4. And the ear-tinffs which were in their ears. There 
were (says Le Clerc on this verse) two description of ear* 
rings 4 one^ worn for the sake of ornament by the women, 
whikh is not the kind here meant ; the other, regarded as 
sacred, bmg a sort of amulet to avert any thing evil, and 
which was worn by both sexes. Perhaps they were en- 
graved under a certain star with Talismanic rites, and 
sculptured with various figures, in which the idolaters 
imagined there was some virtue. That this superstition 
existed among certain African christians, even to Augus- 
tine's lime, appears from the following passage in his 
epistles. '' The superstition of rings is to be execrated ; 
and amongst them, that of ear-rings suspended from the 
tips of the ears even of the men, and used not to please 
men, but to serve devils :" Epist. ccxlv. In another place 
he calls these rings the phylacteries of idols, (See also an 
extract from Montfaugon*s Ant, in Calmet, art. Ear-ring^ 
by which it appears, the 'Roman ladies wore images of 
Jupiter and Juno in their ears.) There can be no doubt 
but the Chaldean servants, whom Jacob had with him, and 
who were infected with the superstition of their nation, 
brought into his family these images of gods, and rings 
consecrated with magical rites. — Rosenm, 

5, The terror of God, We are not to understand by 
this, (as Le Clerc rightly observes,) that these nations feared 
Gt>d, but it was a terror sent from God, like that described 
£xod. xxiii, 27, or a fear of that kind, called by the Greeks 
a panic ;. and which, when there is no visible cause for it, 
is supposed to be sent by God ; and truly there was no 
cause why the Canaanites should have feared Jacob, as he 
himself says in verse 30 of the preceding chapter. — Rosenm, 

8. Deborahy Rebecca's nurse. The death of Deborah is 
recorded by Moses, not because it was more worthy to be men- 
tioned than that of Rebecca, of which he has said nothing, 
but because he wished to point out the origin of a name 
given to an oak, which had remained stanchng to his day, 
as he had done also on other occasions, such as the name of 
Zoar, (xix, 22,) and of Bethel, (xxviii, 19.) It was more 
especially the design of Moses that the IsraeUtes should in 
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those places call to mind the memorable deeds of their an- 
cestors, and the promises which they had received.— DaMe. 

10. WhoX is here said seems intended to confirm that 
which had been stated before, (xxxii, 28,) that Jacob's mind 
might be the more fully prepared by the signal and august 
name of Israel, for those things which yet remained for 
him to accomplish. But since it is said here, that he is no 
more to be called by the name of Jacoby and yet Moses 
subsequently, and other of the Old Testament writers, call 
him by that name, — Aben Ezra and others of the Hebrews 
say, we are to understand here that not by the name of 
Jacob only^ but also, by that much more excellent name of 
Israel, he should be called. — Rosenm, 

11. It is worthy of observation, that in those days, na- 
tions were not so numerous as they afterwards became. 
Individual &milies, at the beginning, being dispersed in 
colonies, composed nations ; and since twelve families were 
about to spring from Jacob, they might be denominated 
nations after the manner of that age. — Le Clerc. 

13. And God went up before him, i. e. the sign or sym* 
bol of the Divine presence went up. — Rosenm. 

14, 15. Jacob seems to have renewed those rites he 
observed when God first appeared to him at Bethel : see 
chap, xxviii, 18. 

18. As her soul was in departing. This sheweth the 
soul of man to be a spiritual, immortal substance, distinct 
firom the body. — Ainsworth, 

21. The tower of Edar, i.e. the tower of the fiock. 
There was, either in Jerusalem, or not far from that city, a 
town of this name, as appears fi'om Micah iv, 8. — Rosenm. 

26. Which were born to him in Padanaram, But Ben- 
jamin was bom in the land of Canaan: see ver. 17, 18. 
Augustine well observes in his QucBst. cxvii on Gen., " There 
is no easier solution of this difficulty than to regard it as a 
senecdoche, where, under the name of the greater or more 
excellent part of any thing, that which does not strictly per- 
tain to it is comprehended : thus, although Judas was no 
longer among the twelve apostles, when the Lord arose 
from the dead, since he was not living ; yet the apostle, in 
his epistles, retains the number, (1 Cor. xv, 5,) when he 
says that he appeared to the twelve." — Rosenm. 
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1. As at chap^ xxr, 12, after the history of Abraham, 
we hkvB the genealc^y of Ishtnael, so here, that of Isaac 
beiii^^fiiiished, and the sons of Jacob enumerated, the ge- 
fi^atog^-of JS^ou (about which nothing had been said bef(^e) 
is raeorded. There is included also in this chapter the 
genealogy of Seir, the Horite, whose land Esau had, after 
his expulsion, occupied, as is stated Deut. ii, 12. -^-Rosenm. 

2« lliese women are called by other names, (chap, isixvi, 
34;) the one here named Adah, being doubtless the same 
t^ere called Bashemath, the daughter, as here of Elon the 
Hitlite^ and in xxvi, 34, and xxviii, 9, as well as here, three 
wivig0 coily are mentioned, and in each place, two are said to 
be Canaamtes, and one. a daughter of Ishmael. Aholib€b* 
mah is called the daughter of Anah, the daughter of Zibeon ;. 
but since Anah is twice called the $cn of Zibeon, (yet* 
20 and -24,) the Samaritan version and Septuagint read the 
Mdond verse, son of Zibeon, Dathe and others adopt this 
version ; Michaelis, however, thinks the received text is rights 
and that! the sense is, that Aholibamah was the daughter of 
Anah, and the granddaughter of Zibeon, and that the custom 
of the Edomites might be so to deduce their genealogies. — 
BkfS&Mni 

3. Bashemath is clearly the same as Mahalaih, xxviii, 9. 

'6. In the land of Canaan, By which is intimated, says 
Miehaeiis, that the land of Canaan was the cradle of the 
Edoioites, but Beir was the land of their youth, manhood 
aad' strength. — Rosenm, 

'^-^^. Moses ben Nachman su^ests that Esau had not 
fully conquered Seir, when Jacob returned from Mesopota- 
mia^ but then, finding the land of Canaan not sufficient for 
botk' their flocks, he finally drove out the Horites, and 
setcied there : see Deut. ii, 12 ; see Rosenm, 
' 12." Amalek, Generally supposed to be the ancestor of 
the -Amalekites^ whom the Israelites were commanded to 
destroy; but as the Amalekites were a powerful nation, 
when Israel came out of Egypt, some think their origin 
must date much earlier : see Amalek in Calmefs Diet, 
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15. Dukes, As the Israelites divide the land of Canaan 
into tribes, according to the number and names of their 
ancestors, so the Edomites divided their land into princi- 
palities or dukedoms, according to the number of the sons 
of Esau.— Da^Ae. 

16. Duke Korah. No mention is made of him before. 
Some think he was a grandson of Eliphaz. Michaelis, 
seeing that in Chron. i, 36, seven sons of Eliphaz are men- 
tioned, and among them Timna, suggests that this name 
must not be confounded with Timna his concubine, but was 
perhaps the name of a son of Eliphaz, who having married, 
died without children, and that one of his brothers took his 
widow, and had a son by her, named Korah. Dr. Kennicot 
(with whom Dr. A. Clarke agrees) thinks the words, duke 
Korah, are an interpolation, since they are not found in the 
Samaritan. 

18. The dukes here enumerated, are the sons of Esau, 
by Abolibamah. Since above, ver. 14, no sons are assigned 
to them, they are here mentioned as the heads of the tribes. 
•"•^Rosenm. 

20. The Horites, who in the time of Abraham inhabited 
Mount Seir, were smitten by Chedorlaomer and the con- 
federate kings: see xiv, 16; but one who escaped from 
that slaughter, named Seir, raised up again the prostrate 
and almost extinct nation, and extended it so, that in the 
time of Esau it possessed ample territories in that moun- 
tain. The family therefore of this Seir, by whom the na- 
tion of the Horites was preserved, see ver. 20 — 30, Moses 
enumerated, not so much on its own account, seeing that 
it had no connexion with Abraham or his posterity, nor 
any part in the promises given to Abraham, as on ac- 
count of Esau, the son of Isaac and the grandson of Abra- 
ham. For not only did the Horites precede Esau in the 
possession of Seir, but for a good while they regarded him^ 
with his family, as a neighbour and fellow-occupier, so that 
the two people seemed likely to be united into one, until^ 
secret discords arising, the Edomites, the posterity of Esau, 
drove out the Horites, and possessed their territory alone : 
see Deut. ii, 5, 12, 22. — Rosenm, 

24. Found Jemini in the wilderness, Jerome, following 
Oleaster, who was most learned in the Hebrew language, 
says Jemini is nowhere used in the sacred scriptures 
for mules, but that it signifies salt water, such as b fre- 
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quently met with in the regions inhabited by the Edom* 
ites. St. Jerome says, that the word is Punic, i. e. Syriac, 
and signifies, hot springs. — Schrank. Michaelis also un- 
derstands the passage, of the discovery of warm baths : see 
Laws of Moses ^ toI. ii, 441. Dathe translates the word 
TkermtBf hot baths j without giving any note upon it. 

31. Many commoitators think that as the Israelites had 
not any king till after the time of Moses, this and the fol- 
lowing verses were added from 1 Chron. i, 43 — 60, where 
the same list is given; but as Moses, chap, xxxv, 11, had 
recorded the promise that kings should spring from Jacob, 
he may have recorded this to shew that the Edomites 
had eight kings before this promise was fulfilled to Israel. 
Midiaelis concludes Moses was the author of these nine 
verses, because, 1. There is no reason why Moses should 
not have written them, since he and all the Israelites who 
believed the divine promise, were fully persuaded there 
would be kings in Israel, and Moses wrote (Deut. xvii) 
of the election and duty of kings. 2. To the objection 
that the succession of dukes and kings, and then dukes 
again, here enumerated, was more numerous than could 
have occurred in the 238 years which elapsed from Esau 
to Moses, Michaelis replies, that the dukes were only 
heeids of tribes, and governed contemporaneously ; that 
both dukes and kings of Edom existed together in the time 
of Moses, as appears from comparing Exod. xv, 15, and 
Numbers xx, 14 ; that these kings did not succeed in any 
one instance by inheritance, but probably obtained the 
throne by choice of the people or violence, and were some 
of them foreigners to the Edomites, since Saul of Rehoboth, 
by the Euphrates, (ver. 37,) could not have been an Edomite ; 
that this was the ancient list of kings to the time of Moses, 
and not the more recent one coeval with David and Solo- 
mon, since the throne was, in their time, hereditary, as clearly 
appears firom 1 Kings xi, 14, and 2 Kings iii, 27 ; and that 
it is by no means improbable that there was a succession 
of eight kings in two centuries. And lastly, that if, as is 
before shewn, there were kings and dukes of Edom exist- 
ing when Moses wrote, we may infer, that if Moses was the 
author of those parts of the chapter which treat of the 
dukes, he was also of that concerning the kings, since of 
both, Moses makes mention elsewhere, and it would involve 
the sacred writer in a kind of absurdity to suppose, that he 
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would take the pains to describe the dukes, and pass over 
the kings, who were of greater importance, in silence : see 
Rosenm, 

33. Johah. Not a few of the ancients thought Jobab and 
Job the same, which Deyling has shewn to be not only an 
historical, but also a grammatical error. — Rosenm, 

39. Hadar or Hadctd, 1 Chron. i, 50. He appears to 
have reigned in Moses' time ; hence there is no mention of 
his death. He was therefore the same to whom Moses sent 
ambassadors : Numb, xx, 14. — Rosenm, 

40—42. Rosenmuller thinks we have in these verses 
the posterity of Esau's three sons by Aholibamah, Jeush, 
Jaalam, and Korah, ver. 5 — 14, and that they were not 
named at ver. 14, because they were not so numerous at 
first as those of Eliphaz and Reuel; but that afterwards 
they increased in numbers, and were subdivided into branch- 
es, as enumerated in these verses, and that this subdivision 
did not probably take place till the reign oi Hadar y the 
last of the kings of the Edomites, mentioned ver. 39, who 
was contemporary with Moses. What seems to confirm 
this conjecture is, that at Chron. chap, i, 51, we find this 
subdivision of the families of Esau by these three sons con- 
nected with the history of those eight kings, and with the 
last by name. 
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1 . The heading (epigraph) of the section which occupies 
the remainder of this book, is clearly to be found in the next 
verse, for as in the foregoing chapter, after he had said (ver. 
8) that Esau dwelt in Mount Seir, he adds (ver. 9) and the 
generations of Esau are these ; so here, in order to make 
a more easy transition to the continuation of the history of 
Jacob and his sons, which had been broken off, (xxxv, 27,) 
he recalls to the mind of his reader, in a few words, what 
he had there recorded, that Jacob came to Isaac his far- 
ther ^ unto Mamre, unto the city ofArbah, which is Hebron, 
where Abraham and Isaac sojourned, by stating, and Jacob 
dwelt (as I said before) in the land of his fathers' sojourn ; 
that is, in Canaan.— Rosenm, 
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2. It may seem strange that this epigraph should promise 
^ history of Jacob, whereas this latter portion of the book 
:s chiefly occupied in narrating the destinies of Joseph, 
But we may observe, the manner of our historian is not to 
put a new epigraph, bearing the name of the son, to any 
section of his history, until he has recorded the death of 
the father, although he may have related many things re- 
specting him: see above, xxv, 12, 19; xxv, 10, 11 ; and 
xxxvi, 1 ; XXXV, 29. So likewise here, Isaac being dead, 
and Jacob the head of the family or tribe, the remainder 
of the book is written under his name. — Rosenm. And 
Joseph brought unto his father their evil report. Dathe's 
version is, *' and he brought to his iather the evil reports 
which were every where spread abroad respecting them." 

3. A coat of many colours. We read, (2 Sam. xiii, 18,) 
that Tamar, the daughter of David, was clad in a garment 
of divers colours ;^ now it is by no means probable that the 
king's daughter would have worn a tunic, consisting of 
various pieces, sewed together, and that in an age, when the 
art of interweaving various colours and figures, and also of 
embroidering with the needle, had long been known. It 
may therefore be supposed that the tunic was thus charac- 
terized, because it had fringes or pieces sewn on the bottom, 
and perhaps round the neck, and at the end of the sleeves. 
— Rosenm, 

10. And thy mother. It is most likely, that by his 
mother is meant Bilhah, who nursed and brought up 
Joseph, in the room of Rachel. — Rosenm. 

25. This company of merchants, as J. D. Michaelis ob- 
serves, coming from Arabia, crossed the Jordan, not far 
from the lake of Tiberias, and journeyed in a westerly course 
through the valley of Jezreel, towards the Mediterranean 
Sea. By this way it reached Dothan, and thence proceed- 
ed along the coast of the Mediterranean, towards Egypt, 
so that it left Hebron on the left. For, if these merchants 
had touched at Hebron, where Jacob then dwelt, assuredly 
the sons of Jacob would not have sold their brother to 
them. — Rosenm, 

28. Those whom Moses had before called Ishmaelites, 
he now calls Midianites ; not, as Le Clerc supposes, because 
this company of merchants was composed of men of various 
nations, for the Ishmaelites and Midianites stand in the 
relation of genus and species of the same nation, as though 
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one should say French and Lyonnese. In other passages 
the Ishxnaelites and Midianites are mentioned promiscuoas- 
ly : Judg. viii, 22, 24, 26. For the Ishmaelites were the 
most numerous and the most powerful descendants of Abra* 
ham in Arabia; hence their name is attached to all the 
nations of Arabia, who deduce their origin from Abraham , 
and to this day all the Arabs profess to be descendants of 
Ishmael. — Rosenm, 

35. All his sons and all his daughters rose up to com- 
fort him. Although no prior mention is made of Jacob's 
daughters except Dinah ; yet Jacob might have had other 
daughters beside her, although they are not enumerated; 
since it was not usual in genealogies to mention females ; 
unless when any thing singular and memorable occurred to 
them, as was the case with Dinah : ch. xxxiv. Or, by the 
daughters of Jacob, may be meant his grandaughters and 
daughters-in-law, as in Ruth, (chap, i, 11 — 13,) where 
Naomi calls her daughters-in-law , Ruth and Orpha, her 
daughters, and the same custom is usual amongst us. / will 
go down into the grave, with my son, mourning. It is not 
necessary here to reject the proper and general signification 
of the particle, rendered unth, or to, which some would 
render on account of. There is no weight in the objection, 
that Jacob could not have wished to go down to his 
son, or have desired a common tomb with him, since he be- 
heved him to have been devoured by wild beasts. For, as 
the word rendered grave, signifies the state of the dead, 
the phrase to go down unth any one to the grave, means 
nothing else than this, to he numbered with the dead, and 
has the same signification as the phrase, he was gathered 
to his people: see above, xxv, 8, 17. — Rosenm, 
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1. And it came to pass at that time. Aben Ezra rightly 
observes, that the things which are related in the beginning 
of this chapter, could not have taken place about the time 
when Joseph was sold, but that they must have happened 
prior to that event. For, between the time when Joseph 
was sold, and the departure of Jacob with his family, into 
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;^ypt, not more than twenty-two years intervened. This 
intenral of time is too short for Judah to have had three 
sons, to have given them in marriage, and to have seen 
two children by his daughter-in-law, one of whom, Pharez, 
when they went into Egypt, had two sons: xlvi, 8, 12. 
Therefore, it appears that the early portion of this history 
belongs to the first years of Jacob's return from Mesopota- 
mia, concerning which see xxxiii, 17. — Judah went down 
from his brethren, i.e. he went towards the south ; for, as 
Aben Ezra observes, he who journeys from the northern 
part of the earth towards the southern, is said to go down ; 
and those who are skilled in science know that this idea 
is well founded. From the remotest ages, as by the com- 
mon consent of nations, the northern regions have been 
regarded as the more elevated. — Rosenm. 

8. Hence we may infer, that long before Moses, a 
custom had prevailed in the family of Jacob, that the sur- 
viving unmarried brother should take to wife the childless 
widow of his deceased brother ; and that the first-bom son 
of their union, should be looked upon as the son of the first 
husband, and should succeed to his right, as well as his 
name. This custom seems to have originated in the great 
desire of o£fepring, and of some one who shotdd succeed to 
the name of the deceased. — Rosenm, 



HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 

There is such a fulness and simplicity in this beautiful 
narrative, as seem to dismiss the critic and commentator 
from its pages. It is so simple, that a child may under- 
stand it ; so full and graphic in its details, and interspersed 
with traits of such inimitable pathos, that we are transplanted 
at once, as it were, to the scenes of that distant age, and 
made as familiar with them as if thev were the occurrences 
of yesterday. Some have found it difficult to reconcile all 
the tests to which Joseph subjected his brethren, with strict 
integrity and truth : he assumed a harsh character, — charged 
them with being spies, — swore by the life of Pharaoh, — 
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affected to doubt whether they had a younger brother, — 
and charged them with stealing his cup ; the cup whereby 
he divined and pretended that he could divine who stole it. 
The word of God delineates human character and conduct, 
in all the naked reality of truth ; leaving it to be tried by 
the principles of righteousness revealed in it. It follows, 
therefore, that we are not necessarily to infer that all that 
is recorded of Joseph's conduct is held up to our approba- 
tion ; but that Joseph might innocently conceal his real 
character and intention, appears indisputable, since our 
blessed Lord himself assumed a harsh manner with the 
woman of Canaan to try her ; and the Almighty, to try the 
faith of Abraham, required him to sacrifice his only son ; 
the design, in both cases, being full of love and mercy. 
By the whole of Joseph's conduct, we see, that he was 
gradually preparing his brethren for the disclosure he in- 
tended to make to them, and his minute inquiries ; his 
returning the money in the sacks ; his feasting them, and 
giving Benjamin a five-fold mess ; were evidently intended 
to let them see he took an extraordinary interest in them, 
and that he was not altogether what he seemed to be. 

**This history of the Egyptian years of plenty, and of the 
subsequent famine which was relieved by the provident 
care of the king or his ministers, was not unknown to 
other nations; thus Justin, afler Trojus Pompeius, gives 
us almost all the history of Joseph as we find it here; 
and the Egyptians relate, concerning their Serapis whom 
they deified, that, in a time when Egypt was visited with 
famine, he, from his own resources supplied the Alexan- 
drians with food ; and that after his decease, the grateful 
Alexandrians built a temple in which an ox was fed as 
symbolical of agriculture. But this history has been partly 
distorted and partly mixed with fable, through the ignorance 
of the Egyptian people, and the envy of the priesthood ; 
and still more by foreign nations. After the ox, called 
Apis, ceased to be kept in the temple, the blind gentiles 
substituted, in its room, an immense statue which was 
afterwards removed by Theophilus the patriarch, by the 
order of the emperor Tlieodosius." — Schrank, 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

6. Since the food of the Egyptians differed from that of 
the Hebrews, chap, xliii, 32, Potiphar reserved to himself 
only the care of this, and did not leave it to Joseph with 
the rest of his concerns. — Dathe. 



CHAP. XL. 

1 1 . It seems to have been the custom at that time, to 
press the fresh grapes into the cup of the king ; for the 
Egyptians, before the time of Psammetichus, neither drank 
wine themselves, nor poured it out to the gods; being 
taught by the priests, that there was something poisonous 
in wine, and that it was invented not by God, but by an 
evil genius, (Typhon,) an enemy to the gods and to men : 
see Plutarch concerning Isis and Osiris, § 6. The rich, 
however, drank the juice pressed from the fresh grapes, as 
the Mahommedans do at the present day. — Rosenm, 

Mr. Wilkinson says we cannot admit the opinion of 
Plutarch, and that there is every probability that the kings 
of Egypt were on the same footing with respect to wine 
as the priests, and that a certain quantity was allowed them 
in accordance, as Hecatseus states, with the regulation of 
the sacred books, and that private individuals were under 
no particular restrictions with regard to the use of wine, 
and that women were not forbidden it, whether married or 
single. — See his Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, vol. i, 253, and vol. ii, 165, and for much 
curious information on this subject, vol. ii, chap. 5 ; and 
see also Diodorus Siculus, book i, cap. 6, who says it was 
the custom for the Egyptian kings to drink wine according 
to a stinted measure, which might neither overcharge their 
stomachs, nor make them drunk. — See also MichaeliSy 
Laws of Moses, vol. iii, p. 125. 

13. Will lift up thine head. This does not signify, as 
some have supposed, to exalt or elevate, but, to take the 
census, to reckon, to number : see Exod. xxx, 12 ; Num. i, 
49 ; and below, ver. 20. He will reckon and number thee 

L 2 
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among his servants; he will consider and mention thee 
among his other dependants; and thou wilt be remembered 
when he reckons them up. — Rosenm, 

15. For indeed y I was stolen away, out of the land of 
the Hebrews. R. Moses Ben Nachman rightly observes, 
that by the land or country of the Hebrews, we are not to 
understand the whole of Canaan, since it was not till after 
the time of Joshua when it was occupied by the Hebrews, 
that it could be called their land ; but it means only the 
tract around Hebron and Mamre, or the southern part of 
Palestine, where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob dwelt. For, 
although they were wanderers or Nomades, yet they might 
regard as their own those territories, in which, for the most 
part, their tents were fixed, especially when they had held 
those tracts for many years, and with the consent of the 
ancient colonists. From the whole of this book, it appears, 
that they wandered chiefly around Mamre or Hebron, as 
far as Sichem, partly with the consent of the neighbouring 
tribes, and partly by force. Le Clerc* — Rosenm. 
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45. And Pharoah called Joseph's name Zaphnath- 
paaneah, Zablonsky and Forster differ greatly as to the 
origin of this name. The former explains it as signifying, 
the Saviour of the world, which agrees with the reading of 
the Greek version. Tlie latter construes it to mean, a wise 
man, a revealer of the Eternal Spirit, and he thinks this 
explanation right, because it is highly probable, the king 
called Joseph, on account of the prudent counsel he had 
given, a man gifted with the Divine Spirit; by which, 
doubtless, he was instructed in all these matters. — Dathe. 



CHAP. XLII. 



15. By the life of Pharaoh. This is a solemn oath, 
I)y the health of the king ; in hke manner the Romans, and 
most other nations, swore by the health of Ccesar ; accord- 
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ing to the customary adulation of the times. Herodotus 
says, lib. iv, cap. 68, it is the custom of the Scythians, 
when they wish to take a very solemn oath, to swear by 
the throne of the king ; and among the Persians, in more 
recent ages, the most solemn oath is, by the life of the 
king. — Rosenm, Dathe renders it, / swear by the life of 
Pharaoh, Schrank says, it is an imperfect kind of swearing: 
but Dr. A. Clarke says, it is no oath, but only as if he had 
said, ** as surely as the king of Egypt lives." 



CHAP. XLIV. 

5. Is not this it in which my lord drinketh, and where- 
by he divineth ? There were various ways of divining by 
cups; and this superstition appears, from the authorities 
adduced by Norden, to have been known in Egypt even up 
to a recent period. There is nothing to support the asser- 
tion of some commentators, who say, that there is no refer- 
ence here to that mode of divination or augury. — Rosenm. 

15. Wot ye not that such a man as /, (a prince in 
^Egyptf) could certainly divine ? That I should know by 
divination what had become of my cup ? This he says after 
the manner of the Egyptians, amongst whom auguries were 
practised. He means that they should not have acted so 
perfidiously and rashly with one, whom they must have 
known, in his elevated station, could easily discover by the 
auguries and divination customary among the Egyptians, 
who had stolen his cup. — Rosenm, 
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10. That all the sons of Jacob were included in the list 
of his race who came into Egypt, we learn from ver. 8, 
collated with Gen. xlix, or Exod. i, 1, et seqq. where it 
is expressly stated, that Jacob with all his sons came into 
Egypt. How many the sons of Jacob were, and what were 
their namesy we abundantly learn from preceding parts of 
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this book, and tfaey are obscurely indicated also in this place. 
We are therefore, by no means warranted in concluding, 
(as Shuckford and some others do,) that, because the name 
of Reuben is specifically given, those of the other sons 
were likewise added by Moses, but have been omitted by 
the carelessness of transcribers. For, in like manner, when 
an enumeration is made (Num. xxvi, 5, etseqq,) of the fami- 
lies sprung from Jacob, the name of Reuben alone is specifi- 
cally given, while the names of the rest are omitted, there 
being as much reason to suppose such an omission in one 
case, as the other. But the name of Reuben is given here 
so expressly, not for the purpose of marking him as one of 
Jacob's sonSf for this was unnecessary, since he was already 
included in the common denomination, but rather to mark 
him as Jacob's Jirst-bom, which not being the case with 
the rest, their names might well be passed over. But, it 
may be asked, why, at ver. 19, are the names of the sons 
of Rachel specifically added ? I answer, this was perhaps 
done, for the purpose of shewing that Rachel was the first 
and best beloved wife of Jacob, and that the connexion, 
which on account of the different mode of reckoning 
used from ver. 20 was not so clear, might thus be pre- 
served. On the other hand, the five sons of Simeon, men- 
tioned in this verse, appear to have been by one mother, 
but the sixth, Shaul, to have been by another, a Canaan- 
itish woman, and it is probable that Moses, wishing to 
condemn the act of Simeon in marrying a Canaanite, 
contrary to the custom of his ancestors, particularly named 
her son here. — Rosenm, 

12. Er and Onan died in the land of Canaan, and on that 
account they are not numbered with those who went down 
into Egypt with Jacob ; but, since Moses wished to enume- 
rate all those who were born to Jacob before he went down 
into Egypt, whether they had died before that time, or 
accompanied him thither, therefore, he would not omit 
these amongst the rest. For, in setting forth this genea- 
logy, Moses* design was, not only to shew what descend- 
ants of Jacob emigrated with him into Egypt, (ver. 26,) 
but his intention was, while he gave in this place an entire 
genealogy of Jacob's posterity, to shew who, of that race, 
came into Egypt, whether in company with Jacob, or before 
him, as Joseph; or lastly, wheUier they were bom after 
Jacob's arrival there. — Rosenm, 
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15. These be the sons of Leah, which she bare to Jacob, 
in Padan-Aram. But of all these, six only were born ia 
Mesopotamia; the rest in the land of Canaan. These 
words are therefore to be referred to the six heads of fami- 
lies ; for Leah was not, properly, the mother of the others. 
— Rosenm, 

26. All the souls that came with Jacob into Egypt, 
which came out of his loins, (i. e. were descended from 
him,) were threescore and six. We must not reckon 33, 
as in ver. 15; for Jacob himself is included there, and he 
could not be said to come out of his own loins ; but only 
32; otherwise the number would be 67. The numbers 
stand thus, 32 and 16 are 48 ; add 14 by Rachel, they 
make 62; and from the 7 sprang of Bilhah, take 3, who 
were already in Egypt, (Joseph, with his sons,) and you 
have 66. — Rosenm, 

27. All the souls of the house of Jacob which came into 
Egypt, were threescore and ten. For, to 66, (ver. 26,) 
add Joseph and his two sons, who were already there, they 
make 69 ; to these add Jacob, the head of all, and they 
are 70. — Rosenm, ' 

28. That he should prepare a place before him in Goshen. 
Jacob asks Joseph to prepare the place he has destined for 
him, where he may pitch his tents, with his people, and 
that he may not find it occupied by others. — Rosenm. 

34. For every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians. The true reason why the Egyptians would hate the 
Israelitish, and all foreign shepherds, was this, — the foreign 
shepherds, in opposition to the customs of the Egyptians, 
fed, and nourished animals of every sort, that they might 
slay them indiscriminately, and feed upon their flesh ; but 
this the Egyptians, who were most superstitious worshippers 
of animals, utterly abominated, and regarded as insufferable. 
— Rosenm., from C, J. A, Muller's Dissertation on this 
subject. 
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6. Although, as is said in the preceding chapter, shep- 
herds were despised by the Egyptians, yet Pharaoh might 
have sheep and shepherds, since we know that there were 
swineherds in Egypt, although they were so despised that 
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the other Egyptians refused to intermarry with them, as 
Herodotus relates : lib. ii, cap. 47. We do not, however, 
read among the . ancients, that herdsmen were scorned by 
the Egyptians. — Rosenm, 

11. It seems that Rameses was either synonymous with, 
or as I rather incline to think, part of Goshen, in which 
Jacob took up his abode. The LXX, indeed, supposed 
Rameses and Goshen to be one and the same. — Rosenm. 

21. This seems to have been done, as well that he might 
make it clearly manifest, that the king was made lord of the 
soil, (as Jarchi observes,) as that he might obliterate from 
the minds of the citizens, the recollection of their former 
domain, and all discontent on account of it. — Rosenm, 

22. The lands of the priests bought he not. Hence we 
see, many ages afler Moses, that the lands of the priests 
were exempt from taxes, as Herodotus and Diodorus Sicu- 
1ns attest ; for the latter (Hb. i, p. 66) after stating, that, 
of the three parts into which Egypt was divided, the priests 
claimed the first ; and from the revenues of their lands, 
defrayed the expenses of religion, and maintained their own 
dignity, adds, These are exempt from all public burdens, 
and hold the first place, after the king, in honour and power. 
—'Rosenm, 

24. This exaction was not intolerable ; for, in that fertile 
region, the Egyptians might, even with this tax, be in a few 
years restored to their former state and riches, as though 
there had never been a famine. — Rosenm, 

29. Put thy hand under my thigh. That is, promise 
me with an oath. On this mode of swearing, see note, 
xxiv, 2. 

31. And Israel bowed himself upon the bed's head. 
That is at the top, or upper end of the bed. The sense is, 
that Jacob, when he had received the oath and promise of 
his son, laying through the weakness of age, upon his bed, 
leaned upon his pillow, that he might return thanks to 
God. Saadias renders it, and Israel worshipped God, 
giving thanks upon the top of the bed. So also, the aged 
King David worshipped God on his bed, as we read, 
1 Kings i, 47. The LXX render it leaning on the top of 
his staff. Which reading the apostle to the Hebrews has 
followed, chap, xi, 21. Some explain it as if Jacob bow- 
ing himself to the sceptre of his son, which they think 
Joseph held in his hand as a mark of his dignity as viceroy, 
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and kissing it, honored his son, according to his dream, 
Gen. xxxi, 7, and gave him thanks for the promise that he 
would bury him in Canaan. — Rosenm. 

Schrank, after quoting the septuagint, says, As if they 
would say, and Jacob worshipped his sceptre ; and accord- 
ing to Menochius, either interpretation may be taken, ac- 
cording as you point the Hebrew. Nevertheless, I prefer 
the reading of St. Jerome; Jacob certainly worshipped 
Grod ; and in adoration we are accustomed to look upwards, 
and a man laying in bed who lifted up his eyes, would 
direct them to the top of the bed. Nor is it hkely Joseph 
would carry the regalia to his sick father. 
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5. That is, Ephraim and Manasseh shall have the same 
rights as Reuben and Simeon : they shall be regarded not 
as my grandchildren, and the heirs of one of my sons, but 
as though I myself had begotten them. He says that he 
would consider them as Reuben and Simeon, and not as 
his other sons, because they were his firstborn, that he 
might signify that Ephraim should succeed to Reuben in the 
rights of the firstborn, and Manasseh his brother to 
Simeon. For although Manasseh was first in the order of 
birth, he was postponed, (see 13, 14, 19) to his brother, 
and Ephraim was considered as firstborn. The rights of 
the firstborn as is stated 1 Chron. v, 1 , were taken from 
Reuben, because he had violated his ^ther*s bed, and were 
given to the sons of Joseph, that he might receive the ad- 
vantage and double portion which belonged to the firstborn 
according to the law: Deut. xxi, 16, 17. Thus Joseph 
received a double portion in his two sons, since they both 
represented their father, and each obtained as much as one 
of the sons of Jacob. Thus all the sons of Reuben suc- 
ceeded together to their father, and had no more than their 
father Reuben, and the ten sons of Benjamin had no more 
than their father, and so of Jacob's other grandchildren : 
but Ephraim and Manasseh had each a lot in the land of 
Canaan, as though they had been the sons of Jacob, and 
not his grandchildren. — Rosenm, 
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6. They shall be called after the name, i. e. (by the 
name) of their brethren^ in their inheritance, i. e. in divid- 
ii^ the inheritance, they shall be reckoned together with 
their brethren — they shall not bear a peculiar name as new 
tribes, but shall be numbered along with their brethren, 
being divided between the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. 
— Rosenm, 

8. The sense is, Jacob perceived that two men attended 
Joseph, but his eyes being dim by old age, he could not 
discern their features, therefore he asked who they were. — 
Rosenm. 

12. And Joseph took them from between his knees , i. e. 
the knees of his father Jacob, for this is not to be under- 
stood as though Joseph had taken them from his own knees 
or bosom, that he might lead them to his father ; for Jacob 
already had them close to him, and embraced and kissed 
them, but after they had been led to Jacob, who was lying, 
or sitting on the bed, Joseph took them from thence, that 
he might place them in the mode and order in which they 
should receive the paternal benediction. — Rosenm. 

16. The Angel which redeemed (rescued and preserved) 
me from all evil. The same angel is intended here, as is 
before recorded to have wrestled with Jacob, (xxxii, 24,) 
and whom he believed to be his guardian. But since what 
is alone proper to God, is here attributed to the angel, 
these words are generally understood as referring to the 
uncreated angel or Messiah, who at various times appeared 
to the patriarchs in the form of an angel : chap, xxxii, 25. — 
Rosenm. 

19. And his seed shall become a multitude of nations. 
As the kings of Judah sprung from the posterity of Judah, 
so the posterity of Ephraim held the sceptre and sway over 
the ten tribes. 

19, 20. Michaelis obsei'ves that this prophecy was not 
completed in Moses* time, and that he could not have 
known but by this prophecy, what would be the future 
state of the people. — K. 

22. This refers not alone to the field near Shechem, 
which Jacob had bought, (see above, xxxiii, 18, 19;) iox to 
purchase is not to acquire by arms ; but to the whole land 
of the Shechemites which Simeon and Levi took with their 
arms, on account of the violation of Dinah, and although 
Jacob greatly abominated this deed, there was nothing to 
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binder him from giving that tract to Joseph, since it was 
left vacant, none of the neighbouring tribes having taken 
possession of it. He says he had taken it with his own 
arms although his sons had taken possession of it by un- 
just force, because the father and his offspring were regarded 
as one man. — Rosenm. 
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3. The excellency of dignity, and the excellency of 
power, i. e. doubtless, in the order of birth, the rights of 
primogeniture belonged to thee ; thou wert first in dignity 
and power, and by the law of nature these were justly thine. 
But these great blessings, and this thy great prerogative, 
thou hast thyself lost by thy crimes ; thou hast defrauded 
and deprived thyself of them by thine iniquity ; as follows 
in the next verse. Onkelos explains it thus : thou shouldst 
have received three portions; the birthright, — the priest- 
hood, — and the kingdom. Jonathan a little more fully : 
to thee belonged the birthright, the priesthood, and the 
kingdom ; hut because. of thy crime, the birthright is given 
to Joseph, the kingdom to Judah, and the priesthood to 
Levi, In the division of the promised land, the double 
portion, which belonged to the firstborn, was given to 
Joseph and his two sons, but the dignity of the kingdom 
was given to Judah, for he prevailed above his brethren, as 
is expressly stated, 1 Chron. v, 1, 2, although Reuben is 
in other respects always mentioned as the firstborn, and as 
such received first a portion beyond Jordan, in the land of 
Gilead, but only one among the rest. — Rosenm, 

4. Unstable as water. It is clear that in this passage, 
the outbreaking of licentiousness is compared to overflowing 
waters that have burst their boundaries, which are borne 
healdlong, and cannot be restrained. Jerome renders it, 
thou art poured out like water. The LXX, thou bearest 
thy self proudly , like the waters, i. e. like a river which has 
broken from its bed, and inundates all around. — Rosenm. 

5. Instruments of cruelty are in their habitations. The 
sense will appear more simple, if we understand, with Jarchi, 
the Hebrew word Mecerah, to signify the same as the Greek 
(iwxpuftt, swords, because, like many others, it was derived 
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by the Greeks from the orientals. The passage would then 
read, their swords are weapons of violence ; they jnake use 
of them, not to repel force and injury, but to inflict violence 
on others. Jerome seems to have received the same expla- 
nation from his Hebrew master, for he says that these words 
in the Hebrew scriptures signify, their arms are instruments 
of iniquity, Le Clerc, from the Syriac, betrothed^ renders 
the passage thus, their espousals are means of injury y 
because Simeon and Levi deceived the Shechemites by 
the feigned betroth ment of their sister Dinah. Michaelis 
approves this interpretation, only adding that there is a 
designed ambiguity and reproach of fraud in the word, 
gotten from a different notion of deception than the Arabic 
word suggests. In Latin, he says, you would say, fraudu- 
lenta sponsalia, because, while they stipulated in the 
marriage compact that the Shechemites should be circum- 
cised, they slew them when circumcised, and unable to 
make resistance.— -Roscww. Dathe also adopts this ver- 
sion, and renders the passage, they have accomplished their 
bloody espousals, 

6. Mine honour y or my heart, synonimous nearly to soul, 
in Psa. vii, 5; xvi, 9; xxx, 12. They slew a man, i.e. 
men, collectively taken, for not only Hamor, but all the 
males of Sichem are included in this appellation. They 
digged down a wall, Rosenmuller adopts our marginal 
reading, they houghed the oxen. He contends this is clearly 
the right interpretation of the original, and that there is 
no need to adopt any metaphorical meaning. Simeon and 
Levi proceeded to that degree of cruelty, that having slain 
the men, they spared not the cattle, but what they could 
not carry off, they mutilated, and rendered useless for agri- 
cultural purposes. Dathe, on the other hand, renders the 
verse, / will not enter into their counsels, nor be an asso- 
ciate of their assembly, for in their anger they slew the 
men, and in their rage they destroyed the walls. 

7. / will divide them in Jacob, That is, in the division 
of Canaan, their places shall not be laid contiguous to those 
of Jacob's posterity, nor lie in one continuous tract. Ac- 
cordingly the inheritance of the Simeonites fell in the midst 
of that of the tribe of Judah, Josh, xix, 1, 9; and since 
the original portion did not suffice for so large a multitude, 
they possessed themselves, by force, of portions of the land 
of the Edomites and Canaanites, although at a later period : 
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see 1 Chron. iy, 39, et seqq. ; for although the land of 
Canaan, is said to have been divided among the tribes by 
lot. Josh, xiii, 6 ; xiv, 2 ; yet it does not clearly seem to 
have been left to a fortuitous decision, what portions in- 
dividual tribes should receive, as we learn from Josh, xiii, 8, 
et seqq. ; xiv, 6, et seqq. The tribe of Levi had cities 
assigned to it out of eadi tribe. Thus the territories, both 
of die Simeonites and Levites, were divided in Jacob, i. e. 
amongst the portions of the other Israelites : for here Jacob 
and Israely as is frequently the case, signify the posterity 
of the man whose name they bore. — Rosenm, 

8. Every where the tribe of Judah was, so to speak, 
chief of the other tribes. It was the first battalion in the 
army of the twelve tribes: Numb, x, 14; Judg. xx, 18. 
It first compelled the ancient colonists to abandon the ter- 
ritories assigned to them by Joshua : Judg. u2,et seqq. — 
JRosenm. 

9. Judah is a lion*8 whelp. The comparison of strong 
men to lions, is by no means unusual, either with the He- 
brews or other nations : see Deut. xxxiii, 20 ; Isa. xxxi, 4. 
There is something in the lion which has the appearance of 
a great soul, since he neither fears open force nor any snare, 
but advances fearless to meet the foe. Whence Homer did 
not hesitate to compare Sarpedon to a lion : Iliady fit. 299, 
et seqq. There is, moreover, a certain gradation in this 
comparison of Judah with the lion ; for he is first compared 
to the lion's whelp; then to the adult lion; and last to 
the lioness, which rages more terribly than either ; by which 
imagery, the bravery and increase of the tribe of Judah is 
forcibly depicted :. comp. also Numb, xxiii, 24, and xxiv, 
9; where Balaam plainly pronounces similar things con- 
cerning all Israel, to those here spoken by Jacob concerning 
Judah. — Rosenm . 

10. From between his feet. From his seed. The sense 
of these words will be found to agree with what goes before, 
that there should never be wanting among the posterity of 
Judah great men, famous for dignity and authority, who 
should be able to conduct affairs, both in war and peace. 
— Rosenm. 

Shiloh. Ancient commentators, (although they difier 
concerning the proper signification of the term) agree, with 
an unusual harmony, in referring this name to the Messiah, 
whom the Jews always looked for, as one that would bring 
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peace and every kind of happiness to the world. The LXX 
render the passage, until the things come to pass which are 
reserved for him : or as others read, for whom it is reserved, 
which is more properly the interpretation of Aquila and 
Symmachus, and by which there is little doubt they meant, 
until the kino^dom shall come which is reserved for him, 
viz. Messiah, which sense is more clearly still given by 
Onkelos, until the Messiah shall come, whose is the king- 
dom ; and the Jerusalem Targum agrees with this, with a 
slight variation. — Rosenm, Dathe translates the passage 
after Gulcher, Kings shall not be wanting to Judah, nor 
legislators. As long as he shall have offspring, to him 
shall the nations render obedience. After giving Gulcher's 
arguments in support of this translation, Dathe adds ; ^'Ac- 
cording to this interpretation these words contain a pro- 
phecy concerning Messiah who should spring from the 
tribe of Judah, and concerning the perpetuity of his king- 
dom ; obscure, indeed, but suited to the times in which it 
was given. By the nations, or the people, are intended, 
primarily, the Israelitish tribes ; but by metalepsis, after- 
wards, all nations, as in the promises given to Abraham :*' 
Gren. XV and xvii. 

Herder, in his " Brief e, das studium dur Theologie be- 
treffende^^ p. 69, &c. states a number of senses of the 
word rendered Shiloh, and observes that it was not ne- 
cessary to his present purpose to decide which was right ; 
for the next member of the sentence is, to him shall be 
the obedience of the people. He reads it, the sceptre- 
staff, (rod of authority,) shall not depart from Judah, 
nor the kingly sceptre from his train, until the Shiloh 
shall come : and the people shall willingly be subject to 
him. By this statement it is clear, that small variations 
about the word rendered Shiloh, are of no consequence. 
The rod of authority is spoken of before the Shiloh, and 
the obedience of the people after ; the Shiloh so connected 
with each, must have a reference, either to the ruler or to 
some circumstance of government, and looks forward to 
the Messiah with apparent clearness, though it is a little 
singular that the prophecy is not referred to in the New 
Testament, except in Rev. v, 5, which may be considered 
as referring to it. Onkelos so plainly makes this pro- 
phecy refer to the Messiah, that his Targum shews that the 
most ancient opinion of the Jews was in &vour of that 
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sentiment. The expression fr&m bettueen his feet ^ is ren- 
dered by Michaelis, a lawgiver will by him be begottetiy 
which, Uiough not literal, is yet the sense. — K. 

Judah was greatly distinguished in the conquest of Ca- 
naan, and in David and his successors, who had the pro- 
mise of the kingdom; but most of all, in Him, who, in 
allusion to ver. 9, is called the lion of the tribe of Judah : 
and that the rule and magistracy did not entirely depart 
from Judah till the coming of our Saviour, may be clearly 
seen in the history of the Jews, under the Babylonian, 
Grecian, and Roman Empires. The prophecv, to him 
shall the gathering of the people be^ may be applied, either 
to Judah or Christ; but A. Fuller well says, '^ As all the 
tribes of Israel gathered together and anointed David king 
in Hebron, so all tribes of man shall, sooner or later, submit 
to the kingdom of Christ.'' 

11, 12. The fertility and luxuriance of Judah*s lot is here 
foretold. Their vines should be so strong, that they would 
bind their colts to them, their wine, plentiful as water, 
and their kine, so numerous, that their teeth would be 
white with their milk. The language used, Isa. Iv, 1, 
''come, buy wine and milk,'' &c.' seems to refer to these 
words, as the language of the passage itself may figura- 
tively refer to the blessings bestowed in the gospel. 

13. Zebulun extended from the Sea of Galilee to the 
Mediterranean and adjoined Asher, in which Zidon lay : 
see Josh, xix, 10, &c. 

14, 15. Issachar included the rich plain of Esdraelon 
or Jezreel, the most fertile part of Canaan, and has accord- 
ingly the patient, submissive, and laborious character of 
the agriculturist given it. 

16, 17. Dan, signifies judgment. Though the son of 
Bilhah, it is foretold he should have equal authority with 
the other tribes. Samson, who judged Israel twenty years, 
was of this tribe. Dan adjoined the Philistines, and con- 
tinually carried on a war of stratagem and ambuscade with 
them, (figured here by the serpent,) particularly while 
Samson was judge in Israel : see Judg. xiv, 15, 16. 

18. Had these words followed the blessing of Judah, we 
might have supposed the salvation Jacob referred to, was the 
coming Messiah, but standing where they do, they appear 
to have been merely a sudden ejaculation sent up at the close 
of his pilgrimage, with a view of being delivered from all 
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its e^ils. — A. Fuller, RosenmuUer looks upon it as a 
lifting up his soul to God, imploring, as a dying man, his 
aid to his posterity. Dathe, as an expression of his grati- 
tude to God, (excited by this prediction concerning Dan,) 
for deliFering him from the various dangers and snares that 
had beset him in life. 

19. Gad, signifies a troop. It lay before Jordan, east- 
ward, exposed to the incursions of the Moabites and 
Ammonites, whom it ultimately subdued by its valour : see 
1 Chron. xii, 8. 

20. Asher, signifies happy or blessed. It lay on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, from Sidon to Mount Carmel, 
a region proverbially fertile : see Josh, xix, 26 ; Isa. xxxv, 
2 ; Deut. xxxiii, 24. 

21. As Judah had been compared to a lion's whelp, 
and Issachar to an ass, so NapktaH is compared to a hind, 
loving liberty, and winning favour, by sweet language 
and affability. But the LXX, Bochart, Dr. A. Clarke, 
RosenmuUer, Dathe, and Geddes, translate the passage, 
Napthali is a spreading tree putting out beautiful branches, 
and apply it accordingly to the fertility of the land, and the 
multitude of its inhabitants: see Deut. xxxiii, 23; but 
this figure is, in the next verse, appropriated to Joseph. 

22 — 26. Joseph was the progenitor of two distinct tribes. 
They are the ten thousands of Ephraim, and the thousands 
of Maimsseh: see Josh, xvii, 17. The darts of his bro- 
ther's hatred and jealousy were shot at him, but the Grod 
of Jacob supported him, and made him the Shepherd and 
Rock (the Sustainer and Protector) of Israel : blessing him 
with the blessings of heaven above, and the earth beneath, 
and with a numerous posterity, — blessings, greater than 
those bestowed upon Abraham and Isaac ; enduring as long 
as the world should last, and extending to the mountains 
on which his children should reside — the noble mountains 
of Bachan and Ephraim : see Deut. xxxiii, 13, 17. 

22 Jacob first compares Joseph to a bough, luxuriously 
growing by a fountain, alluding to his name, which signifies, 
increase ; and then to a vine, whose arms and shoots run 
over the wall. — Rosenm. 

23 This is said in praise of Joseph individually, because 
with invincible strength, he had overcome so many adver- 
saries, and had borne, with a brave mind, the trials inflicted 
on him by his brethren, his mistress, and his master , and 
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had surmounted them all, and risen to the highest rank of 
honour. — Rosenm. 

24. From thence, he -wets the shepherd and stone of Is- 
rael, i. e. from the time, when delivered from these trials 
he sustained and supported Israel, i. e. Jacob, with all his 
family. Jacob calls Joseph the shepherd of Israel because 
he had called him, during the &mine, into Egypt with all 
his family, and supplied him with abundance of all things. 
Nor less aptly does he call Joseph the stone of Israel, be- 
cause he was the support and sustainer of him and his 
family. Some understand the passage to have reference 
to God, and they turn both words into a nominative, as it 
were, thence, that is, from God u the shepherd the stone of 
Israel. Thanks are due to God that Joseph supported 
and sustained me and mine. — Rosenm. He who guarded 
the stone of Israel. — Dathe, The sense appears to me 
(says Dathe) easy, and the explanation readily found, in the 
history of Jacob's life : Gen. xxviii, 12, 13. God had given 
to him, when lying on the stone, exceeding great promises, 
at the time when he was most in need of divine aid. There- 
fore says he, God who was with me in that perilous hour, 
defended thee also in these thy calamities. So he explains 
himself in the next verse, — Dathe. 

Herder (Briefe, Sfc. p. 84,) says, Jacob recurs to the 
history of his life : he had wrestled with the Mighty, who 
had given him the name of Israel. He who was the 
strong God of Jacob, had strengthened Joseph. The 
good God of Jacob, who had watched over the naked 
stone, when he was persecuted, alone, and in a strange 
place, was the guardian God of his son, in similar circum- 
stances of desertion, solitude, and absence from home! 
Hence, on this idea, he renders the passage, ver. 24 : 

Yet his bow abode firm. 
His hands and his arms were strengthened 
By the hands of the Almighty God of Jacob, 
By the name of Him, who watched 

Israel on his stone. 
By thy father*s God, who helped thee, 
By God the Shaddai, who further blesses thee 

With blessings of heaven from above, Sfc. — K. 

26. Unto the utmost bound of the everlasting hills, i. e. 
of those most ancient hills whose foundations were laid 
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fifom the beginniog of the world : the sense is, ^^ all these 
blessings shall avaS for thee and thy tribe, as long as the 
hills established for ages shall endure/' Le. for ever. — 
Rosenm, 

27. The ferocious courage of Benjamin may be seen in 
their history : see Judg. xix, xx ; Ehud and Saul were of 
this tribe. As Judali is compared to a lion, because he 
would fight boldly and courageously, Benjamin is compared 
to a wolf, because that tribe would be prone to rapacity 
amongst their enemies. — Rosenm. 

33. And tvas gathered unto his people. This passage 
seems to refer to a future state of existence. It did not 
mean deaths for the word to expire preceded it. It did not 
mean burialy for that followed it. It was not then bemg 
placed in the sepulchres of his fathers, but something more. 
The same expression is used of Abraham, chap, xxy, 8, 
where also death, being gathered to his people y and 
are distinctly spoken of as here, and, as to Abraham, 
gathered to his people, must be something more than rest- 
ing in the sepulchres of his ancestors, for his bones were 
laid in a strange land, fsur from home. No reason can be 
found for the use of this phrase, but on the supposition 
that it refers to a future state : see Michaelis, Supp. ad 
Lex. Heb. no. 129, p. 107. — K, 
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2. There were three modes of preserving dead bodies 
amongst the Egyptians, which are described by Herodotus, 
lib. II, cap. Ixxxvi. Joseph observed the Egyptian cus- 
tom, not merely to do honour to his &tber, but to preserve, 
for a lengthened period, a body which he would have to 
carry to a distance. — Rosenm. 

4. He used Egyptians as intercessors, because he was 
mourning with his own people, and none appeared in mourn- 
ing before the king : see Esth. iv, 2. — Rosenm. and Dathe. 

16. It can hardly be doubted, that Jacob himself com- 
municated to Joseph what is here stated; not that he 
commanded it should be told to him, but these means were 
devised for obtaining the pardon from Joseph more easily, as 
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he would be more readily moved and led to grant their 
request by paternal authority. — Rosenm, 

19. For am I in the place of God? The sense given 
by many commentators to this passs^e, is, it belongs to 
Grod to take vengeance, and I usurp not his prerogative ! 
but this seems forced. Dathe and Geddes render it, I fear 
God ! quoting Origen*s Hexapla. Joseph means thus : 
since God has so decreed it, and this evil, in its conse- 
quences, has been converted, by his wonderful Providence, 
into a blessing, am I in the place of God that I should 
oppose his providence, and cause that to injure you, 
which he has evidently designed for good to you and many 
others ? Shall I resist his design, and destroy you ? Far be 
this from me ! This agrees with what he said above, chap, 
xlv, 8, " it was not you that sent me but God." — Rosenm. 

26. Joseph, after the manner of the Egyptians, who 
ofien kept their dead many years in the house, was not 
buried, but preserved in a coffin, until the departure of the 
Israelites out of Egypt. — Rosenm, 
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6. And all that generation. The Hebrew word signifies 
agcy and in this place the whole of the men who lived in 
that age, as Gen. vii, 1 ; a sufficiently long space is there- 
fore understood, for Levi lived 137 years, i.e. 23 or 24 
years after the death of Joseph : see vi, 16. — Rosenm, 

7. These were not, properly speaking, the children of 
Israely i. e. of Jacob, (as above, ver. 1,) but his posterity, 
Israelites, who, ver. 9, are called the people of the children 
of Israel. And the land was filled with them. There is 
no hyperbole in this, for as 600,000 armed men went out 
of Egypt, (see chap, xii, 37,) the people of Israel amounted 
at least to two millions, by whom the land of Goshen must 
have been so crowded, as to appear one continuous city. — 
Le Clerc : see note xii, 37. 

8. A new king arose which knew not Joseph. Who this 
new king was, is not known. RosenmuUer, after quoting 
Josephus, contra Appion, lib. i, § 14, adds, that Marsham 
in his Canon. Chron. p. 107, with some appearance of 
truth, suggests that he was Salatis, the shepherd king 
mentioned by Manetho. 

The modern discoveries of Belzoni, and the knowledge of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, derived from the inscriptions on 
the rosetta stone, and the researches of Dr. Young, Cham- 
poUion, and others, have brought vast accessions to our 
knowledge of Egyptian antiquities and history. An outline 
of the early chronology and history of Egypt, may be seen 
in Mr. Wilkinson's ingenious work on the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, published in 1837. 
Mr. W. considers Amosis, or Ames, the leader of the 18th 
dynasty, the new king which knew not Joseph, If (he says) 
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we consider that this king was from the distant province of 
Thebes, it is reasonable to expect that the Hebrews would 
be strangers to him, and that he was likely to look upon 
them with the same distrust and contempt with which the 
Egyptians treated foreigners. As to the shepherd or pas- 
tor kings, Mr. W. says, it is reasonable to conclude from 
the account given by Manetho, that Egypt was at one time 
invaded and occupied by a powerful Asiatic people, who 
held the country in subjection, and viceroys being appointed 
to govern it, these obtained the title of pastor or shepherd 
kings. Mr. W. shews there is authority for believing this 
event to have taken place in the early periods of Egyptian 
history, previous to the reign of Osirtasen the first, who 
ascended the throne before Christ 1740, and during whose 
reign Joseph was in Egypt: see Mr. W.'s work, vol. i, 
p. 38, 48. 

9. See Psa. cv, 25. 

10 — 14. It is possible that the Jews who had come into 
Egypt on the occasion of a famine, finding the great 
superiority of the land of Egypt, both for obtaining the 
necessaries of life, and for feeding their fiocks, may have 
asked and obtained a grant of land from the Egyptian 
monarch, on condition of certain services being performed 
by them and their descendants. As long as the Memphite 
dynasty continued on the throne, this grant was respected, 
and the only service required of them, was that agreed upon 
in the original compact. But on the accession of the 
Theban family, the grant being rescinded and the service 
still required, they were reduced to a state of bondage; 
and as despotism seldom respects the rights of those it 
injures, additional labour was imposed upon this unresisting 
people : and Pharaoh's pretended fear lest in the event of 
war they might make common cause with the enemy, was 
a sufficient pretext with his own people for oppressing the 
Jews, at the same time that it had the effect of exciting 
their prejudices against them. Affecting therefore some 
alarm at their numbers, he suggested that so numerous a 
body might avail themselves of the absence of the Egyp- 
tian troops, and endanger the tranquillity and safety of the 
country, and that prudence dictated the necessity of obvi- 
ating the possibility of such an occurrence. Witn this view 
they were treated like the captives taken in war, and were 
forced to undergo the gratuitous labour of erecting public 
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granaries and other buildings for the Egyptian monarch. — 
Wilkinson^ vol. i, pp. 49, 50. 

15. To the Hebrew midimves. What follows seems to 
shew these women were Hebrews, for their names are He- 
braic, and they are said, ver. 17, to have feared God; and 
of the Egyptians, neither the men nor the women had such 
friendly intercourse with the foreigners, that they would 
pollute themselves for their sake. Two only of the Hebrew 
midwives are named in this verse ; but as so small a num- 
ber could by no means suffice for the Hebrew people, Aben 
Ezra conjectures, with apparent reason, that these were the 
most eminent, and, as it were, set over the rest. They 
might also, as Le Clerc thinks, select only the most famous 
to appear before the king; from whom the rest might 
receive their instructions.— iJoseww. 

16. When ye shall see them upon the stools. This is 
nothing more than what is expressed in the translation of 
the LXX and the Vulgate : when they shall come to the 
birth. When the time of the birth shall come, — Rosenm, 
and see Fuller s MiscelL S. S. lib. v, cap. 19. 

17 — 21 . The Hebrew midwives saved all those to whose 
assistance they were called ; but as the Hebrew women were 
accustomed to a hard and laborious life, like all persons 
so circumstanced, they brought forth with comparatively 
little trouble, and had seldom occasion for assistance, and 
this the midwives boldly state to Pharaoh ; and God, ap- 
proving their conduct, made the?n houses, i.e. prospered 
them in their families and substance. 
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I. A man of the liouse of Levi. The Levite, whose 
name is not recorded here for the sake of brevity, was 
Amram ; as we ieam below, vi, 20, where Moses gives the 
genealogy more fully. But Amram seems to have married 
his wife Jochebed before he knew of Pharaoh's decree to 
slay the children of the Hebrews. — Rosenm. 

II. It came to pass in those days. That is many years 
after, for Moses had arrived at the age of manhood. Ste« 

N 
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phen, Acts vii, 23, says he was full forty years old. So 
Gen. xxxviii, 1, the words at that time, refer to events long 
anterior to Uie things recorded in that chapter. And he 
spied an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, To smite ^ may 
mean either to do an injury, as Stephen understood it, see 
Acts vii, 24, or to slay, in which sense the word is to be 
understood in the next verse. — Eosenm. 

11, 14. It came into Moses' heart to visit his brethren, 
the children of Israel, and he supposed that they would 
have understood how that God, by his hand, would deliver 
them : see Acts vii, 23, 25. He acted not tiierefore under 
the impulse of passion and revenge, but by faith he refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh* s daughter ; choosing rather 
to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season : Heb. xi, 24, 25. He 
stood forth, as the avowed deliverer of his countrymen from 
their cruel bondage, acting under the exalted motive of 
faith in the call and promises of God. 

15. And he sat down by a well. He fixed his dwell- 
ing in the land of Midian. Having premised this, he 
proceeds more distinctly to relate what induced him to 
settle in that place. This land, which derived its name 
from the son of Abraham by Keturah, Gen. xxv, 2, was 
a region of Arabia Petreea, to the S. E. of the land of 
Canaan. Traces of the name Midian may be found in 
that of a city called Madian, situate on the shores of the 
Arabian gulf, but it was in ruins, even in the days of Edrb 
and Abulieda. It is called Modian by Ptolemy. The Ara- 
bic authors, just alluded to, say that in its neighbourhood 
was the well, out of which Moses watered the flocks of 
Reuel. — Rosenm, 

16. Priest. Prince , or Lord : see Rosenm. 

18. To Reuel, their father. Their father's father; for 
Jetliro, whose name was also Hobab, Judg. iv, 11, (comp. 
chap, iii, 1,) was the father-in-law of Moses ; and is called, 
Numb. X, 29, the son of Reuel. Kimchi in his Lexicon 
observes that, not unfrequently, the grandfather of any 
one is called his father ; as the grandson is called the son : 
see Gen. xxxi, 43 ; xxxii, 9 ; 2 Sam. xix, 24 ; Dan. v, 2 ; 
see note to Gen. xxix, 5. Michaelis gives this not im- 
probable reason, why the grandfather of the girls is named 
in preference to the father, viz. that when Moses first came 
to Midian, Reuel was hving as the head of the family, 
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and that Jethro, on his death afterwards, became the head, 
and is accordingly named in the next chapter. — Rosenm, 

21. And Moses was content to dwell with the man. 
For the sake of brevity, he does not mention that he was 
invited by Reuel to dwell with Jiim, which, from what 
follows, may be readily inferred. — Rosenm. 
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2. And the Angel of the Lord appeared unto him. 
He, who is here called, the Angel of the Lord, in the 
narrative which immediately follows, is called by Moses, 
indiscriminately, God, and the Lord ; and this Angel calls 
himself the Lord : chap, iv, 11; God: chap, iii, 14; the 
Lord God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob: chap, iii, 6, 15, 16 ; iv, 5 ; (comp. also 
Acts vii, 32, 33 ;) and the Lord God of the Hebrews : chap, 
iii, 18. Moses, also, Deut. xxxiii, 16, implores for the 
posterity of Joseph, the good will of Him that dwelt in the 
bush : and theologians generally conclude from this, that 
the uncreated Angel, or second Person in the Trinity, is 
to be understood here. Jerome, in his commentary on 
Gal. iii, 19, says, rather too indiscriminately : " In every 
passage in the Old Testament where it is first said that an 
angel appeared, and afterwards he comes forward speaking 
as God himself, no doubt, the angel who appeared was 
one of the numerous ministering spirits ; but in him, that 
Mediator speaks who says : / am the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob.** It was rather, the Mediator 
himself, or the messenger, (the internuncio) of the Most 
High, whose ministration was thus applied for the govern- 
ing and guiding the people of Israel. — ^That Jehovah ap- 
peared to Moses in the likeness of a flame of fire, accords 
with the opinion held by the most ancient of the human 
race, that both God himself, and other beings of a more 
exalted nature than man, rendered themselves visible to 
mortals, under the appearance of fire. This is expressly 
stated of the Chaldeans, by Jamblicus, de Myst. § 2, cap. 
4; and for the same cause the ancient Persians wor- 
shipped fire. Moreover we find that God shewed himself, 
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by night, under the appearance of a pillar of fire : chap, 
xiii, 21 ; displayed his majesty by the fire, with which on a 
sudden the top of Mount Sinai was seen to burn : chap. 
XX, 18 ; xxiv, 17. Under the appearance of a flame, he 
passed between the divided pieces of the animals, with 
which Abraham celebrated the sacrifice of the covenant, 
entered into between himself and God : Gen. xv, 17. 
and out of the midst of the fire he declared himself to 
Elijah: 1 Kings xix, 12; to Ezekiel; i, 4, 13; and to 
Daniel ; Dan. vii, 9. — Rosenm. 

5. For the place whereon thou standest is holy ground. 
The place where the bush burned was, as it were, conse- 
crated by the divine presence, and therefore to be approached 
with no less reverence than temples dedicated with the ho- 
liest ceremonies. For the same reason, Joshua also, chap. 
V, 15, was commanded to take off his shoes when the Lord 
appeared to him at Jericho. And as amongst all ancient 
nations, cleanliness was required in holy things, it was a 
part of this cleanliness, that casting off their dusty shoes, 
they should enter the places consecrated to the divine wor- 
ship, and on that account purified from all uncleanness, 
with bare feet. The Egyptians, studious of cleanliness, seem 
to have practised this beyond all other people. — Rosenm. 

Holy ground, made holy by the special presence of God, 
who is most holy, and makes every thing relating unto him 
to be holy also. For thus the tabernacle, the temple, and 
the utensils thereof, with all things destined to the divine 
services were called holy, 

8. / am come down from heaven. Augustin de Civ, 
Dei, lib. xvi, 5, excellently says, " God is said to come 
down, when he does any thing upon the earth which, being 
out of the ordinary course of nature, shews his miraculous 
power, and declares, as it were, his immediate presence." 

A land flowing with milk and honey. We can scarcely 
form any idea of the ancient and original state of Pales- 
tine, from its appearance at the present day; and what 
wonder if the face of that land, devastated by so many 
wars, first, by the Romans ; then by the Arabs from the 
time of Omar, the caliph, in the year 636 ; then, by the 
christians themselves, from the year 1099; then by the 
sultans of Egypt ; and lastly, by the Turks ; — if I say, the 
aspect of such a land is everywhere different to what it 
formerly was? What wonder if that region be now un- 
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sightly with ruins, and deserts, and rough places, when 
we remember that it was so long in the power of the bar- 
barians, and subject to the perpetual incursions of the 
Arabs ? Many regions, under the dominion of the Turks, 
formerly the most fertile in the world, now lie entirely 
waste. The face of Palestine, however, is not so entirely 
changed, but that there still remain some vestiges of its 
ancient fertility. — Rosenm. 

12. There are two things which God promises to Moses 
in this verse. First: since he feared to go to Pharaoh, a 
powerful monarch, he encourages him with the words, I 
will be with thee, and this sight which thou hast seen in 
the bush, shall be a sign to thee that I have sent thee, and 
that I am able to deliver thee from all dangers ; for, in 
like manner as thou hast seen the bush subservient to my 
wiU and remain unconsumed, so thou shalt execute my 
mission without injury. The other thing promised to Moses 
is, that upon that very mountain in which Moses beheld 
that great and portentous sight, the Israelites should wor- 
ship God with sacrifices slain by Moses himself; moreover, 
that they should receive the law upon that mountain, and 
that upon it Moses should enter into that covenant in which 
the people should dedicate themselves to God as his people, 
and God would promise to be their guardian and defender. 
— Rosenm. The sense is, I foretell to thee a happy result. 
Moses did not doubt that it was Jehovah who addressed 
him, but he doubted concerning the happy issue of the 
undertaking. Therefore, God foretells to him what shall 
come to pass. — Dathe, 

13. What is his name ? Since in the time of Moses the 
appellation of Elohim was given to gods of vai'ious kinds, 
Moses might suppose, as he had not for a long time had 
any thing to do with the Israelites, that the God of Israel 
was wont to be called by some peculiar name, which he in- 
quires, that he may make use of it in addressing the Israel- 
ites. That the Egyptians had invented names for their 
gods, Herodotus relates, lib. ii, chap. 4 and 50, and after- 
wards, as superstition increased, they bestowed a great many 
names upon one god, whence Isis is called many named, as 
Plutarch states in his book concerning Isis and Osiris. 
Since therefore, in the days of Moses, the Egyptians had 
names for their gods ; it is no wonder that Moses should 
have asked of the one true God what was his name. — Le 

N 2 
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Clerc, Amidst the polytheism of the Egyptians and other 
nations, from which the Israelites, if they really retained 
the remembrance of the God of their fathers, were by no 
means free, Moses might certainly expect this question. — 
Datke, 

14. / am that I am. We doubt not these words signify 
/ remain for ever what I am, and that by this name, / am^ 
some idea was intended to be given of the eternity and im- 
mutabiUty of the divine nature, with especial reference to 
the faithfulness of that God who here calls himself, / amy 
in fulfiUing what he had promised in a solemn covenant to 
Abraham. — Rosenm, 

These words are not a name which God gives to himself; 
for in the following verse he calls himself God, nor is the 
word Ehjeh ever used as a name of God. But this seems 
to be the sense : by whatever name the IsraeUtes may call 
me, I will declare myself and shew myself as God. What 
immediately follows : thou shalt say to the Israelites, / am 
hath sent me unto you, is said briefly to intimate to Moses 
that he might answer any question touching the name of 
God in this manner : That God who answered me, when I 
asked concerning his name, / am that I am, that God hath 
sent me. The meaning of the name / am doubtless refers 
to the promises given to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that 
they should certainly be fulfilled. As to the question, 
whether God then first gave to himself the name oi Jehovah, 
see chap, vi, 3. — Bathe. 

19. The sense is, Pharaoh will by no means let the 
Israelites go, although God shall stretch forth his mighty 
arm over him ; nor, although chastised with a strong hand, 
will he deliberately suffer you to depart. For when at 
length they went out of Egypt, he drove them away through 
fear of the plague, and in a state of distraction ; but no 
sooner had he recovered himself, than he repented of the 
deed. — Rosenm, 

21. To give favour, or, to conciliate, does not signify 
here, as it sometimes does, to render agreeable or accept- 
able, but to cause that what is desired should be obtained. 
Since they who have favour in the sight of any one can obtain 
from them what they desire, therefore, to give favour, sig- 
nifies here, to cause to yield. The Egyptians, after they 
were visited by Moses with so many plagues could not in- 
indeed love the Israelites, but were so afraid lest they should 
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all perish, that they conceded every thing to them, lest they 
should occasion them to delay their departure and bring 
some fresh woe upon themselves. — Le Clerc, 

22. Many commentators suppose, that God commanded 
the Israelites to borrow jewels of silver and gold of the Egyp- 
tians, and when they departed from Egypt, to take them 
by stealth away with them; and then they labour to 
excuse the theft thus committed by the Israelites. Bat 
I cannot see why we should not understand the word 
rendered to borrow, in this passage, in its usual and com- 
mon signification, to ask for. The Egyptians would not 
refuse the Israelites seeking their valuables, but would give 
them of their own accord, partly because they were con- 
scious of the many injuries which they had suffered from 
the king ; partly, that they might hasten their departure ; 
and partly, through friendship ; for it is not probable, that 
all the Egyptians were very inimical to the Israelites. So 
also Josephus understood tnis matter : Ant. lib. ii, cap. 14. 
— Dathe ; see also Rosenm. and Dr, A, Clarke; and see 
note chap, xi, 2. 
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2. And he said, a rod, or staff, Aben Ezra remarks that 
the first miracle God shewed Moses was wrought upon that 
which he always had with him, viz. a staff, by which he, as 
an old man, supported himself. For this word cannot sig- 
nify a crook or shepherd's staff, since it is not to be sup- 
posed that Moses appeared before Pharoah in the habit of 
a shepherd. — Rosenm, 

5, That they may believe, i.e. that Moses, by this 
miracle, should convince and persuade the people that he 
was sent by God. — Rosenm, 

7. This was the more wonderful as we learn from Celsus, 
that the white leprosy could hardly be cured. — Rosenm, 

8. Certainly these prodigies would say, as it were, to the 
Israelites, this man is indeed sent from God! and therefore 
a voice is attributed to them, since God, by them, no less 
than by a voice, signified Moses to be his prophet. — Le 
Clerc, 
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10. Moses o£Pers this excuse why he should decline the 
embassy to which he was called by God, that it was not 
suitable to him, seeing he had been slow of speech, not only 
of late, or since God had spoken to him, but of a long time, 
perhaps even from his infancy. — Rosenm, 

13. Send that man whom thou vAlt send, i.e. send some 
other who may seem suitable to thee. — Rosenm, Send I 
pray thee, some other person. — Dathe, 

14. R. Moses Ben Nachman paraphrases this passage 
thus, / knew that thy brother would willingly, and from 
his love to thee, speak in thy room, even though he were 
not commanded by me to do so, I knew also, that of his 
otvn accord, he would come to meet thee, and that seeing 
thee, he would rejoice, and not envy thee the honour of 
such an embassy. What need, then, it will be asked, 
was there, that God should command Aaron to go into the 
wilderness to meet his brother, as we read ver. 27 ? We 
answer, Aaron, as soon as he heard that his brother had 
left Midian, of his own accord, went to meet him, and then 
God pointed out to him by what way he must go, that he 
might find him, namely, towards the wilderness. — Rosenm, 

16. Thou shalt be to him instead of God, As God 
suggests thoughts to the minds of men, so thou shalt sig- 
nify the thoughts of thy mind to Aaron, which he shall 
utter in thy stead. Onkelos renders it, instead of a prince 
or master, in which sense the Hebrews are accustomed to 
say, Moses our master or teacher, — Rosenm, 

18. And return unto my brethren. By which he means, 
not his fellow-countrymen, as some suppose, for he adds, 
and see whether they be yet alive. He could not suppose 
that all the Israelitish nation was extinct ; but he means, 
his relatives, the family of Amram. — Rosenm, 

19. And the Lord said to Moses in Midian, i. e. at a 
different time from that when he appeared to him in the 
wilderness at Mount Sinai. Things are not always record- 
ed in the sacred writings, in the order in which they hap" 
pened . — Rosenm . 

20. And he returned to the land of Egypt, Aben Ezra 
observes, that Moses returned alone into the land of Egypt ; 
for, after the Lord had sought to slay him by the way, he 
circumcized his son, and when he was healed, sent him 
together with his mother, back to her father. Moses had 
indeed intended to take his wife and his son with him into 
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Egypt, but the Lord disapproved this design ; for, was it 
fitting that he, who was to bring up the Israelites out of 
Egypt, should come thither with his wife and children? 
He took the rod of God, It was most probably so called, 
because God commanded Moses to make use of it in per- 
forming miracles.— i?056nm. 

21. See thou do all those wonders before Pharaoh which 
I have put in thy handy i. e. which I have furnished thee 
with power to do, Jarchi says, this is not to be understood 
of the three signs mentioned ver. 2 — 9, but of the others, 
which he was about to empower Moses to do when he 
arrived in Egypt ; for those, of which mention had been 
made, were not to be wrought by Moses before Pharaoh, but 
before the children of Israel, to confirm by them their faith, 
that he was sent from God. Nor, he adds, need any won- 
der, that the preterite is here employed, for the sense is, 
that God had already endowed Moses with the power to 
perform those miracles which he should perform before 
Pharaoh. But I will harden his heart. What is here at- 
tributed to God, is subsequently, chap, ix, 34, ascribed to 
Pharaoh himself, — he hardened his heart f he and his ser- 
vants : see also vii, 13 ; viii, 32. As amongst all people, so 
amongst the Hebrews, they who give occasion to any thing, 
are said to be its cause, although what they do, could not of 
itself have that effect. The common people, on whose will 
the use of language depends, often pay more regard to the 
occasion, than to the efiScient cause itself; and frequently, 
although the effect is in direct opposition to what has prece- 
ded it, they adopt it, and speak of it, as though it were the true 
and proper effect, and on this account those who are brought 
forward in the scriptures, as speaking, utter their sentiments 
after the same fashion : see Matt, x, 34 ; Luke xii, 49 — 51 . 
In like manner God declares here that he is about to do 
that, of which he was the occasion. He sent Moses to 
Pharaoh, and Moses performed those miracles before him, 
by which any other man would have been induced to yield 
obedience to the divine commands ; but because there were 
intervals in the plagues which he suffered, and he saw some 
similar miracles performed by the Egyptian magicians, he 
took occasion from thence to strengthen his opposition. 
Thus God was the occasion of Pharaoh's obstinacy, but 
not the cause. — Rosenm, 
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The words of the text are, / mil harden his hearty and 
they are afterwards frequently repeated : chap, vii, 3 ; 
X, 27 ; xi, 10 ; xiv, 4. But that they are not to be taken in 
their hard literal sense, appears from those passages in which 
that is attributed to Pharaoh himself, which is here and 
elsewhere attributed to God, see chap, viii, 32; ix, 34, 
and from the use of many active verbs, which the Hebrews 
metonymically employ, to signify some relation to the ac- 
tion: vid. Glassii PhiloL S, p. 242. But because this 
mode of speaking is unknown to the languages of the west, 
and i-eaders ignorant of the oriental mode, are led into error 
by it, I have thought fit to express that meaning in my 
version, concerning which there can be no doubt. — Dathe, 
But I will suffer, (or permit,) that his heart being harden- 
ed, he shall refuse to let the people go. 

But I tuill fiarden his heart. In chap, ix, 34, it is 
said Pharaoh hardened his heart, so that whatever con- 
struction is put on the expression / tuill harden his heart, 
it must, to be consistent with the declaration that Pharaoh 
did so, and sinned thereby, leave Pharaoh accountable for 
his obduracy and impenitence, in resisting the exhortations, 
warnings, and judgments of the Almighty. God is repre- 
sented as giving up those who reject him, because of their 
impenitence : see Psa. Ixxxi, 12 ; Israel would none of me, 
so I gave them up, Sfc. Rom. i, 28 ; As they did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over 
to a reprobate mind, 2 Thess. ii. 10. 11 ; Because they 
received not the love of the truth, God shall send them 
strong delusion. Why God is pleased to have mercy on 
one, rather than another, is resolved by the apostle, Rom. 
ix, into the sovereign will of God alone ; and we are 
told, that we must leave it there, and as creatures bow 
before our Creator, even Him whose judgments are un- 
searchable, and His ways past finding out. We may how- 
ever be certainly assured that there is no unrighteousness 
with God, that justice and judgment are the habitation 
of his throne ; that he tempteth no man ; that he is not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance ; that it was because of unbelief the Jews 
were broken off, and that it is those alone, who (like Pha- 
raoh) despise the riches of his goodness, and forbearance, 
and long sufifering, that treasure up unto themselves wrath 
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against the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteotis 
judgment of God, who will render to every man according 
to his deeds : Rom. ii, 4, 5, 6. 

24. By the way in the inn* Onkelos renders it, in the 
place where they passed the night ; which is the same as 
the Arabic : the place where any traveller turns aside and 
tarries. — Rosenm, 

26. This history, on account of its brevity, is obscure. 
It is uncertain in what way God threatened Moses with 
death, but it appears, from the 25th verse, that it was 
pointed out to Moses and Zipporah, that they had sinned 
ia neglecting the ordinance of circumcision. For, she took 
a sharp stone, that is, a stone shaped and appropriated 
to such uses, and circumcized her son ; which done, she in 
wrath threw the foreskin at the feet of Moses, exclaiming, 
A bloody hitsband art thou to me ! So I understand these 
words, from what follows, by which it clearly appears, that 
Zipporah did not approve the circumcision, and judged it 
dangerous to her son. She calls her husband a spouse^ 
because, having just been in peril of death, he seemed 
given and united to her afresh. At the same time, a 
bloody spouse, because he had acquired that title by the 
blood of his child. — Dathe, A bridegroom by blood; 
i. e. by entering into into a kind of marriage relation with 
God, by circumcision. — K. from Gesenius, 
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1. And afterward, i.e. after Moses had performed all 
the signs before the people, which are related chap, iv, 
6, et seqq, 

2. / know not the Lord. The Hebrews will have it, 
that the God of the Hebrews was not unknown to Pha- 
raoh, which they infer from the words of his predecessor, 
Gen. xli, 38, 39 ; but that he was ignorant of that name, 
Jehovah, which was peculiar to their God. — Rosenm, 

3. The God of the Hebrews hath met with us, Men- 
delius, jun. rightly explains these words thus : ** As though 
they had said, the people of Israel came hither from the 
regions beyond the Euphrates, but the God of his people, 
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is Jehovah, and the Israelites are his people, therefore they 
ought to maintain his worship." — Rosenm, 

Let us go we pray thee, three days' journey into the des- 
ert, and sacrifice unto the Lord our God. They concealed 
their intention of totally abandoning Egypt, for they plainly 
perceived that Pharaoh obstinately refusing the smaller 
request, would much less concede the greater. Lest he 
fall upon us, Sfc. This seems confined to the Israelites 
only, and was a sufficient reason why they should demand 
permission of the king to go and sacrifice ; lest otherwise 
they should be visited with some heavy punishment from 
their God. — Rosenm, 

4. Get you unto your burdens. It is probable that these 
words were addressed by Pharaoh to the elders of the 
people, who seem to have accompanied Moses and Aaron 
into the presence of the king, as we learn from chap, iii, 18. 
— Rosenm. 

5. And Pharaoh said, that is, to the taskmasters, men- 
tioned in the following verses, and to whom the subsequent 
words are addressed, containing the reproaches of the king. 
The Israelites might well be called the people of the land, 
because they were all born in Egypt, although their ances- 
tors came out of Canaan, before the fourth generation ; but 
the Samaritan version reads, they are more than the people 
of the land, viz. more numerous than the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The sense is, because ye see the Egyptians exceeded 
by you in numbers, therefore ye wish to shake off the 
burdens imposed by them. — Le Clerc. 

6. And Pharaoh commanded the same day, the task- 
masters of the people, and their officers. The taskmasters 
were they who imposed the tasks upon the people. Aben 
Ezra observes that the former were Egyptians, but the 
officers, IsraeUtes. The taskmasters were superintendents 
of the public works, chosen out of Pharaoh's court ; who 
prescribed the quantity of work to be done, and the times 
of labour. Under these were certain persons chosen from 
the children of Israel, who were called officers of the people, 
and who urged them to their work, of which they had to 
give an account to the taskmasters. — Rosenm. 

7. Straw to make brick. Philo says straw binds the 
bricks. The Egyptians from the most ancient times, for 
want of stone have used bricks dried by the heat of the 
sun ; and they use them to the present day. — Rosenm. 
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The crude brick remains about Memphis, are principally 
pyramids ; those at Thebes consist of walls enclosing sacred 
monuments and tombs, and some are made with, and 
others without straw. Many have chopped barley and 
wheat straw, others bean halm, and stubble; and m the 
tombs, we find the process of making them, represented 
among the sculptures. — Wilkinson j v. 1, p. 50. 

9. Let them not regard vain words. As if he had said ; 
Impose heavy burdens on them, that they may not attend 
to the lying words of Moses, saying that he is commanded 
by God to come to Pharaoh to obtain permission to go 
into the desert ; for that is to give ear to the foolish coun- 
sels of idle men. — Rosenm, 

14. Jarchi says the officers were Israelites, and spared 
their fellow-countrymen, not urging them on, and when 
these (the officers) shewed the bricks to the taskmasters 
who were Egyptians, and the number was found deficient, 
they were beaten because they did not compel the others 
to do their work.*— /?o5enm« 

16. The taskmasters were to blame, because they acted 
so unreasonably towards the Israelites, that, though they 
did not furnish them with straw, they still required the 
same number of bricks as before. — Rosenm. 

22. It may be asked, says Aben Ezra, since God had 
before made known to Moses, that Pharaoh would not 
permit the Israelites to depart, till Moses had wrought all 
the signs which he had been commanded to perform, why 
does Moses expostulate thus with God? We answer, 
Moses supposed that, immediately afler he had spoken 
with God, the yoke of the Israelites would be removed, 
whereas, contrary to his expectation, it was made heavier 
than before. — Rosenm* 
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1. With a strong hand. This signifies the plagues, 
divinely inflicted upon Pharaoh, and, compelled by which, 
he would send away the Israelites.— -lEosenm. 

2. This probably occurred some time afler what has 
been just recorded^ of God's speaking to Moses. God 

o 
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^visbed to strengthen the faith of Moses by a solemn re- 
petition of his promise, to set the people free, in order 
that he might boldly perform what he should enjoin upon 
him. — Rosenm, 

God designed to assure Moses, and by him the Hebrew 
people, that he now intended to fulfil the ancient promise, 
made to their fathers. This is the intent of the following 
verses, (3 — 7,) as all commentators unanimously acknow- 
ledge. As an introduction to this promise, how unsuitable 
would any information be concerning the mere name which 
he had had among the patriarchs ; but if we distinguish 
between the name and the thing signified by it, the intro- 
duction and the promise will agree together in the exactest 
manner. El Shaddai signifies, the Almighty God; and 
Jehovah, Him who remains unchangeably the same in his 
purposes: chap, iii, 14 ; and to be known by a name is often 
the same as really to be what the name expresses. The 
sense of these veraes then becomes easy and natural. Your 
forefathers knew me only as the Almighty God; but not 
as He who remains unchangeable in his purposes ; as you 
will find me to be. This is the meaning of the following 
verses : / have established my covenant with them, to give 
them the land, by the character of the Omnipotent God; 
but now, I will be known by that of the Unchangeable. — 
K, from Eichhom's Einlitang, ii, 327. 

3. And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, but by my name 
Jehovah, was I not knovm to them. This signifies, I 
declared myself to thy ancestors, to be omnipotent, but 
they did not know me in the fulfilment of the promises 
which I made to them, that their posterity should inherit 
the land of Canaan. It does not mean, that the name 
Jehovah was entirely unheard of and unknown by the 
ancestors of Moses ; but that they did not in their day 
behold what is signified by that name. As, observes Le 
Clerc, with the sacred writers, to be called, sometimes 
means the same as to be, so here the name is said not to 
be known to him who had not yet seen the power displayed 
that was indicated by it. For like senses of the word, 
to be called, see Isa. iz, 6 ; (where, his name shall he 
called Wonderful is the same as he shall be;) Ivi, 7. In 
like manner it is said, that thenceforth the name of God 
should be Jehovah, because God was about to display 
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the attributes implied in that name. Hence, among the 
prophets, we frequently read, his name is the Lord^ i. e. 
he is what is signified by that name : see Jer. xvi, 21, 
and elsewhere. A. Pfeiffer, in his Dubiis vexatis^ rightly 
observes upon this passage : The name Jehovah was not, 
strictly and literally, unknown to the fathers, but it was 
so, in respect of the perfect fulfilment of the promises 
implied in it; more especially, that glorious one of the 
deliverance out of Egypt : so that the name Jehovah, 
although it had been before used, (see Gen. xv, 7 ;' xxii, 
14,) had, from the time when Moses received his mission, 
a new and peculiar force, viz. a relative signification , hav- 
ing a pecuhar reference to the work which God was then 
about to perform. The commencement of that work, from 
which the Lord was called Jehovah , consisted in the bring- 
ing the Israelites out of Egypt, and since, in doing this, 
God performed the thing he had promised, he shewed him- 
self as Jehovah ; whilst to the patriarchs he was known 
only as God Almighty. — Rosenm, 

This passage seems strongly to favour the opinion of 
those who contend, that the name Jehovah was unknown 
to the patriarchs, and that Moses, as often as he employs 
it in their history, does so, by what they call an historical 
prolepsis. But, in opposition to this opinion, we find, 1 • 
The patriarchs tiiemselves call God by this name, as Abra- 
ham, Gen. xiv, 22 ; xxiv, 3, et seqq, ; Jacob, Gen.xxviii, 16 ; 
and so, by that name, they addressed him : see Gen. xv, 
2, 8 ; xxxii, 9. Now it is difficult to conceive of a pro- 
lepsis in these instances ; nor does it appear probable that 
Moses would represent men as employing words, of which 
they had no knowledge whatever. 2. God calls himself 
by this name, when he speaks to the patriarchs ; as ta 
Abraham, Gen. xv, 7; to Jacob, xxviii, 13; which pas- 
sages alone are almost sufficient to refute that opinion ; for 
they clearly contradict the words of this passage, taking it 
in the sense contended for, by those commentators. But 
there is no contradiction, if these passages are understood 
to refer to the signification of those divine names. God 
says he appeared unto the patriarchs as God Almighty, 
Now this name may be explained either to signify the 
Almighty God, or. the Most High God, (see Gen. xvii, 1,) 
which senses are alike ; for God gave to the Israelitish peo- 
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pie many proofe of his omnipotence, or be shewed himself 
to them as the most high God, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, &c. Afterwards he says, that the nanae of Jehovah 
was unknown to them : that is, in the signification which 
from that time forth should be attached to it, in its relation 
to the promises made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, now 
about to be fulfilled in their posterity. Thus God himself 
explains the words : ver. 3 — 6. Prior to that time, the 
name Jehovah had been often used to describe the exist* 
ence, the necessity, or immutability of God; but now» to 
point out his faithfulness, his truth, and his constancy, in 
keeping and fulfilling his promises. — Bathe. 

7. And I rmll take (will adopt) you to me for a people. 
This was done when they received the Law upon Mount 
Sinai . — Rosenm . 

12. / am of undrcumdsed lipSy i. e. slow of speechy as 
Onkelos renders it : what he means by this phrase may be 
gathered from chap, iv, 10 ; it does not seem to signify any 
want of eloquence in style, but rather a stammering, occa- 
sioned by some defect in the organs of speech. By this 
reiterated excuse of his stammering, Moses wished to inti« 
mate that he had not undertaken this mission of his own 
accord but with great reluctance. — Rosenm, 

13. These, and similar repetitions of the calling of Mosed 
to his office, seem made for the purpose of informing his 
readers that he did not assume this of&ce of his own accord* 
but with a very reluctant spirit. The genealogy of Moses 
and Aaron is inserted in this place to record the first ances- 
tors (and amongst a people so observant of lineage as the 
Israelites, this was a matter of great moment) of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the people, upon whose families moreover, 
the perpetual priesthood was about to be conferred. Some 
may perhaps wonder that in this genealogy the posterity of 
Reuben and Simeon should be but slightly noticed, the pos* 
terity of Levi more fully, but the rest of the children of Ja- 
cob not at all. The conjecture of Houbigant upon this 
point, appears not unworthy of regard, viz. that Moses had 
in his hands a pedigree, from which he designed to give the 
ancestors of his family : and since the names of Reuben 
and Simeon occurred first in order in it, he merely names 
them, and passing on to the posterity of Levi which he bad 
particularly in view, he omits the rest, because it was en- 
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tirely foreign to his purpose. This also will account for the 
preservation of the heading of the pedigree. These are the 
heads of their father*s houses. Although the heads only 
of the families of the tribe of Levi are enumerated. — Dathe. 

14 We frequently find in the Mosaic writings a narrative, 
which had been commenced, broken oiF, for the purpose of 
inserting some other matter: thus the whole of Genesis 
xxxviii (containing an account of the marriages of Judah 
and his sons) is inserted in the midst of the history of Jo- 
seph, which account being completed, in order to resume 
the interrupted narrative, that which had been said at the 
close of chap, xxxvii, is repeated. In the same manner we 
find at ver. 26, the thread of the narrative which was broken 
off here, is resumed : see also Gen. xxxv. — Rosenm. 

That the names of the heads of houses are only abstracts 
is evident, for it is exceedingly unlikely that there should 
have been between Amram and Levi only Kohath ; other- 
wise there is no accounting for the prodigious increase of the 
Israelites in so few generations. In the genealogy of David 
also, only ten generations are mentioned, from the time of 
the people's living in the wilderness to his birth ; and we 
cannot imagine that in that long period there were no more 
than ten generations in direct succession. The same re- 
mark applies to the family of Achan. The principal names 
only are mentioned, omitting the intermediate ones. A 
celebrated man of long life, was called the head of his house 
and family, as long as that generation lived in which he 
died. Thus one or two successors would be forgotten in 
the splendour of his name. It is said, that this is ofleu 
the case with the genealogy of the Arabs, even to this day. 
—K. 

30. The three last verses of this chapter ought to begin 
a new section ; for they contain, not a new command from 
God, but a repetition of what was mentioned in verses 10, 
11, 12, which had been interrupted by the insertion of the 
genealogy. They are therefore connected with the begin- 
ning of the following chapter. — Dathe. 
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CHAP. VII. 

• 

1 . Here, at length, the narratiye is resumed, which was 
broken off, chap, yi, 12. For when Moses had pleaded 
his slowness of speech, as a reason why he should not ex* 
ecute the divine command, concerning going in unto Pha- 
raoh, God here removes this difficulty, saying to him, See^ I 
have made thee a god to Pharaoh ; and Aaron thy brother 
shall be thy prophet^ or, thine interpreter : thy internuncio^ 
i. e. in discharging this mission, which I have imposed on 
thee, thou thyself shalt not speak unto Pharaoh, thy bro- 
ther shall be thy spokesman. Thou shalt be like a God, 
whose mandates shall be communicated to Pharaoh by 
Aaron, as by a prophet : see chap, iv, 16. — Rosenm, 

2. Thou shalt speak. That is, to Aaron, the things 
which I shall say to thee. Although therefore, (says Aben 
^zra,) Aaron is not always mentioned, when Moses comes 
before Pharaoh ; yet we may leam from this passage, that 
they always went together into his presence. — Rosenm. 

4. That I may lay my hand upon Egypt, Because 
men are wont to strike with the hand, when they inflict 
punishment, therefore, (as Aben Ezra ol^rves,) the plagues 
inflicted by God are called his hand. — Rosenm. 

5. And the Egyptians shall know, (shall experience,) 
that I am the Lord, i. e. the God of the Hebrews, and 
more powerful than the gods of the Egyptians. The 
oracles of other gods were often issued without effect ; but 
the Egyptians should see the promises and tbreatenings of 
the God of Israel performed. — Rosenm. 

This passage has evident reference to the signification of 
the name. Jehovah is he who brings to pass and performs 
what he has said, — Dathe. 

6. And Moses and Aaron did, Sfv. i. e. the signs and 
wonders, mentioned ver. 3 ; by which words, Mendelius 
the younger observes, is signi6ed that those miracles were 
performed by Moses and Aaron, which are afterwards 
severally recorded. — Rosenm. 

9. Take thy rod. This means, (says Mendelius, jun.) 
the rod which he gave to his brother : see chap, iv, 17, 20. 
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1 1 . The names of two of the mae^icians here mentioned 
are given by the apostle Paul : 2 Tim. iii, 8. He calls 
them Jannes and Jambres, and says, that they withstood 
Moses. It appears that this was a tradition, handed down 
among the Jews. What the Hebrews relate respecting 
these persons, Buxtorf, in his Lexicon, has gathered from 
the Talmud and other Hebrew records. Nor were these 
names unknown to the heathen; for Pliny, (Hist, Nat, 
Ixxx, cap. 1,) speaking of magicians says, there is an- 
other sect of magicians f followers of Moses, and Jannes, 
and Jambres ; Jews, From which passage we learn that 
Pliny had read the name of Jannes, a magician, equal with 
Moses, not in the Jewish, but in the Grecian or Roman 
historians . — Rosenm. 

12. Commentators ask what did the magicians do ? were 
their miracles true ones, or different from those of Moses ? 
and many, especially of the earlier ages, did not doubt 
but that these were true miracles, performed by the aid of 
the devil, or of evil spirits. Later commentators, on the 
other hand, commonly suppose that these Egyptians de^ 
ceived by mere sleights of hand the eyes of Pharaoh and 
his people. This is also the opinion of the Mahommedan 
interpreters of the Koran, who say that the magicians imi- 
tated the serpents and their movements by stafis or ropes 
filled with quicksilver. J. D, Michaelis, in his German 
version of Exodus, conjectures that the magicians made 
use of serpents, which, when they remained motionless, had 
the appearance of a rod, and that when they went before 
Pharaoh, they carried these, and when they cast them 
down, they moved about. This may seem the less improb- 
able, since even at the present day, in Egypt and in India, 
there are found men skilled in the art of exercising and 
training serpents for exhibition. Eichhorn, in his Commen- 
tary, contends that not only the magicians, but likewise 
Moses, by means of this art, performed what we read here. 
But if the miracles performed by the magicians were mere 
deceptions of the eye, it is wonderful that Moses should 
never have given the least hint of it, since it much con- 
cerned the glory of the God of Israel, that his readers should 
at least have been incidentally informed that the miracles 
of the Egyptians were nothing but mere sleights of hand, 
and had no reality whatever in them, but only a mere ap- 
pearance. On the contrary, Moses speaks of them here, 
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and ver. 22, and viii, 7, as though precisely the same thing 
was done by the magicians as by himself; and it certainly 
appears from Deut. xiii, 2, that Moses did not doubt but 
tliat true miracles might be performed by, or in &vour of, 
false prophets. And it was the opinion of the Jews e?en 
in later times, that signs and wonders could be done by 
the aid of demons. Thus the Pharisees accused Christ of 
performing his miracles by Beelzebub the prince of the 
devils ; nor does the Saviour confute them by denying that 
miracles could be performed by evil spirits. What is more 
— he himself says that false prophets would come, who 
should shew great signs and wonders! Matt, xxiv, 24; 
and these are called by Paul, 2 Thess. ii, 9, lying won- 
ders, by which (as Grotius well remarks) are signified, not 
false miracles, but those which are done in support of false 
doctrine. — Rosenm, 

20. After stating at length, the arguments of Eichhorn 
and others, who would account for the bloody appearance 
of the water, by natural means, Rosenmuller says, however 
learned and ingenious these reasonings may be, I fear they 
are opposed to the simple meaning of the words ; and that 
the hypotheses here favoured, impose a sense upon them, 
clearly adverse to the design and meaning of the writer. 
For none, reading this narrative with an unprejudiced 
judgment can doubt, that Moses records it as a thing 
miraculous, and effected by Divine power, that at the 
stroke of his rod, all the waters of Egypt, not only in the 
Nile, but in all other receptacles of water, were in one mo- 
ment changed into blood. What we read, chap, iv, 9, 
Moses was commanded to perform in the presence of the 
elders of the people, for the confirmation of their belief. 
What is here related, was done before the king, on the 
banks of the Nile, ver. 15. — Rosenm. 

22. Aben Ezra observes, it may be asked if Aaron chang- 
ed all the waters of Egypt into blood, where could the ma- 
gicians find the water which they changed ? and he answers 
that Aaron changed only the waters which were above 
ground, and not those which were under the earth; the 
magicians therefore by digging procured water, and ex- 
hibited it as changed by them into blood. — Rosenm. 

24. And all the Egyptians digged round about the river 
for water to drink, Jonathan adds, and could find none 
purey by which the miracle of the changing of the waters, 
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is exa^erated without sufficient reason. But since Moses 
does not say this, it is more reasonable to believe that the 
Egytians were able to find good water, otherwise they must 
have died of thirst. Aben Ezra says that the Israelites 
also sought to obtain water by digging ; since the plagues of 
the water changed into blood, of the frogs, and of the lice, 
extended to the Israelites as well as to the Egyptians, 
these being light things. But in the plagues of the flies, 
the pestilence, and the hail, God made a distinction be- 
tween the Israelites and the Egyptians; although not of 
the blains, and of the locusts. Others think that although 
it is expressly said of certain plagues only, that they did 
not touch the Israelites, yet since all the plagues were in- 
flicted on the Egyptians for the sake of the Israelites, they 
were exempt from them all. But Drusius well observes, 
^^ I am in favour of the former opinion ; because it would 
have been a new miracle, if, when all the waters were 
changed into blood, the waters of the Hebrews only had 
been exempted, since the Hebrews dwelt promiscuously 
amongst the Egyptians, and there is no mention made of 
it; although it would have been well deserving of record." 
And besides, what need would there have been to dig for 
water, if the waters of the Hebrews were untainted ? At 
least those Egyptians who dwelt among the Hebrews, would 
have been free from these plagues, and it would follow that 
this plague was not universal throughout Egypt, contrary 
to the express words of Moses .^—/^osenm. 
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9. Glory aver me. The Septuagint, the Vulgate, and 
most learned commentators, agree in rendering the original. 
Appoint unto me^ or. Appoint thou the time that, S^c, I 
refer this to thee, that thou shouldest appoint a time for 
me to pray for thee : see Rosenm. Michaelis understands 
this phrase as being, command me, i. e. set a time when I 
shall entreat for thee — ^an eastern phrase of politeness. — K, 

16. Lice, Gnats or midges, Michaelis says he is cer- 
tain they were not lice. The plague consisted in their great 
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abundance ; and in warm and damp countries they are ex- 
ceedingly troublesome. — K. 

19. Although the magicians acknowledge this to be the 
hand of God, they do not confess this that they may give 
the glory to God, but that they may save their own credit, 
and that Moses and Aaron might not be regarded as su- . 
perior to them in power or science : as though they had 
said. Neither Moses nor Aaron restrain us, but a • Divine 
power greater than either. Jonathan therefore, rightly 
construes it : This is not come to pass through the power 
of Moses or Aaron, but this plague is sent from God. — 
Rosenm. 

21. Flies. The LXX, who were best acquainted with 
Egypt, render this word here and Psa. Ixxviii, 45 ; cv, 31, 
cynomia (the dog-fly,) and Bochart and Michaelis say it 
was most probably a species of tabanus; see Rosenm, 
Cuvier (Regne Animal, vol. v, 475,^ says tlie tabani pur- 
sue even man to suck his blood. The beasts, not having 
the means of repulsing them, are more exposed to their 
attacks, and are sometimes covered with blood by the 
stings of these inse<*ts. The species of which Bruce has 
spoken in his Travels, under the name of tsaltsalya, and 
which makes even the lion tremble, is perhaps of this kind. 

The tabanus moroccanus is an inhabitant of Barbary; 
and M. Defontaines says, the body of the camel is some- 
times entirely covered with these insects. 

26. For we shall sacrifice the abomination of the Flgyp- 
tians to the Lord our God, i. e. that kind of sacrifice which 
is an abomination to the Egyptians; victims which the 
Egyptians would tremble at the thought of slaying. 

Onkelos renders it. Because we sacrifice before the Lord 
our God the beast which the Egyptians worship. As the 
Egyptians worshipped the sun, passing through the various 
signs of the zodiac, under different names and symbols ; 
so when he advanced into the sign of the ram, at the time 
of the spring equinox, they called him Ammon, and in 
Thebes worshipped him under the form of a ram. — Rosenm. 
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9. And it shall become small dust in all the land of 
Egypt. What this means is not very clear. Some read this 
sentence, It shall become as dust, i. e. it shall fly through 
the air, as dust driven by the wind. And this, I think, the 
better reading ; for these words seem to signify, the ashes 
shall not fall down, but like a thin cloud of dust shall fly 
hither and thither, and be scattered over all the land of 
E^pt. — Rosenm, 

Michaelis thinks this plague the Elephantiasis, aud re- 
fers to Deut. xxviii, 27. — K. 

12. This is the first time it is expressly said God hardened 
the heart of Pharaoh. Having obdurately persisted in his 
rebellion against God, notwithstanding the various signs 
and warnings given- him, in punishment of his presumptu- 
ous rebellion, God totally gave him up to his own lusts, 
and to the power of Satan ; nor can we interpret the ex- 
pression too strongly, if we only remember this one thing, 
that God did not by his own power create any hardness or 
wickedness in his heart, for God is not tempted of evil, 
nor tempteth he any man ; and provided none are punished 
who do not deserve it, and none above their deserts, there 
can be no cause of complaint, or ground of objection. — 
Scott, 

15, 16. If now I had stretched out my hand to smite 
thee and thy people with pestilence, (i. e. at the time when 
he smote the cattle with the murrain,) Init truly I have 
raised thee up, (made thee to stand, to continue in being,) 
for to shew in thee my power, and that my name may be 
declared throughout all the earth. 

The utility of the opposition made by the civil power, 
both to the religions of Moses and Christ, has been very 
great ; it has set the evidence of both in a different light 
from that of all false religions. — K. 

31. Wa>s boiled, was in the flower or pod. 

32. At this time the wheat was only in the blade and 
not hurt. — K. 
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CHAP. X. 

10. Let the Lord be so with you, as I will let you go 
and your little ones. This is said contemptuously, for 
Pharaoh means to say, if God help you no more than I 
shall help to dismiss you on such conditions, he will help 
you wonderfully indeed ! Which is as though he had said, 
I will not let you go, with your little ones, as ye demand. 
Look to itf for evil is before you. See what an evil ob- 
ject ye have in view, and how obstinately ye urge it. 
Ye are ill advised in seeking permission to celebrate this 
feast ; for ye do it that ye may go away ; since ye desire 
to take all that belongs to you, hence into the desert. — 
Rosenm. 

11. If I give permission to you that are men to go, it 
will be sufficient to satisfy your vow. — Rosenm. 

21. We doubt not that the true meaning of the phrase, 
a darkness which may be felt, is that the darkness was 
palpable, on account of its density. That is, the air was 
so filled with dense blackness and thick vapours, that it 
might be felt. Le Clerc indeed objects to this exposition, 
that men could not exist in an air of this kind ; but pro- 
verbial and hyperbolical phrases of this kind, are not to be 
sifted so minutely. — Rosenm. 

22. If the children of Israel had chosen to run away, 
they had now an opportunity ; but it was the design of 
God to bring them out of Egypt in broad day. — Orton. 

25. The simple meaning of this passage seems to be, 
that it was not sufficient that Pharaoh should suffer them 
to go with their little ones, but also that he should suffer 
them to take their cattle, to offer as sacrifices and burnt* 
offerings. This explanation is confirmed by the 26th verse. 
'•—Rosenm, 
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CHAP. XI. 

1. The chapters, in this place, are badly divided. The 
whole of this chapter is closely connected with the preced- 
ing, for it continues the last conversation of Moses with 
Pharaoh. The three first verses ought to be put in a 
parenthesis ; for thus the fourth verse is easily connected 
with the last of the preceding chapter. Otherwise it does 
not appear how Moses could have spoken with Pharaoh, 
since, according to ver. 29, of the preceding chapter, he 
had said that he would see his face no more. — Dathe. 

2. See notes iii, 21, 22. The Egyptians were glad to 
get rid of the Israelites on any terms, and therefore wished 
Uiem to depart, with all they had. And as they were 
driven out by violence, a kind of war was made upon 
them, which was, in those days especially, considered as 
confiscating the property of the enemy. Michaelis sup- 
poses that what the Israelites borrowed, they intended to 
repay again, but that the violence of Pharaoh, by thrust- 
ing out the people, confiscated whatever they had of the 
Egyptians. Besides, as the Egyptians wished to get rid 
of them, the Israelites might say, now we are going, what 
will you give us ? either as a present to help us forward in 
life, or as a remembrance, or as a deprecatory present. — K. 

3. This is added, as Aben Ezra well observes, to intimate 
that many of the Egyptians gave their treasures to the 
Israelites on account of the high estimation which Moses 
was held in by them ; and because they regarded him as 
much more learned, and more acceptable to the Deity, than 
all the magicians of Egypt : at the same time also, these 
words prepare the way for the better understanding of the 
address of Moses, which follows, and particularly ver. 8. — 
Rosenm, 

5. It is well known that the ancients used hand-mills, 
to which the lowest slaves were condemned, as to the hard- 
est kind of servitude. Hence Isaiah, depicting the abject 
slavery of Babylon, under the figure of a slave, says, chap, 
xlvii, 2, O daughter of Babylon; take the mill-stones , 
and grind meal. It is written here, who is behind the mill, 
because the persons who turned the mill were behind the 

P 
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lever, with which it was turaed round, and drave it before 
them. — Rosenm. And all the first-bom of beasts, Jarchi 
says, the first-born of the beasts were slain, because the 
Egyptians worshipped beasts, and adds, when God takes 
vengeance on any nation, he takes vengeance on its gods: 
which, however, seems removed from the simple meaning 
of the text. It is enough to say, that this should be added 
to the weight of every misery inflicted on the Egyptians, 
that the first-born, both of men and beasts, should be cut 
off by death. — Rosenm. 

9. Here ends the history of the miracles performed by 
Moses in Egypt, and of the obduracy of Pharaoh ; the 
verb therefore must be put in the preterite tense, and the 
Lord had said, — Datfie. See also Rosenm. 
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1 . And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron, in the 
land of Egypt, Which latter words are by no means 
superfluous ; for, as Mendelius the younger observes, since 
Moses was about to record the first law which God gave to 
the Israelites by him and his brother, he says that it was 
given while they were yet in Egypt, whereas, of the other 
laws, some were given on Mount Sinai, others in the holy 
tabernacle, and lastly, others in the camp of the Moabites. 
— Rosenm, 

2. The ancient name of that month, which, according 
to the precept here given, Moses constituted the first of 
the year, and which was afterwards called Nisan, was Abib, 
as appears from chap, xiii, 4. This month, in the time of 
Moses, began from the first new moon of April, and agrees 
with our April, as far as a lunar month can do so, part of 
it sometimes falling in the month of May. But although 
this was constituted by Moses a new beginning of tbe 
year, it had reference only to sacred things and feasts, for 
in civil matters, the beginning of the year was reckoned 
from the autumn, as formerly. — Rosenm. 

5, Or from the goats. The word translated lamb^ is a 
generic term, signifying the young of sheep and goats. 
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7. Aben Ezra explains the reason of this rite to be, that 
this blood might be an expiation for every one who in that 
house ate of the lamb. — Rosenm, 

9. Numb, ix, 12, it is said, they shall not break a bone 
ofitf'ue. the paschal lamb ; whence it follows, that it was 
to be roasted whole. Jarchi, therefore, rightly explains 
this verse thus : Roast it (i. e. the lamb) whole, with his 
head and his legs, and with his inwards; the intestines 
being returned into the belly, after they have been washed, 
"—Rosenm. 

11. Jonathan and Aben Ezra say that these things had 
reference only to the Egyptian passover ; which opinion is 
by no means improbable, since many things lead to the 
conclusion, that they were not an essential part of the 
sacred feast, but only symbols of the pressing journey. 
Undoubtedly these rites were never repeated in the annual 
ordinances of the passover ; they were, like the sprinkling 
of the blood, imposed for the time only ; for which reason 
they are never observed by the Jews, when they celebrate 
their passover, at the present day. — Rosenm, 

12. In ivhat this judgment consisted, Moses does not 
tell us. Perhaps, in order to prove to the Egyptians that 
God was present and was more powerful than all their 
gods, the same thing happened to their idols, as befel the 
image of Dagon, when the ark of the Lord was brought 
into his temple: see 1 Sam. v, 3, 4. The Jews are of 
opinion, that in the same night that the people went out, 
all the temples of Egypt were destroyed, either by an earth- 
quake or by a thunderbolt. J. D. Michaelis and others 
explain the passage thus : that since in Egypt the sacred 
animals were kept alive as symbols and images of their 
gods, and fed in the temples, (as the bull representing Apis, 
and the goat Mendes ;) and since the first-born of all beasts 
were slain, (see ver. 29 ;) if these animals were first-born, 
they must have perished ; by which the Lord clearly shewed 
himself to be a God above all the gods of the Egyptians. 
— Rosenm. 

15. Aben Ezra rightly reminds us that this precept does 
not apply to the first passover which the Hebrews celebrated 
at their departure from Egypt ; since at that time they ate 
only the unleavened bread, which they were commanded to 
eat with the paschal lamb: see ver. 8. But they were 
commanded to eat unleavened bread seven days, in memory 
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of what happened to them when they went out of Egypt ; 
and when, by reason of their hasty departure, they were 
not able to wait, until the dough was leavened : see ver. 
39. From .this we may also infer, that although this 
law is recorded before the departure, it was in fact given 
after that event ; the object of Moses being to unite here 
in one series, all the laws respecting the passover, which 
were given at various times. Concerning the phrase, cut 
off from Israel, see note. Gen. xvii, 14. — Rosenm, 

16. The number of these holy convocations Moses re- 
cords, Lev. xxiii. They appear to have received that name, 
because, on the feast days, the people were called by the 
sound of a trumpet to the door of the tabernacle or temple, 
as we learn. Numb, x, 2, 10. — Le Clerc, 

23. Here, (says Le Clerc,) God is introduced, or one 
sustaining the character of God, bringing with him other 
angels, whom he sends into the dwellings of the Egyptians, 
that they may slay their first-born : see Psa. Ixxviii, 49 ; 
2 Sam. xxiv, 16. 

30. For there was not a house where there wcls not one 
dead. Was it not, (says Augustin,) brought about by the 
divine foreknowledge of God, that in all the dwellings there 
should be first-born, in whom the Egyptians should be 
smitten ? But Aben Ezra justly observes, that this is said 
of all, because it included the larger number, as is not 
unfrequent in the sacred writings : see Isa. Ivii, 1 ; Jer. 
V, 1 ; ix, 2 ; Ezek. xxii, 30. And it is not improbable, as 
Jarchi says, that if there were in the house a first-born, he 
died ; and if not, then the principal person in the house 
was taken as the first-bom, and he cites Psa. Ixxxix, 27. 
— Rosenm. 

33. Jonathan excellently paraphrases this : if the Israel- 
ites delay but one hour, behold we are all dead men.^^ 
Rosenm. 

34. Since the kneading- troughs, as they are called here, 
are said to have been bound up in their clothes, they must 
have been very small ; as are the wooden dishes in which, 
at the present day, the Arabs are accustomed to knead 
their unleavened cakes, and to carry them, when baked, in 
their journeys : see Shaw's Travels, 231. — Rosenm. 

37. About 600,000 on foot that were men, besides chil- 
dren. Through the especial providence of God, neither 
pestilence, nor war, nor famine, had wasted the IsraeUtes ; 
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and there are not wanting in our own days, instances of a 
like increase, both in whole nations and in individual fami- 
lies, from which it appears that such a multiplication of 
their numbers is by no means incredible. As to the ques- 
tion, how so great a multitude of Israelites, added to the 
native inhabitants, could have subsisted so long in Lower 
Egypt; let it be remembered, that, in those ancient 
times, Egypt was so exceedingly fertile, that it could sup- 
port a very large multitude, and that it was the most popu- 
lous land of the whole ancient world. Even at the present 
day, compared with the desert state of the other provinces 
of the Turkish empire, Egypt is the most populous, and 
furnishes Constantinople itself with fruits and vegetables of 
every kind. In the next place, the Israelites were not con- 
fined within the Hmits of Goshen, but appear to have 
spread themselves, like Nomades, with their flocks and 
tents. For although Egypt was very fertile, yet the feed- 
ing lands on the banks of the Nile, yea, the whole of 
Lower Egypt, could by no means have contained so large a 
multitude. From 1 Chron. vii, 21, it may be inferred, that 
the flocks of the Israelites fed in the Pelusian desert, now 
called Giofar, between Goshen and Palestine. — Rosenm, 

38. Possibly, by the word rendered mixed multitude, 
may be intended proselytes, who united themselves to the 
Israelites ; in which sense it is understood by the Rabbies. 
R. Levi says, by this word is signified the men of other 
nations, as well Egyptians as others, who were mixed with 
the Hebrews, and who saw the miracles wrought by God 
in favour of the people. 

40. Now the sojourning of the children of Israel, who 
dwelt in Egypt, was 430 years. The Jews generally infer, 
from a computation of the ages of Kohath and Amram, that 
the Israelites could not have dwelt so long a period as this 
in Egypt, from the time when Jacob migrated thither with 
his children. For Kohath, the son of Levi, who came into 
Egypt with his father, Gen. xlvi, 8, 11, did not live more 
than 133 years. Amram, his son, and Moses' father, hved 
to the age of 137 ; and lastly, Moses had attained his 
80th year, when he received the mission to Pharaoh : see 
chap, vi, 18, 20; vii, 7. All these reckoned together, 
amount to only 350 years, and from these ought to be 
deducted those years during which the father and the sons 
were alive at the same time. To solve this difficulty, some 
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would amend the text, and others would interpret it in a 
sense different to its obvious meaning. The former adopt 
the Samaritan version, (which is also that of the Alexand- 
rine copy of the Septuagint,) and which read, Now the 
sojourning of the children of Israel and their fathers^ who 
dwelt in the land of Canaan and in the land of Egypt, 
was 430 years. From the entrance of Abraham into the 
land of Canaan to the birth of Isaac is 25 years : see Gen. 
xii, 4; xvii, 1, 21. Isaac was 60 years old when Jacob 
was born : see Gen. xxv, 26 ; and Jacob 130 years when 
he departed into Egypt : see Gen. xlvii, 9. These together 
make 215 years, and if we reckon that Jacob and his pos- 
terity lived 215 years in Egypt, the numbers together will 
amount to 430 years. It is however clear, that the words, 
and their fathers, and in the land of Canaan, were intro- 
duced into these versions by some half-learned persons, who 
thought, by such an addition, they should easily overcome 
the difficulty of this passage. The Jewish interpreters, on 
the other hand, whilst they retain the reading, seek to explain 
the passage by supposing, that by the children of Israel, 
are understood both they and their fathers; and that, 
under the name of Egypt, is comprehended also the land 
of Canaan. On this plan Jonathan, the Chaldean inter- 
preter, expounds the verse thus : And the days of the so- 
journing of the children of Israel in Egypt were 30 outlets 
of years, (i. e. 30 times 7 ; or 210 years,) but the number 
of 430 years is reckoned from the time when God spake 
with Abraham, (viz. on the 15th day of the month Nisan,) 
between the divided parts of the animals. St. Paul follows 
the same mode of reckoning, when he says, Gal. iii, 17, 
that the law was 430 years after the covenant made with 
Abraham ; and so St. Augustin, who adds, that the words 
Gen. XV, 13, And shall serve them, and they sliall afflict 
them 400 years, do not refer to the 400 years, as though 
they were held in bondage during that period, but to what 
precedes, viz. Thy seed shall he a stranger in a land that 
is not theirs, because whether in Canaan or in Egypt, the 
land was strange to them, until they obtained the inherit- 
ance of it. Josephus computes the 430 years, from the 
entrance of Abraham into the land of Canaan, and reads it 
thus : '' They left Egypt in the month Xanthus, in the 15th 
day of the month, in the 430th year after Abraham our 
father came into Canaan; and in the 215th year after the 
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migration of Jacob into Egypt." Aben Ezra reckons the 
400 years, (mentioned Gen. xv, 13,) from the time -when 
Isaac was bom; but the 30 years here added, from the 
time when Abraham left his native land, and came with 
his father into Haran, where he supposes him to have re- 
mained five years. But S. Ravius, in his Exercitatt. ad 
Hubigantii Prolegomm, p. 160, satis&ctorily shews that 
Gren. XV, 13, differs from this passage in Exodus, only in 
the use of a round sum for one more minutely and accu- 
rately defined. He is of opinion, that the 430 years are 
to be reckoned from the birth of Jacob, and that not more 
than 300 years are to be assigned to the abode of the 
Israelites in Egypt, in which he seems opposed to the sim- 
ple and obvious meaning of the Hebrew text. There must 
therefore be found some other solution of the difficulty 
arising from the ages of Kohath and Amram, mentioned 
above ; and J. G. Franke, in his New System of Chro- 
^^^9 P* I ^^9 suggests that the passage is rendered 
clear, if we suppose Kohath to have been bom in Egypt, 
and this he says does not militate against the account 
given of the number and names of those who went down 
into Egypt : Gen. xlvi, 7 — 27 ; for amongst them are 
enumerate the ten sons of Benjamin, who could not 
have been bom at the time of the entrance into Egypt, 
since Benjamin himself had scarcely reached the age of 
twenty. Ephraim and Manasseh, the sons of Joseph, 
are also numbered amongst those who went down into 
Egypt, although they were born in Egypt, and Joseph 
himself, although he was already there. From this it may 
be inferred that Moses' object was to review only the heads 
of families, and amongst them those who were born after 
the descent into Egypt. If then Kohath was born in 
Egypt, the ages of the other patriarchs can easily be made 
to agree with the 400 years. But Koppe, in his Sylloge 
Commentatt. Theologicar. part ii, p. 255, says, rightly, 
that this can scarcely have been the case, since Levi was 
then at the advanced age of 133 years, and died four years 
after he entered Egypt ; and his son Merari was still younger 
than Kohath. Setting aside, therefore, this hypothesis of 
Franke, Koppe says, that every difficulty connected with 
the reckoning of the ages of Kohath and Amram will be 
obviated, by admitting, that many of the names between 
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Kohath and Amram have perished, or that between the 
latter and Moses, many genealogies haye been lost. And, 
to prove that this must have been the case, he says, we 
need only look at Numb, iii, 28, where it is said that the 
number of the Kohathites, in the time of Moses, amounted 
to 8600 males. Now, as the sons of Kohath are recorded, 
diap. vi, 18, to have been four, — ^Amram, Izhar, Hebron, 
and Uzziel, — ^about the fourth part of this number, or 
2 150 males, must be allotted to Amram ; and if this Amram 
be the same as the father of Moses, it will follow, that as 
Moses himself had but two sons, he had brothers and bro- 
thers' sons upwards of 2000. If this appear absurd, then 
it must be admitted, that Kohath could by no means have 
been the grandfather of Moses. This opinion of Koppe 
had been (unknown to him) long before advano^ by Nidi. 
Abram, who wrote a very erudite treatise on this subject, 
and says, '' We contend that aU the generations between 
Levi and Moses are not enumerated, and that some heads 
of the pedigree were omitted by Moses, that he might pass 
on to the narrative." — Rosenm, 

41. The statement in this verse is very dear and express, 
taken by itself; nor does it seem easy to say how, on the 
self-same day, the Israelites could come out, if the reckon- 
ing of the years did not begin from the time when they 
entered in. The Samaritan and Septuagint oppose this by 
a different reading, yet without relieving die difficulty 
stated above ; the Greek slipt over it, by not seeming to 
notice the force of the Hebrew, on the self-same day. If 
we admit the Samaritan and Septuagint, from what period 
do they date the 430 years? If dated from Abraham's 
time, there appears too little space for the people to multi- 
ply from Jacob's old age, when his descendants were 70 to 
600,000 men grown. If dated from the entrance of Jacob 
into Canaan, when he left Laban, which may be an inter- 
pretation of the Samaritan, yet the insuperable objection 
remains, how could they come out of Egypt on the self- 
same day 430 years, that they entered — not into Egypt — 
but into Canaan ? And how does this agree with the pro- 
fession of the verse, to tell us how long they dwdt in 
Egypt? As to Gal. iii, 17, which seems to confirm the 
common mode, Michaelis, in his Commentary, removes 
^me difficulties there very fairly. There seems Httle reason 
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to tell us how long they dwelt in Canaan and in Egypt, 
when it was their dwelling in Egypt that was their burden, 
and the object of the history. — K, 

45. A foreigner and a hired servant shall not eat there- 
of, nor any stranger, ver. 43. None of these being un- 
circumcisedf were allowed to eat the passover ; but if cir- 
cumcised, they might. 
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2. God here signifies that all the first-bom male children 
of the Israehtes were to be sanctified to him, because they 
were spared when the first-bom of the Egyptians were 
slain : see ver. 15. The first-bom of men were conse- 
secrated to God, that they might become his priests ; of 
animals, that they might be offered as sacrifices. But, as 
to the first-bom of men, a change was afterwards made, 
in order that a certain tribe, that of Levi, might be ap- 
pointed to the priesthood. — Rosenm, 

9. And it shall be for a sign unto thee upon thine hand, 
and for a memorial between thine eyes. A proverbial 
mode of speech, by which is meant something that ought 
never to be buried in oblivion, but often, with a grateful 
heart, recalled to mind. For we must of necessity have 
continually in mind the things which are in our hands, or 
which hang from our forehead, between our eyes ; hence, 
Prov. vi, 2 1 , it is said, that the precepts of parents are, by 
the son, to be bound on his heart, and tied about his neck, 
and chap, vii, 3, that they are to be bound upon his fingers 
and written on the table of his heart: see also Isa. xlix, 
16; Cant, viii, 6. J. D. Michaelis thinks this proverbial 
mode of speech is derived from the custom of the orientals, 
who wear linen or parchment scrolls, inscribed with magical 
sentences or forms, as amulets, upon their foreheads, or 
engrave certain figures and forms on their hands, with a 
dye extracted from the ashes of henna, or cypress. Had 
Moses intended here to impose the use of those phylacteries, 
which the Jews are accustomed to bind on their persons at 
the time of prayer, there is no doubt he would have carefully 
described what was required to be done, as he has with 
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respect to every thing else newly instituted by him. Jerome 
well interprets these words, and Dent, vi, 8, as follows : 
** Let my precepts be in thy hand, that they may be put in 
practice; and let them be before thine eyes, that thou 
mayest meditate upon them day and night." And he adds, 
** the Pharisees, misunderstanding this, write upon pieces of 
parchment, the decalogue of Moses ; that is, the ten com- 
mandments of the law, folding them and binding them upon 
their foreheads, and making a sort of crown of them, so 
that they may always hang before their eyes, as the Indians, 
and Persians, and Babylonians (that is Jews) do, to this 
day ; and he who wears these things, is regarded by the 
people as a devout person." But when Jerome says, that 
the words of the decalogue were inscribed upon these phy- 
lacteries, he is either mistaken on this point, or (which 
however is less probable) after his time phylacteries, dif- 
ferently inscribed, were used. For, at the present day, 
these phylacteries, according to the precepts of the Tal- 
mudists, are inscribed with the following portions of the 
law: Exod. xiii, 2 — 10; xiii, 11 — 16; Deut. vi, 4 — ^9; 
xi, 13 — 21. — Rosenm. 

13. The first-horn of man, among thy children^ shalt 
thou redeem. The Levites were afterwards taken instead 
of the first-born: see Numb, iii, 11 — 13. The first-born 
were redeemed by the payment of five shekels to the priests : 
Numb, iii, 40 — 51 ; xviii, 16. 

17. The way of the land of the Philistines. This is 
taken both in an extended and a confined sense. Largely, 
as when the whole maritime coast of Canaan is called Pales- 
tine, more strictly, as in this instance, when it is confined 
to that tract of land which, on account of the five cities 
situated therein, Gaza, Ascalon, Azotus, Accaron, and 
Gath, is called Pentapolis, and which bounded Egypt on 
the north. — Rosenm. 

18. Went up harnessed. The Hebrews read, bound 
round the fifth rib, that is, round the loins. By which we 
understand that the Israelites went out prepared, girded, 
and furnished with every thing needful for the journey. 
Onkelos, and the other Chaldean paraphrasts, convey the 
same meaning. Aquila and Symmachus read armed^ and 
Saadias furnished, prepared, and Arabs Erpinius prepared^ 
ready, Aben Ezra justly remarks, that by these words/ft 
is intimated that the Israelites set out on their journey 
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with a high hand, i. e. girt about and armed: not in a con- 
fused and tumultuous manner, nor fearfully, like fugitives^ 
•—Rosenm, 

In battle order, arranged in regular marching array, not 
a confused scramble. — K. 

20. Etham. Niebuhr, in his description of Arabia, p. 
408, supposes Etham to have been situated on the spot 
where the village of Adschrud now stands ; it is two miles 
from Suez. At the present day the caravans, going from 
Cairo into Arabia, take this route. — Rosenm, 
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2. The Israelites seem to have proceeded more towards 
the south than was necessary in order to go round the 
Arabian Gulf; and therefore they were obliged to bend 
to the left, that they might return to the north, or north 
east. — Rosenm. 

3. God gives Moses here the reason for his previous 
command, that Pharaoh might be induced to believe that 
the Israelites wandered about, not knowing which way to 
go ; and that Typhon, his idol, had opposed their progress. 
'"Rosenm. 

4. The direct way from Egypt t^ Mount Sinai, passes 
near Suez, leaving the Arabian Gulf to the south, on the 
right of the traveller. But as Moses first led the Israelites 
on the African shore of the gulf, so that it lay on the 
left of the Israelites as they journeyed, by which way they 
could never have reached Arabia, Moses appeared to Pha- 
raoh to be ignorant even of the way ; no longer, therefore, 
believing him a prophet divinely commissioned, and re- 
penting of the permission he had given the Israelites to 
depart, he resolved to pursue them. And I will he honour- 
ed upon Pharaoh. When God takes vengeance on the 
wicked, (says Jarchi,) he shews himself to be great and 
glorious, and manifests alike his justice and his power: 
Ezek. xxxviii, 22, 23. And they did so, i. e. the Israelites, 
as they were directed, (ver. 2,) bent their course another 
way. — Rosenm, 
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6. That the people fled, not intending to return : but 
going round the Arabian Gulf, so that entering Arabia, 
they might bid an everlasting farewell to Egypt. Pharaoh, 
however, had hoped that the Israelites, after they had offer- 
ed their sacrifices, would have returned. — Rosenm, 

8. With a high hand, i.e. openly, courageously, confi- 
dently, which is confirmed, Numb, xxxiii, 3, where it is 
added, in the sight of all the Egyptians. — Rosenm. 

9. J. D. Michaelis computes the journeys of the Israelites 
thus : on the 15th day of the month Nisan, the Israelites 
went out from Rameses and came to Succoth : chap, xii, 
37. The 16th, they took their journey from Succoth, and 
encamped in Elam : chap, xiii, 20. The 17th, they seem 
to have rested at Elam. The 18th, they coasted along the 
African side of the Arabian Gulf, and in the evening en- 
camped at Pi-hahiroth: chap, xiv, 2. Pharaoh, who had 
no doubt commanded that the Israelites should be watched 
by spies sent forward for that purpose, could not make 
ready his army and his chariots before noon on the 19th. 
As the Israelites had already been journeying three days, 
Pharaoh, exerting his utmost speed, could not have 
reached them before the 21st day of Nisan, and his army 
being fatigued, he would defer the attack to the following 
day. The reason why the Israelites remained three days 
at Pi-hahiroth probably was, that they might collect to- 
gether their fiocks, scattered throughout Egypt, which 
they could not do when they went out from Rameses, be- 
cause they were obliged to hasten their departure as much 
as possible. — Rosenm. 

21, 22. In this event, although it fell within the ordi- 
nary laws of nature, there is no less strikingly evinced the 
particular providence of God, and the divine legation of 
Moses, than if it had been effected in a manner entirely 
unusual. — Rosenm. 

But see on this subject the article Red Sea, in the Geo- 
graphical Index appended to T. H. Home's 3rd volume of 
his Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, 5th edit. vol. iii, pp. 556, 551 , 558. 

23. And the Egyptians pursued. Aberbenel remarks, 
that the Egyptians, being in darkness, (see ver. 20,) knew 
not whither they went, but were only intent on following 
the traces of the Israelites, by which means, imprudently 
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and without designing it, they went headlong into the sea. 
— Rosenm, 

24. In the morning watch. The Hebrews divided the 
night into three watches ; the first was from sun-set till ten 
o'clock, (after our reckoning ;) the second from that time 
till two in the morning ; and the third from thence till the 
rising of the sun, which was then at a little before six 
o'clock, for the Israelites took their departure in the month 
of April. And the Lord looked through the cloudy and 
trembled the host of the Egyptians ^ that is, he raised a 
tempest, with thunder and lightning, by which the chariots 
and horses being put into a state of confusion, the wheels 
of the chariots were broken, and they could not advance a 
step without the greatest difficulty. In the same manner, 
this slaughter of the Egyptians is explained : Psa. Ixxvii, 
18, 19. Josephus understands these words in the same 
manner : Antiq. lib. ii, chap, xvi, § 3. — Rosenm. 

27. It has been doubted by some, whether the gulf of 
Suez be sufficiently deep to drown a whole army. But, 
according to the testimony of Niebuhr, at that part of the 
gulph which runs northward, beyond Suez, there is water 
enough, especially at the flowing in of the tide. — Rosenm, 
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1. This song may be conveniently divided into two 
parts; the former, celebrates the present miracles of God, 
(ver. 1 — 11,) the latter, prophetically extols the future 
blessings. — Rosenm. On this mode of interpretation, (as 
Dr. A. Clarke says,) it would be better to read several of 
the verbs in the future tense. 

2. / will prepare him a habitation. The Vulgate, Sep- 
tuagint, and almost all the old versions, render this, / unll 
glorify him; and it is so rendered by Kennicott, Dathe, 
and Dr. A. Clarke. Rosenmuller also approves this version. 

3. The Lord is a man of war. Mighty in battle. — 
Kennicott, 

11. Fearful in praises. The word rendered fearful, 
not unfrequently denotes greatly to be revered, and so, 
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joined to a teim of pniae, it sig:Difies Him, who ought to 
be worshipped with praises, and to be praised with deep 



In many of the things for which God is to be praised, he 
is awfnl and greatly to be feared, and we cannot approach 
his glorious holiness without Teveience, mingling our rejoic- 
ing with holy fear and trembUng. 

13. In thy stremgiky unto thy holy hMtation. By 
which Aben Ezra understands Mount Sinai, upon which 
the divine glory rested. Bat it appears that the land of 
Canaan ought rather to be understood, which the Lord, 
the tutelar Deity of the Hebrews, chose as his dwelling- 
place : see ver. 17 : Jer. 1, 19. — Rasenm. 

14, 15. The first departure of the Israelites was very 
likely to alarm the Canaanites, and had the children of 
Israel gone directly to Palestine, it is highly probable that 
the conspiracy would have been stronger and more united 
against them, than it was forty years afterwards, when 
they had been accustomed to hear of the Israehtes wander- 
ing in the wilderness. — K, 

16. They shall be still as a stone ^ i.e. they shall not 
dare to meet the Israehtes with arms, but shall sufier them 
to pass along their borders. The LXX read, they shall be 
as stonesj i. e. they shall be congealed with fear, and mo- 
tionless, — till the people pass over, i. e. shall have entered 
through their borders into Canaan. — Rosenm. 

17. In the mountain of thine inheritance, i.e. which 
God possesses ; this does not signify Mount Zion, as some 
suppose, but, (as Aben Ezra rightly observes,) the land 
of Canaan, which is mountainous, and which, Deut. iii, 25, 
is called that goodly mountain; and Psa. Ixxviii, 54, 
amongst the blessings which God bestowed upon his people 
this is enumerated, that he had brought them to the border 
of his sanctuary y i. e. to the land which he had consecrated 
to himself; and to the mountain which his right hand had 
purchased f by which Canaan is signified. To the sanc- 
tuary y Lordy which thy hands have established, that is, 
which thou wilt take care to build for thyself, in that land. 
No one can wonder that Moses, having brought the people 
out of Egypt, and being about to establish a republic, the 
most holy in all the earth, (chap, xix, 6,) should think of 
a sanctuary to be erected to God, in the land of his fathers. 
— Rosenm. 
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19. Moses Ben Nachman, (and with him Moses Men- 
delius the younger agrees,) observes rightly, that this verse 
has nothing poetical about it, and although it assumes the 
appearance of verse, the style is rather such as suits a sim- 
ple narration. We agree with him, that the song closes 
at verse 18, and that this, with the two following verses, 
is added as a short historical note. — Rosenm. 

20. Miriam is called a prophetess, (as is also Deborah, 
Judg. iv, 4,) on account of her poetical and musical gifts, 
die two being always united together by the ancients ; for 
as the vates of the Latins often signifies only a poet, who 
sang, whether with the accompaniment of musical instni* 
ments or not, the things which were done by the gods ; so 
(1 Chron. xxv, 1—3,) the singers, appointed by David, 
^e caJled prophets, and are said to have prophesied; that 
is, to have sung to harps ; and prophesied by magnifying 
and praising God, a^d with dances. Le Clerc, following 
the LXX, explains it as, divided into choirs, who sang 
verses alternately, and answered one another, as is said in 
the following verse ; but the word rather signifies choruses 
of dancers and leapers. — Rosenm. 

21. The alternate choirs seem to have sung in responses, 
(as is usual in songs of this kind,) only a repetition of the 
words, sing to the Lord, and what follows in the first ver. of 
this chap. — Rosenm. 

22. The wildemess of Shur. Between Palestine and 
Egypt The same wilderness is called Etham, Numb, xxxiii, 
6--8, and that name being given, (chap, xiii, 20,) to the 
place where the Israelites encamped, before they passed the 
Arabian Gulf, some infer that the Israelites did not, by a 
direct line, reach the opposite shores of the sea, but by a 
compass, fetched in the sea, returned to the Egyptian 
coasts. But Le Clerc well remarks, that Etham, being 
situated on the western shore of the Arabian Gulf, probably 
gave its name to the whole of that desert, which extends 
not only to the west of the gulf at Suez, but also to the 
east, embracing the whole circuit of the lower part of the 
gulf. — Rosenm. 

23. In all that region, the water of the wells which are 
dug, is either bitter or salt, and entirely unfit to drink ; 
perhaps from the nitre, with which the land is filled, and 
which is seen even on the surface. — Rosenm. 
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25. There he (God) made for them (i. e. the people) a 
statute. From what follows, it appears that God is to be 
understood as giving the laws, and not Moses. On the 
other hand, it does not appear what these laws were. The 
reference here cannot be to the whole system of the Mosaic 
laws, for they were afterwards delivered in order to the 
people at Mount Sinai ; and if the words are understood 
as referring to certain laws only, the sense of ver. 26 will be 
obscure and imperfect. Therefore I understand these words 
(with Dathe) only of that exhortation to obedience which 
follows. And there he proved them, that is, the people, 
by thirst. He tried their faith and patience by leading 
them into a place where the water was unfit for drink. — 
Rosenm, 

27. From the fact of there being palm-trees there, it 
may be inferred that the waters were sweet and good, 
without which those trees will not flourish. It appears that 
Elim was situated in that valley, which is now called 
Girondel, two German miles distant fi-om the city of Ton 
Recent travellers to those spots have found many fountains 
and palm-trees there. — Rosenm* 
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1. Jerome, in his Epist, to Fabiola^ concerning the 
forty-two stations of the Israelites in the desert, says, that 
the whole desert, as iar as Mount Sinai, is called Siuy and 
that one resting-place received its name from the whole 
province, as Moab is the name both of a city and province. 
Before the Israelites reached the wilderness of Sin, they 
pitched their camp by the sea, as is mentioned in Numb, 
xxxiii, 10, 11. But this is omitted here, because nothing 
worthy of record happened at that station. — Rosenm. 

10. By the glory of the Lord, is doubtless meant that 
august splendor and radiant brightness by which the divine 
Majesty displayed itself. — Rosenm. 

13. Commentators differ as to the meaning of the word 
rendered quails, some contending that it signifies locusts ; 
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for it is well known that certain species of locusts are used 
in nearly all the East for food. The Jews, also, at this 
day, living in Arabia, believe locusts to be meant, because 
they are very fond of them as food. Niebuhr, also, assents 
to this opinion. This hypothesis is nevertheless strongly 
opposed by the fact, that the word here used is not applied 
to the clean locusts enumerated by Moses, Levit. xi, 22 ; 
and it is incredible that it would have been omitted there, 
if the word here used designated a species of locust. Be- 
sides, David calls them, Psa. Ixxviii, 27, winged fowls ; a 
designation by no means applicable to locusts. The term 
made use of, (especially in the plural,) universally signifies 
quails ; and the natural history of Arabia PetreBa also con- 
firms this use of it ; for quails are very numerous in that 
region, and both ancients and modems attest that they are 
a common food of the Arabs. — Rosenm, 

15. It is manna f or, what is this ? Perhaps the Hebrews 
were only acquainted with that kind of manna, which is 
found in E^ypt, and which differs from that of Arabia; and 
not having before seen this latter, they seem to have in- 
quired, whether this also was manna ? The common kind 
of manna of the present day is a concrete juice, tasting like 
sugar, or honey, of a faint and slight smell, and melting in 
water. It exudes from various plants and trees, and is 
most frequently brought to us from Brian^on, but the best 
and most in repute is from Calabria. That from Brian^on 
comes from the larch-tree, and resembles frost ; it is always 
in lumps, and is at first white, but turns, by degrees, yel- 
lowish. That from Calabria, is in larger lumps, and is 
much more fragile ; it exudes from a species of ash, from 
the 20th of June, to the end of July, and is occasioned 
by the prick of a species of cicada. The oriental manna 
is of many kinds : the one which abounds at Susa, in Per- 
sia, distils from the tamarisk tree; another sort, comes 
&om a larger kind of tamarisk ; a third, and the best, is 
named terengabine, from two Persian words, signifying 
moist honey. Otter, in his Travels in Persia, part i, page 
197, relates that at Khunsar, in Persia, there is made of 
the terengabine found there, mixed with pistachios, carda- 
moms, and fine flour, a kind of cake, which they reckon 
among the baking operations of the month ; so that it does 
not appear so wonderful that manna should have been the 
customary food of the Israelites. — Rosenm. 
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16. According to his eating , i. e. as much as he can eat, 
or, (as Jerome renders it,) as much as svfficeth to eat. An 
omer was the tenth part of an ephah, as Moses himself 
says : ver. 36. In Josephus's time it contained 43 J egg- 
shells, (for the Jews, like many of the oriental nations, 
reckoned their measures by the contents of middle-sized 
hens* eggs.) But it is by no means probable that during 
the 1500 years which elapsed from the time of Moses to 
that of Josephus, the measures of the Hebrews remained 
the same, there being nothing more liable to change than 
weights and measures. — Rosenm, 

18. What they all gathered was put together in a heap, 
and from thence each person, (whether he had gathered 
more or less,) received a portion, according to the number 
of his family. — Rosenm. 

21. That manna melts in the heat of the sun, as here 
stated, is confirmed by the observations of Niebuhr. 

22. And all the rulers of the congregation (the people) 
came and told Moses, Jarchi says, that the rulers asked 
Moses what there was in this day above others ? Whence 
he infers, that Moses had not yet given them, (as far as 
concerned the gathering and preparation of the manna,) 
any command concerning the sabbath. But whence came 
it to pass, that the people gathered a double portion of 
manna on the sixth day, if they were ignorant of the pre- 
cept touching the sabbath ? for it is very improbable that 
the people knew that of which the rulers were ignorant. 
Aben Ezra says that the people gathered so much, only 
because Moses had desired them to do so, but that they 
were ignorant why that was done ; and therefore the rulers 
came and told Moses that the people had done as he com- 
manded, and inquired of him what they should now do, i. e. 
in what way they should eat the manna, which they had 
thus gathered. — Rosenm, (See observations at the end of 
chapter.) 

23. Bake that which ye will bake, and seethe that 
which ye vnll seethe. Jarchi explains this passage thus. 
What ye unsh to bake in the oven bake to-day, and that 
enough for two days, and what is necessary to seethe tidtk 
water, seethe to-day. Manna may be cooked in two ways ; 
the one by heating it over a slow fire, without any mixture ; 
and in this way it resembles barley-sugar : this in our shops 
is called manna tabulata. The other way is frying it with 
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meal, when it is made like a sweet cake. It is not clear in 
what way manna was seethed ; perhaps it was boiled with 
water, as a drink, like that drink which Diodorus Siculus 
describes (lib. xix, c. 104) as made by the Arabs with 
water and wood-honey, (i. e manna,) and sweet spices. 
Otter relates, that in Persia, manna, mixed with water, is 
boiled, till it becomes thick. — Rosenm, 

29. Jonathan says that Moses speaks here only of going 
out of the camp to gather manna. But this precept seems 
not restricted to the mere gathering of the manna, but 
to forbid the going out for auy other reason of the same 
nature. — Rosenm. 

31. The easiest way of reconciling this description with 
that given in Numb, xi, 8, is, by inferring that manna had 
a kind of sweet and delicious flavour, resembling either 
honey-cake, or fresh oil. — Rosenm, 

35. Le Clerc says, he agrees with some others in think- 
ing that this verse has been added as a parenthesis, on 
account of what is above .related of an omer of manna 
being placed in the ark. — Dr. A. Clarke says they may 
have been added by Ezra. 

From the close of the creation, when God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it, (Gen. ii, 3,) to this sixth 
day, when the portion of this miraculous food was doubled, 
(a period of 2513 years,) the scriptural intimations of the 
sabbath are very obscure, being confined to the evident 
division of time into weeks, and the conduct of Noah, in 
the ark : see Gen. vii, 4 ; viii, 10, 12 ; xxix, 27, 28. Hence, 
many learned divines and others have contended, that this 
was the first intimation the people of God ever had, that 
the seventh day was to be sanctified to the Lord ; but, 
(not to insist on the traditionary evidence of the sanctity of 
this day, which may be traced among many nations,) the 
language here used by Moses, To-morrow is the rest of 
the holy sabbath, seems that of recognition, and not of 
institution. And probably, the IsraeUtes being reduced to a 
state of degradation and bondage in Egypt, had ahnost or 
altogether lost sight of the sanctity of the seventh day, 
and the intimations now given of it to them, were altogether 
unexpected. In a few days afler this event, the observ- 
ance of the sabbath was enforced in a more awfiil manner, 
being enrolled as one of the ten commandments, when it 
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was again declared, that the Lord blessed the sabbath day 
and hallowed it, because that on it he rested from the work 
of creation. 



This chapter does not contain the first appointment of a 
sabbath, it has nothing of the kind about it. It takes for 
granted the sabbath was known ; otherwise there is an un- 
accountable want of order in it, and such as does not ap- 
pear in the books of Moses. The direction given, ver. 5, 
looks as if the people ought to have understood it was a 
preparation for the sabbath. The 25th and 26th verses 
suppose the people would understand what the sabbath 
was : they are not an appointment of it. The 29th verse 
gives a reason for the falling of twice as much manna on 
the sixth day as on other days : For the Lord had given 
them a sabbath^ not the appointment of that day ; for that 
would have required more explanation, if nothing of the 
kind had been before; but he had given them the ^fiill 
opportunity of enjoying it. Read this chapter with the 
idea that tne sabbath had been instituted at the creation ; 
that the Jews knew the difference God had put between the 
first six days and the seventh ; but were, from their bond- 
age in Egypt, not in the habit of keeping that day, and 
therefore did not immediately fall in with the directions 
given, as they ought, — and all will be clear. The 5th verse 
will be viewed as a direction they ought to have minded ; 
the 23rd verse as referring to the law, (for we cannot rea- 
sonably suppose Moses tells them here what he ought to 
have told them in verse 5th,) and the 26th and 29th verses 
as explanations of an old law, not declarations of a new 
one. — K, 
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1. Afid pitched in Rephidim, Aben Ezra remarks, that 
the next station of the Israelites was not in Rephidim ; but 
that they journeyed from the wilderness of Sm to Doph- 
kah, and thence to Alush; and finally, from Alush to 
Rephidim: see Numb, xxxiii, 12 — 14.— i^osenm. 
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2. Wherefore do ye tempt the Lord ? that is, why do 
ye doubt the divine power, or will ? For those who 
tempt any one, and make trial of his willingness, they 
doubt concerning that willingness : ver. 7 ; Numb, xiv, 
II, 12. — Le Clerc, 

5. Moses Ben Nachman observes, that God does not 
say the rod with which thou didst miracles ; or, the rod 
which was changed into a serpent : but he mentions the 
miracle wrought on the river, because, as then the nature 
of the water was changed, it being turned into blood, so, 
on the present occasion, water should be fetched from the 
hard dry flint, contrary to its nature. — Rosenm. 

8. Then came Amalek, i. e. the troops of the Amalekites. 
In like manner, at the present day, in those regions, troops 
of the wandering Arabs frequently advance and attack 
companies or caravans. — Rosenm, 

11. J. G. Lackemacher, (see his Philological Observat, 
part iv, obs. 1,) is of opinion that Moses lifted up his hands 
to support a military ensign, that, whilst he governed the 
armies of the Israehtes, he might thus discharge, in that 
conflict, the duties of chief commander. Hence it came 
to pass, during the battle, that while Moses held up his 
hand, i. e. while he held aloft his banner, or rod, and, as 
we may say, commanded, the Israelites prevailed ; but 
when he let it fall, and so seemed to cease from command- 
ing, then they yielded to the Amalekites. For it was so 
ordered, by the secret government of God, that while the 
Israelitish armies beheld that divine standard, they fought 
with valour, and sustained the attacks of their enemies ; 
confident, that God would be their helper, and animated 
with sure and certain hope that the victory was theirs. — 
Rosenm, 

15. Jehovah-nissi, The Lord, my banner, Moses 
seems to allude, (as Le Clerc remarks,) to the rod of God, 
under which, raised as a military standard, the Amalekites 
were conquered. — Rosenm, 

16. The best rendering of this verse seems to be that of 
Le Clerc, because his hand (that is, the hand of Amalek) 
is against the throne of God ; therefore the Lord will have 
war with the Amalekites, from generation to generation, 
Rosenm, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

1 . Aben Ezra thinks that the events related in this chap 
ter, happened aAer the giving of the law ; and Jarchi sug- 
gests tJie same at verse 13, and infers it from verse 16, 
where Moses speaks to his father-in-law, concerning the 
statutes of God and his laws. — Rosenm. 

2. After he had sent her back. Moses, as related in 
chap, iv, 20, when setting out for Egypt, took his wife 
with him, but when he perceived that she would be an 
impediment to him, he sent her'back, with his sons, to her 
father's house, as we learn from this passage, where Jethro 
is said to have brought his daughter and her sons to Moses. 
— Rosenm, Dathe renders this verse. He came with Zip- 
porahy Moses' wife^ whom he had sent hack, 

6. And he said unto Moses ^ i. e. by a messenger sent 
before, and who is introduced, speaking as Jethro himself, 
after the custom of the Hebrews, before noticed : see note, 
chap, vii, 17. — Rosenm. Dathe*s whole translation of this 
verse is, And when Moses knew of his coming. 

1 1 . Le Clerc rightly understands, by the thing in which 
the Egyptians dealt proudly with the Israelites, their 
horses and chariots; by means of which the Egyptians 
'hoped to destroy the Israelites ; but by which, in fact, they 
themselves were drowned in the sea. — Rosenm. 

12. To eat bread be/ore God. A sacrificial feast, is 
understood ; a thing common to all the ancient nations. — 
Rosenm. 

13. The people stood by Moses. That is, those of the 
people who had any dispute to settle. — Rosenm. 

15. Because the people came unto me to enquire of 
God. The meaning is, 1 cannot appoint any other judges, 
because the people regard me, not as a judge, but as God, 
in whose name and by whose laws I judge : see the follow- 
ing verse. — Rosenm. 

19. To God'UHird, i.e. before God; their interpreter 
with God. The meaning is, keep to thyself the heavier 
causes only, for the judgment of which God himself must 
be consulted ; other judges may decide matters of less im- 
portance. — Rosenm, 
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21. Able meriy i. e. men of honesty and integrity. For 
the tenn here employed, which properly relates to military 
excell^ice, is transferred to the virtues of the mind, and 
signifies chiefly its constancy ; by means of which it is kept 
in the straight path of justice, biassed neither by favour 
nor by fear. This appointment seems to have been con- 
fined to the time of their joumeyings, when the people were 
divided into certain numbers, and not, as afterwards, into 
cities and tribes: Deut. xvi, 18. — Rosenm. 

23. Go to their place in peace. Doubtless, as Aben 
Ezra obseiTes, their strifes and controversies were quickly 
determined, as here related ; for it was impossible that one 
man should have satis^ctorily discharged the duty of a 
judge to 300,000 people. — Rosenm. 
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1. The same day, i. e. the first day of the third month, 
as Jonathan rightly renders it. — Rosenm, 

3. Went up unto God, Mount Sinai is understood, 
which was regarded as the habitation of God; because 
God afterwards gave the law on it. — Rosenm. 

4. / bare you on eagles' wings. For the eagle, when it 
brings its young out of the nest, fiies under them, lest they 
should fall upon the rocks and be crushed on them : see 
Deut. xxxii, 1 1 , and note. — Rosenm. 

6. Le Clerc is doubtless right, when he observes, that a 
kingdom of priests signifies, men not less consecrated to 
God and dear to him than if they w^re all priests. As those 
priests who attended on divine things, with purity and 
holiness, were dear to God; so God declares that the 
Israelites should be dear to him, if they observed his laws. 
Rosenm^. 

7, 8. The Lord declared, by Moses, that he would be 
the God, and the exalted King of the Israelites : ver. 5, 6. 
The people having assented to this declaration of God, it 
followed that the worship of other gods was regarded as 
high treason. For as nearly all the ancient nations regard- 
ed their peculiar deities as aiso their kings, so the Lord also^ 
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accommodating himself to this opinion, declared himself to 
be both the God and the King of Israel. This is com- 
monly called a theocracy ; a term first employed by Jose- 
phus, describing the peculiar government of God over the 
Israelites : lib. ii, contra Apian. § 16. — Rosenm, 

9. In a thick cloud. This means a cloud, emitting 
thunder and lightning ; a token of the divine presence. 
That the people may hear when I speak with thee, and 
believe thee for ever. The celestial voice being heard, 
there can be no suspicion that the commandments and 
precepts which thou givest in my name are invented by 
thee. — Rosenm, 

10. Sanctify them. That is, with those ablutions of 
the body and of garments, which are called by the Latins, 
lustrations. Ablutions of this description were in use 
among all the ancient nations, before they became sacred. 
— Rosenm, 

1 1 . The Lord vnll come downy i. e. he will declare his 
presence, by thunder and lightning. — Rosenm, 

12. Take heed that ye go not up into the mount y or 
touch the border of it. The object was to inspire a greater 
reverence of God in the minds of the Israelites, and to in- 
vest Moses with peculiar honour in the sight of the people ; 
since he alone was permitted to approach. — Rosenm, 

17. And Moses brought forth the people out of the camp 
to meet with God, The thunder and the lightning signified 
that God was about to descend ; and as God descended 
upon the mountain, while the people went towards it, they 
might be said to advance to meet him. — Rosenm, 

22. And the priests also. Since the Aaronic priesthood 
was not then instituted, many suppose that the first-bora 
of the Israelites are here intended, who were consecrated, 
(so to speak,) to God, see chap, xiii, 2 ; and in whose 
stead God afterwards commanded the tribe of Levi to be 
consecrated to him. Numb, viii, 14 ; but as Moses is said, 
(chap, xxiv, 5,) to have sent young men of the children of 
Israel to perform sacred offices, the opinion of Le Clerc 
seems the more probable, that some of the youths, whom 
Moses had appointed for this purpose, are here intended. 
Abarbenel had indeed before observed, that Moses selected 
from among the Israelites, without any regard to the order 
of birth, youths, sufficiently endued with strength, to pre- 
pare the sacrifices. For it must have required considerable 
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stren^h to knock down, kill, skin, and embowel the nu- 
merous bullocks, and to carry the large sacrificial parts to 
the altar. — Rosenm, 



CHAP. XX. 

1. The precepts comprised in this chapter are termed 
by Moses, Deut. iv, 13, the ten words; and from the Greek 
they are called the decalogue, as embracing ten command- 
ments. These are divided in two ways. According to 
the division of Origen, which the reformed church follows, 
the four commandments, which enjoin love to God, are re- 
ferred to the first table ; so that the second table, which 
treats of our duty to men, contains six commandments. 
According to the division of Augustine, which the Luther- 
ans adopt, the first table contains three commandments, 
and the second, seven; so that from the third verse to the 
fifth, is regarded as one commandment, and the seventeenth 
Terse embraces two commandments, of which the first for- 
bids the coveting one's neighbour's house. 

It is clear that the ten commandments, and indeed the 
whole body of the Mosaic laws, were given, in a peculiar 
manner, to the IsraeUtes alone; and that they are not 
binding upon christians, except as far as the law of nature 
prescribes certain of them, such as those enjoined upon us 
by Christ and his apostles. For since the Mosaic law, in 
many instances, fell short of perfect holiness, and embraced 
only what was necessary to maintain the rights of mankind 
in society ; and since it imposed upon the Israelites numer- 
ous rites, relating to the external worship of God ; it is 
manifest that it was designed only for an ignorant people, 
and one requiring to be taught by what affected the senses. 
Thus, for instance, that law prohibits the doing any injury 
to our neighbour ; but it does not teach the love, benevo- 
lence, and patience under injury, we ought to exercise 
towards him; and it omits other things of this nature. 
Many of its precepts also are accommodated to the country 
and climate of the east, and have reference only to the 
locality of Palestine. Moreover, as the Israelites were to 
be more engaged in agriculture than in commerce, the 
Mosaic laws were framed to encourage the former. Moses 

R 
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also retained some of the ancient institntions and customs : 
such as the law of the Goel, under certain restrictions; 
and he rather confirmed than instituted the marriage of the 
Levites. From this account of the Mosaic law, it is obvious 
that it was not adapted for all nations, or every age. — 
Rosenm, 

This view of the decalogue^ which considers it as political, 
belonging only to the Israelitish nation, a kind of basis ojf 
their theocratic constitution, and therefore to be construed, 
as all human laws ought to be, strictly, is that taken by 
Rosenmuller, and many of the Grerman biblicists. But the 
decalogue has also a religious aspect under which each 
precept is a case, illustrating a whole class of obligations, 
llius every injunction imphes the negation of its opposite ; 
and every prohibition the mjimction of its opposite ; and, 
in every instance, motives, causes, instruments, and all 
collateral means to the end, are comprehended. TKus^ 
then, requires the law to be understood constructively ^ and 
in diis Ught it is evident our Lord and the inspired apostlea 
viewed the decalogue. 

2. / am the Lord thy God^ S^c. This preface was ne- 
cessary, in order that the Israelites might understand in 
whose name the law was given ; and that €rod, by ronind- 
ing them of his benefits, might induce them to obey faia 
will. — Rosenm. 

3. No other gods before me. The expreasioa, before 
God, is employed, because the true God, having pronosed 
that he would be with and watch over the Israehtes, they 
would, in case they served other gods, do so, as it were, 
in his immediate presence. By this law, God signified to 
the Israelites, that he would in no way permit the mu!^> 
ture of various religions, or the worship of any other god 
but himself. For it was the most common superstitiiNi. of 
those ages to believe, that men ought to worship other 
gods besides the God of that land in which they dwek. — 
Rosenm, 

4. It is evident that all images are not forbidden liere» 
(as some commentators suppose) but only images of the 
true God, or of other gods. For there were images in the 
temple itself, viz. of the cherubim. And, in this verse^ 
there seems a special reference to the worship of animab, 
which was so extremely common among the Egyptians. — 
Rosenm, 
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5. Thou shalt not bow dawn to them, i. e. thoa shall 
render no homage to them whatever, lest the law should be 
eluded in any way. As God would have no images made 
to be worshipped, so he forbade not only any inflexion of 
the body, but all worship of them.— ^o^enm. 

To the fourth generation, J. D. Michaelis, in his Laws 
of MoseSy § 129, interprets this of leprosy ; because it 
appears from the observations of modem physicians, tJuit 
lefH'osy is propagated down to the fourth generation, and 
tiiat the grandchild of the leper is himself leprous, and 
the gieat-grandchild bears the remsdns of the disease, and 
generally, an impure habit of body. — Rosenm. 

5, 6. MaimonideB observes, that no man is in scripture 
called a hater of God, but »i idolater ; nor are the terms, 
fiiry, indignation, or jealousy, ever attributed to God, but 
vhen idolatry is spoken of. There is, also, a beautiful 
contrast here between the wrath of God, which is de- 
nooAced against the children of them that hate him, to 
the third <ind fourth gaieration ; and his mercy, which is 
assuied to the one thousandth generation, (for this term, it 
is by all allowed, ought to be supplied in both verses,) of 
them that love him and keep his commandments. The 
punishment of idolatry iniflicted upon the rebellious Israel- 
ties, often involved the chikiren with the parents, (see Deut. 
xiii, 13 — 15, and the whole book of Judges,) but in indi- 
vidual instances, when the children departed from the in* 
iqaity of their parents, we are assured God had mercy upon 
them, as lie saith in Ezekiel xviii, 20, in this very case 
of idolatry. The son (that hath not hfted up his eyes to the 
idols of the house of Israel,) shall not bear the iniquity of 
the father. 

7. Tliis refers to swearing, in which the name of God 
was invoked. Many nations were accustomed to swesu: 
rashly and to invoke the names of their gods, even to false- 
hoods. The LXX render it, in a vain Mtn^,'but as God is 
here forbidding the most heinous offences, it seems more 
probable that perjury was meant. — Rosenm. 

8. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy, i. e. 
dedicated, or set apart, to God alone : in this day thou 
shalt worship God. This was done with joyful and thank- 
M remembrance of the creation of the world by God, see 
£xod. xxxi, 13 — 17 ; with sacrifices, with sacrificial feasts, 
and other joyful assemblies : Luke xiv, 1 . Remember — it 
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is therefore implied, that the Israelites knew it before. — 
Rosenm, 

9. This part of the fourth commandment is, as Mr. 
Scott observes, clearly an allowance, and not an injunction, 
for the Lord has elsewhere forbidden all labour on some of 
these days. 

10. The stranger that is within thy gates. The Jews 
apply this only to proselytes ; but how Nehemiah under- 
stood it, we may see Neh. xiii, 16 — 18. The golden rule 
for observing this commandment is given by Jesus Christ 
himself. The sabbath wa>s made for man^ and not man 
for the sabbath. How important it is to maintain the 
distinction between the two views of these precepts before 
noticed, (see note, ver. 1 ,) and yet to establish the proper 
connexion between them, may be seen in the mode in 
which many pious persons enforce this commandment ; for, 
instead of eliciting from it those great moral principles 
which it embraces, and then applying them to the altered 
circumstances of a religion intended for universality, and 
therefore not chained down by temporary and local enact- 
ments, they directly y and without explication, propose this 
commandment as the ground of obligation for our observ- 
ance of the Lord's day. 

12. Parents are next to God, therefore the honour due 
to parents is next to the honour due to God ; this duty is 
properly set first among human obligations, as it is the 
bond of nearly all human society. For he who reverences 
and loves his parents, loves his brethren as sprung from 
them, and so on in the whole chain of relationship. — 
Rosenm, 

13. Thou shalt not kill. This is to be taken here in 
the strictest sense, of him who slays, not by chance and 
accident, but with malice prepense. — Rosenm. 

19. It was thought impossible for mortals to see God, 
without peril of life : see note. Gen. xvi, 13. 

21. An altar of earth thou shalt make unto me, or 
of turf for an altar made of earth, or of the green turf, 
was best suited to the circumstances of the Israelites in 
their joumeyings. Doubtless Le Clerc suggests the true 
reason of this ; namely, that as God designed to appoint 
one pecuUar spot where the Israelites were all to assemble 
for sacred solemnities ; he would not, in any other place, or 
on any other occasion, have altars constructed of more 
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durable materials, or which, by their elegance, might allure 
the common people, as they were prone to do, to worship 
at them. In cUl places, the s^nse of these words is, in all 
places which I shall appoint for my worship, I will hear the 
prayers of those who seek me, and will shew myself fevour- 
able to them. — Rosenm, 

25. Spencer, after going over the various reasons which 
have been suggested for this command, proposes this as the 
most probable, that unpolished stones retaining their origi- 
nal and unaltered state, seem, so to speak, possessed of a 
natiFe purity, and most suitable to the sanctity of an altar. 
He adds, that in the more ancient ages it passed into a 
law, that, for the most part, the symbols and insignia of 
their gods should be rough, and entirely destitute of orna- 
ment, which he proves from many passages in the old 
authors. For this reason, stones cut and wrought with 
much labour were deemed polluted j as though, in having 
been submitted to the hand of man, they had contracted 
a kind of impurity and uncleanness. — Rosenm. 

This command appears a remnant of high antiquity, 
otherwise it is difficult to account for it; and it tends to 
shew that the worship of God is more ancient than the use 
of iron. Hence hewn stone altars were rejected, as less holy 
than the sacred and more simple altars of the lathers. — K, 

26. Michaelis says, that by steps is here meant the 
steps of a ladder ; and that the altar of Caaba, at Mecca, 
is ascended by a ladder. He adds, that steps, such as are 
now used in houses, were not usual then. — K, 
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2. Hebrew servant. There is scarcely any doubt but an 
Israelite is here intended ; for Moses, (Lev. xxv, 44—46,) 
says, that those servants whom the Israelites would hold in 
bondage for ever, must be purchased of the surrounding 
nations ; and by these must be intended Ishmaelites, Midi- 
anites, and others, sprung from Abraham, since it was not 
lawful for the Israelites to possess Canaanitish' servants. 
On the other hand, the Israehte became a servant. 1 . If 
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induced by poverty, he sold himself: Levit. xxv, 39; Deut. 
XV, 12 — 15. 2. When oppressed by a debt to another, he 
became bondsman to the creditor : 2 Kings iv, 1 ; Matt, 
xviii, 25 — 27. 3. A thief, who could not restore what the 
law demanded, was sold by the judge : see chap, xxii, 3, 4. 
4. The children born of a bondman and bondwoman were 
slaves. Moses here commands, that the servant shall be 
liberated in the seventh year. But this seventh year may 
be understood two ways, either as being the sabbaticsd 
year, which returned after every six years; or, as being 
reckoned from the time when the servitude commenced. 
Maimonides, in his Tract, de Servis, cap. ii, and after him, 
many of the later Hebrew lawyers, understood it of the 
seventh year from the commencement of the servitude ; and 
this is the most probable. For Moses, when speaking on 
this subject, never calls this year of manumission sabbatical; 
but always the seventh y and where he speaks of the sabba- 
tical year, (Levit. xxv, 1 — 7,) he says nothing about the 
liberation of servants. And, before the time of Moses, the 
period of servitude was fulfilled in seven years, as appears 
from Gen. xxix. But if the year of Jubilee, which was 
every fiftieth year, fell within the years of servitude, the ser- 
vant, although he were purchased but one year before the 
Jubilee, was then set free : see Michaelis* Laws of MoseSy 
§ 127. — Rosenm, 

6. Unto the judges. In the original, it is unto Elohim^ 
or God. Abarbenal seems right in his observation, that 
judges and magistrates were not called, as they are here, 
Elohim, except with reference to the place of judgment; 
because, there the judgments of God were given, as is said, 
Deut. xix, 17. Both the men, between whom the contro- 
versy iSf shall stand before the Lord, before the priests 
and the judges, which shall be in those days. Whence we 
learn, that judgment was given in a sacred place, where 
God was supposed, in some peculiar manner, to be present. 
The LXX render this place not badly, to the tribunal of God, 
i. e. appointed by God. The boring of the ears was regarded 
as a sign of servitude amongst the other oriental nations. 
Michaelis observes, that this law made the perforation of 
the ears ignominious, for it was a sign by which was indi- 
cated the perpetual slavery of the person. Moses seems to 
have had it in view, by this means, to bring into disuse 
among the Israelites the custom of boring the ears^ because 
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the wearing of earrings often gave occasion to supersti- 
tion. — Rosenm. 

7. This law was mitigated after 40 years, and the same 
law made for maidservants as for men : see Deut. xv, J 2 ; 
Jer. xxxiv, 9 — 16; and Michaelis' Laws of Moses : § 127. 
-^Rosentn, 

8,9. The meaning is, if a master did not intend to make 
his Israelitish maidservant either his own, or his son's 
concubine, he must not be so unjust as to retain her in his 
service unmarried all her life-time ; but must take care that 
she be redeemed. A strange nation, means any other Isra- 
elite, who is not of the house of the purchaser, nor his kins- 
man ; for he could not, according to law, sell a Hebrew 
servant to strange nations, as Josephus remarks : lib. xvi, 
chap, i, § I. — Rosenm, 

13. But if Ood deliver him into his hand, i. e. if he kill 
him by accident. Le Clerc well remarks on this passage, that 
the Hebrews did not attribute a fortuitous homicide of this 
kind to God in such a sense as to ascribe it to his special 
providence; but as the Greeks ascribed an event of this kind 
tx) fortune or fate, so the Hebrews attributed the same to 
God, not so much to point out God as the author, as that 
there was no design of man in it. / tuill appoint thee a 
place whither he shall flee. This refers to the cities of 
refuge, concerning which special laws are given by Moses : 
Numb. XXXV, 6. The manslayer was to fly thither, lest he 
should be overtaken by the Goel, or kinsman ; for it is well 
known, that homicide among the Hebrews, and the nations 
derived from them, was avenged by the next of kin to the 
slain. Not only duty towards the slain, but also an ancient 
custom, and (what had great influence) the honour of the 
family, required this at his hand ; so that any one would 
have considered it as the greatest ignominy not to have 
avenged the slaying of his kinsman. The same custom 
prevails at this day among the Arabs, and those nations 
who, with their religion, have also received their customs. 
Moses, on account of the ignorance and hardness of heart 
of the people of Israel, did not abolish this and many other 
customs; only he was careful that this law of the Goel 
should not pass the limits of humanity and justice. For, 
according to the custom of the oriental nations, it was law- 
ful for the kinsman to kill the manslayer if he met with him, 
without the form of trial ; nor could the Goel be punished 
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if he killed the maaskyer out of the asylum, although 
the crime were unintentional, and absolved by the sentence 
of the people. But this law, by which Moses appointed 
asylums in which the manslayer might be secure from the 
violence of the kinsman until the people judged his cause, 
prevented many evils ; for if, by the sentence of the people, 
the homicide was adjudged to be fortuitous, he was to 
remain in the asylum till the death of the high priest ; nor 
was he allowed, before that time, to return to the land of 
his possession and habitation : see Numb, xxxv, 9 — 32. 
So tliat this was in itself a punishment ; and he was not to 
remain entirely unpunished who killed a man, although by 
chance . — Rosenm. 

14. To slay him with guile. The phrase here used is 
opposed to those used ver. 12, 13, as much stronger, and 
denoting the crime committed, when a man, designing not 
merely to wound, but to kill his neighbour, lays snares for 
him and kills him. Of this description of homicide was 
that of Joab, who enticed Abner, with consummate craft, 
and killed him, 2 Sam. ii, 19 — 23 ; iii, 26, 27 ; — on which 
account he was, by Solomon's command, slain at the altar 
itself: 1 Kings ii, 28 — 32, according to the law here given 
by Moses. — Rosenm, 

15. For the better understanding of this verse, we must 
have recourse to the explanation given by Moses : Deut. 
xxi, 18, and following. We learn there, that children who 
rebelled against their parents, or laid impious hands on 
them, were not immediately, for the first ofience, brought 
to condign punishment, but only when, after frequent pa- 
rental admonition, they gave no hope whatever of amend- 
ment; then they were to be stoned. It is worthy of 
observation, that Moses makes no mention of parricide, for 
it woidd seem superfluous to assign a punishment for this 
crime, when repeated disobedience, or violence done to pa- 
rents (which are one step towards it) were punished with 
death, — Rosenm . 

16. Moses deservedly inflicted a capital punishment on 
him who stole or kidnapped a man ; for they who secretly 
steal a man, generally sell hini into slavery. Liberty ought 
to be reckoned as dear to a man as life itself; for slavery, 
especially among strange nations, is often harder than death 
itself. It appears that Palestine, being in those days one 
of the first seats of merchandize, afforded more facilities 
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for man-stealing than any other country ; so that, had not 
Moses punished it capitally, no man could have been safe ; 
for a fine would not have been sufficient to deter men from 
it ; and that it was not rare in those days, appears from the 
history of Joseph, who was sold by his own brethren. — 
Rosenm. and see Michaelis' Laws of Moses, vol. iv, § 288. 
17. This is to be taken in the wider sense of impreca- 
tions, curses, neglect, refusing food, &c. Christ gives an 
example of such malediction, Matt, xv, 4; Mark vii, 10, 1 1. 
— Rosenm. 

20. It does not appear what punishment was awarded 
to the master. If we may judge from the customs of the 
Arabians, the master was not capitally punished, even 
though he killed his slave with one blow. For the punish- 
ment of life for life, is restricted by Mohammed (sur. ii, 
173) to the case of a freeman slaying a freeman, or a slave 
a slave. And both these legislators borrowed many laws 
from the customs of their own nation. The opinion of the 
Jews, who argue from the phrase ^^ ke shall surely he 
punished f*' (which, they say, is very emphatic) that the 
master, who so smote his slave that he died under the 
blow, suffered capital punishment, is hardly worthy of refu- 
tation ; for this sort of solemn emphasis is often employed 
in legal forms, and seems to denote, if any thing, the cer- 
tainty of the punishment. — Rosenm, and see Michaelis' 
Laws of Moses, § 127, 277. 

21. For he is his money, i.e. he purchased him with 
his money. The legislator was to consider, that the master 
had a right to chastise his slave, and that his blows 
might happen to prove mortal, without his meaning it; 
for, if he was led on to anger by excessive chastisement, he 
would be punished, to a certain extent, by the loss of his 
slave, whom he had purchased with his money. The 
Rabbles, however, say, and apparently rightly, that what 
Moses says here, applies only to slaves purchased of other 
nations, because these alone could be called his possession 
or money, since they were purchased absolutely ; but the 
Hebrew slaves would be free after six years. — Rosenm. 

22. It appears to have been a custom among the Israel- 
ites, from the most ancient times, for the women, in order 
to pacify the quarrels and contests of the men, to go be- 
tween them and separate them; and this custom still prevails 
among some African nations. But none of these people 
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offer any violence to sudi a woman. If the same cintom 
did prevail among tbe Israelites, as appears from this pas- 
sage, and DeuL xxv, li, 12, it is easy to understand 
how a woman might be injured if in a contest between two 
men, the matter came to blows. — Rosenm. 

24. The punishment of retaliation, does not seem 80 
much to have been instituted by Moses, as to have been 
retained amongst the ancient customs of tbe nation; a 
similar law (given by Solon,) existed among the Athenians. 
It is probable, however, that this retaliation of minor in- 
juries, might be redeemed by money, if the wounded poson 
consented; since, before the time of Moses, even homicide 
might be expiated by a pecuniary fine. Afterwards, in- 
deed, it was forbidden by Moses: Numb, xxxv, 31; hut 
not before. — Rosenm. 

26. The slave received his liberty as the price of his lost 
eye. On the other hand, the loss of an eye or a tooth, 
seem to be examples of the greatest or lowest degree of 
mutilation, from which the sentence upon other mutilaUons 
might be inferred. For the loss of a finger, or any oth^ 
limb, was greater than that of a tooth, and less than an 
eye. — Rosenm. 

28. The object of this law (as Le Clerc well remarks,) 
was, not so much to fine the owner, as to induce a greater 
abhorrence of homicide. For if the legislator condemned 
even a brute beast that slew a man, how much more would 
he condemn a man? Beasts, indeed, being destitute of 
reason, are not properly objects of punishment; yet, for 
tbe sake of example, and in order to strike the common 
people, (who are more acc^sible by their eyes and ears, 
than by their understanding,) with a greater horror of 
crime, those things might be done, as a sort of punishment, 
to beasts, which would be inflicted on men who did an 
act of the same kind. For this reason the ancient legis- 
lators commanded that animals, by which men had been 
killed, should be punished. Thus Solon, (as Phitarch 
records in his life,) commanded, that a dog which had 
bitten, should be bound with a collar of four cubits. On 
the other hand the Rabbies say, that this law did not re- 
late to oxen only, but was given as an example of what 
should be done to all beasts that slew a man. — Roienm- 
and see Michaelis* Laws of Moses, § 274. 
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30. This seems to militate against what is said : Numb. 
xxxYy 31 ; where it is commanded that no satisfaction 
should be taken in case of murder, which was to be expi- 
ated by death. But Aben Ezra rightly observes, that 
those two passages may be reconciled, by explaining that 
to have reference to a homicide actually committed ; but 
this, only to the case of one, who had not actually com- 
mitted homicide, but who had not kept in his ox ; in con- 
sequence of which a homicide had taken place. In this 
case the law was mitigated, so that it was lawful to redeem 
his hfe with money. — Rosenrn. 

32. For one free-bom, they might choose either the 
death of the guilty, or a fine ; but when a slave was killed, 
his master could demand no more than the money adjudged 
by the law. Jonathan and the Rabbies understand here 
not an Israelitish slave, but a foreigner ; but Moses being 
silent, this point cannot be determined. — Rosenm, 

33. In order to understand this, we must have a clear 
idea what the wells of that country were. They were 
covered with great stones, earth being thrown over them, 
and they were not opened except when the flocks were 
driven thither; so that, if they were left open after the 
flocks were driven away, catile might easily faU into them. 
— Rosefon, 

35« And divide the money of it, i. e. its price. In this 
case we must, as Jarchi says, understand the oxen to be of 
equal value ; otherwise it might happen that he who had 
done the injury would have the best of it. — Rosenm, 
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I. There are two main causes why the punishment was 
greater for stealing oxen. First, (as the Jews rightly ob- 
serve,) tUs robbery was more easily committed than any 
other, for while the herdsman slept by night, or when he 
was occupied elsewhere by day, it was very easy to steal 
an ox ; and one, or several herdsmen, could not suffice to 
guard the herd against a force supported by arms or num- 
bers. Therefore, unless the punishment were heavy, many 
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yfOvAd be induced, by its facility, to commit the crime. 
In the next place, the loss of cattle, among a people en- 
tirely subsisting by agriculture, and the produce of their 
flocks, was a greater injury than any other theft. Oxen 
were necessary to the husbandman for many things ; and if 
he lost them, he lost not only the price they would have 
fetched, but the labour so essential to the agriculturist. — 
jRosenm. and see Michaelis* Laws of Moses, § 284. 

2. The facility of breaking into a house in the east, 
must be considered ; for it appears that at that time, as at 
the present, their houses consisted only of clay, put between 
transverse beams. That a nocturnal thief is meant, ap- 
pears from the beginning of the next verse. — Rosenm. 

3. Onkelos's paraphrase is, If the eye of a tvitness hath 
fallen upon him. And this seems to be the true reason 
why a nocturnal thief might be killed : because it was 
uncertain whether he came only to steal, or also to kill. — 
Rosenm, 

6. If fire break out and catch in thorns ^ i. e, if fire 
be lighted for the purpose of burning thorns — which was 
done, in order that ground which was choked with thorns 
might be tilled and sown. — Stacks of com, i. e. that which 
is thrown on the threshing-floor before it is trodden out ; 
the threshing-floors in the east are not under shelter, but 
in the open air. — Rosenm, 

9. He shall pay double, i.e. the party found guilty; 
who might be either the depositee y if he had acted treach- 
erously, or the depositor, if he had intended any thing un- 
just. — Rosenm. 

10. Jarchi gives it as the opinion of the learned, that 
the former law refers to one, who gratuitously took charge 
of any thing ; but the latter to one who did so for pay. 
Chaskuni adds, that a reward is not taken for keeping 
money or stuff", because they can be kept without labour or 
expense; but the case is different with beasts, which must 
be fed and guarded, and therefore are seldom taken charge 
of gratis. — Rosenm, 

14. The owner thereof not being tvith it, i. e. the owner 
being away. In that case, the borrower was to bear the 
loss ; for the owner being absent, he could not take care of 
his beast or property, or prevent any treachery, so that the 
loss ought to be borne by the person who had undertaken 
the charge of them. — Rosenm, 
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15. If it be an hired thingy it came for its htre, i. e. if 
it were taken for hire, this must be set against the loss, 
supposing there were no fraud or neglect. — Rosenm, 

17. Amongst the orientals a wife was, so to speak, 
bought with a dowry ; and this custom still prevails there. — 
Rosenm. 

18. The feminine gender is employed here, because 
sorcery, or divination, was most frequently practised by 
women; and this law against witches was extremely ne- 
cessary, because the impostors who pretended to exercise 
magical arts, taking advantage of the superstition of the 
vulgar, often employed them to accomplish some wicked 
purpose. What these persons, moreover, effected by their 
magical arts, they ascribed to tlie assistance of other gods ; 
and magic being a species of idolatry, was, on this very 
account, prohibited among the Israelites under the penalty 
of death. — Rosenm, and see Michaelis* Laws of Moses, 
h255. 

21. This law will not appear superfluous to any one who 
reflects in what contempt strangers were held by many an- 
cient nations ; as by the Egyptians, who lookea upon any 
stranger as entirely unworthy to take food in common 
with them. — Rosenm. 

25. The term usury is derived from a root which signi- 
fies "to bite," because it bites, as it were, the debtor, and 
sucks his blood. By this law Moses forbids the taking of 
usury from the poor only, not from the rich ; but 40 yefurs 
afterwards he entirely prohibited to the Israelitish people 
usury with any brother, whether poor or rich : see note, 
Levit. XXV, 36. — Rosenm. 

26. It is the custom, to the present day, in the east, for 
the poor at night to fold their upper garment round their 
bodies as a covering. — Rosenm. 

28. Moses does not say what punishment is to be in- 
flicted on him who curses the magistrate, nor could one 
uniform punishment be appointed ; for this offence, when 
committed against a superior magistrate, would deserve to 
be more severely punished than when committed against 
an inferior. Moses, therefore, leaves the punishment to 
the judgment of the magistrate, who awarded according to 
the magnitude of the offence. Some understand this verse 
to forbid the cursing of the gods of other nations. Philo and 
Josephus have adopted this sense, doubtless that they might 

s 
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give those under whom they liyed to understand, that the 
Jews were not such revilers of other gods as was commonly 
supposed. — Resenm, and see Mickaelis' Laws of Moses ^ 
§ 251 and 295. Michaelis says, this law ought not to 
be understood in the sense which Philo and Josephus at- 
tached to it, and which, no doubt, was sufficiently suitable 
to their times, for Moses himself, rarely indeed, but some- 
times, applies contemptuous names to the gods of the 
heathen, as we see Deut. vii, 26; xxvii, 15; xxix, 17; 
xxxii, 16, 17. 

31. As the priests among other nations abstained from 
the flesh of animals that died a natural death as unclean, 
some indeed perpetually ; but others only during the time 
they performed their sacred offices ; so all the Israelites, as 
the priests of God, were commanded to abstain from it 
at all times. — Rosenm, and see Michaelis* Laws of MoseSy 
§205. 
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3. Neither shalt thou countenance a poor man in his 
cause, Moses here guards against the possibility of the 
judge being swerved from the straight path of justice, by 
pity towards the poor. — Rosenm, 

5. The sense of this verse is — If it should ever occur to 
thee to find the ass of one who is at enmity with thee, over- 
powered with heavy burdens, so that he is unable to rise, 
and thou, mindful of thy former enmity, refuse to render 
prompt assistance to raise him, beware of such guilty con- 
duct ; and, on the contrary, join heartily with your enemy 
to remove the cords of the burden with which the ass is 
weighed down and overwhelmed, so that he may be able to 
rise and proceed on his way. — Rosenm, 

6, Thou shalt not wrest (pervert) the judgfnent of thy 
poor in his cause. As it is unlawful to favour the poor, to 
the neglect of justice and law, so no injury is to be inflicted 
on him by reason of his poverty. — Rosenm, 

1, Keep thee far from a false matter, Le Clerc sug- 
gests, that since reference is here made to the office of the 
judge, the meaning of these words is, that the judge must 
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take care that he be not deceived by false representations, 
80 as to condemn the innocent, or absolye the guihy ; nor 
does this so often happen through the unskilfulness or 
rashness of the judge, as from the judgment being warped 
by passion or feeUng. — Rosenm, 
10, 11. See note, Lev. xxv, 7. 

12. Even in the sabbatical year, the sabbath is to be 
observed as a day of rest for man and beast. 

13. Much more is prohibited by this law than swearing 
by other gods. Le Glerc well remarks, that the phrase 
seems to be proverbial, and to signify that the Israelites 
were to have nothing whatever to do with the theology of 
surrounding nations. What we utterly despise does not 
even form the subject of conversation, so that the words of 
the text imply a supreme contempt for the opinions of the 
heathen. — Rosenm. 

14. The three feasts here referred to are, the feast of the 
Passover, the feast of Pentecost, and the feast of Taber- 
nacles. The first is called, the feast of unleavened bread ; 
the second, the feast of harvest ; and the third, the feast of 
ingathering. 

15. Empty f i.e. without an oblation. By this law the 
Israelites were admonished to bear in mind, that God was 
their King ; it being unlawful, in the east, for any one to 
appear in the presence of the king without gifts. — Rosenm, 

16. These feasts were to be celebrated by the Israelites 
at one time, and in one place ; and their object doubtless 
was, to unite more closely the separate tribes of that nation. 
For a people, having the same religious rites, and celebrating 
them together at one place, can hardly be separated into 
many republics, but must necessarily be strongly leagued 
together. — Rosenm. The feast of harvest, callea also the 
feast of weeks, to commemorate the giving of the law, 
which took place fifty days after the passover. The feast 
of ingathering, called also the feast of tabernacles, to com- 
memorate the dwelling of the Israelites in tents in the 
wilderness : see Lev. xxiii ; Deut. xvi. 

17. God is here represented as a Sovereign, to whom 
his subjects were to go and pay homage three times a 
•year. — Rosenm. 

19. Thou shalt not seethe, Sfc. Dr. Cudworth, Spencer, 
and some other learned men, think this prohibition has 
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reference to some idolatrous rite practised among the neigh- 
bouring heathen; but many others, and with apparently 
better reason, take it as a beautiful precept of humanity 
of the same character as those found in Lev. xxii, 28 ; 
Deut. xxii, 6. The Jews explain it, as prohibiting the eat- 
ing or dressing of flesh with milk, butter, or cheese. Mi- 
chaeUs also thinks the reason of this law was to condemn 
the use of butter, and enforce that of oil, in cookery. In the 
Levitical meat-ofierings, oil was used, but no butter. This 
prohibition would also encourage the growth of olives, 
which will flourish in dry rocky places, where cows could 
not feed : see Michaelis* Laws of Moses, § 202. 

20. Most of the earUer commentators thought the mes- 
senger whom God here promised to send before the Hebrews, 
was the angel, the uncreated Son of God, deputed by his 
Father, to guard and protect the children of Israel, and 
safely to direct their way. But Herder, in his book on the 
Hebrew poetry, strongly argues, that every symbol or visi- 
ble thing by which the invisible God appeared, was called 
the angel, or messenger of Jehovah. Thus, the burning 
bush, in which the Lord appeared to Moses, (iii, 2,) was 
so called ; for Moses saw nothing but a burning bush, and 
heard a voice speaking from it : and xiv, 19 ; die pillar of 
fire, and cloud, which led the people in all their journey, 
is called the angel of the Lord : and perhaps this is what 
we ought to understand here. — Rosenm. and Dathe ; but 
see on this subject, note. Gen. xviii, 33. 

26. The number of thy days I will fulfil, i. e. I will 
cause thee to live even unto old age, and to attain that 
length of life the constitution of the body admits of. Thou 
shalt not perish by war, or by any other violence. — Rosenm, 
God promised to bless them with plenty and health, and 
abundant families and flocks, and length of days. Their sub- 
sequent history will shew, that while Israel served the Lord 
and obeyed his voice, they were a highly prosperous and 
flourishing people; and that when they walked contrary 
unto him, and hearkened not unto his voice, he inflicted as 
signal national judgments upon them. Such promises and 
denunciations are evidently to be taken in a general and 
national sense, and not to be strained to individual cases. • 

27. / urill send my fear before thee. The Septuagint, 
and also Saadias, read, / will make them afraid. By 
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which they think is si^ified some mighty perturbation 
which should terrify their minds, and by which their coun- 
seb would be frustrated. — Rosenm, 

28. / will send hornets before thee. We ought not, it 
would seem, to understand these words literally; for the 
same phrase is employed, Josh, xxiy, 11, 12, concerning 
the expulsion of the two kings of the Amorites; and in 
Josh^ X, where the history is recorded, nothing is said about 
hornets ; but of the Canaanites being greatly afraid, and of 
the great hail which fell^ accompanied with tfatnider and 
Hghtning. Nor are we satisfied with the reasoning of those 
who suppose the Canaanites to haye been reaUy driven out 
by hornets, (in the same manner as Ammianus MarcelHnus^, 
book xxir, cdiap. 8, relates of JuHan, that he couki not 
return out of the country of the Parthians by the same way 
that he came, on account of the multitudes of flies and 
gnats,) and who say, that many things are touched npon 
incidentally by the sacred writers, wflhoot entering into the 
details of time and place, which, net^ertheless, took place in 
tbe manner related ; for this erent was of too much im- 
portance to have been only incidentally noticed if it had 
literally taken place. Therefore, under the term * hornets,* 
we may understand erils of ▼ariom kinds, stich ais may be 
most aptly %urdk by these insects, sinee their stings occai- 
sion slnirp pain, and a great multitude of them together 
would occasion death. -^—^os^nm:. 

31. The sea of the Philistines is the Mediterrslnean, 
whose shores were occupied by the PhiKstines-. From the 
desert, i. e. the Arabian desert, which the Israelites we^ 
then crossing unto the river , i. e. the Enpbrates, wittch is 
emphatically so called in those parts. That these were the 
bonndaries of the Israelites^ we learn, Gen« xv. 18^. — 
Rosenm, 

32. A covenant is made with the gods, if divine honour 
be paid to them, or if, through it, their aid be boked for.^— 
RosenM, 

33. Hcrw necessary this^ caution was appears fmm Numb. 
XXV, 1,2; Judg. ii, 2,. et seqq, — Rosenm, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

1 . And he said unto Moses, i. e. God. What precedes 
had reference to the whole people ; but what follows in this 
verse and the next relates to Moses alone. Come up, i. e. 
after thou hast deliyered the above laws to the people, and 
hast celebrated the rites of the covenant made between 
God and the people ; for this command is repeated, ver. 
12. It is stated, chap, xx, 21, that Moses drew near 
to God, and that he received from him the law, that he 
might deliver it to the people ; and these laws are recorded 
in an uninterrupted series, up to the commencement of the 
present chapter. Now, when Moses was sent away by God 
to the people, he told him what he should do when he came 
up again. And seventy of the elders of Israel. Here it 
is asked how any mention of the 70 elders could be made, 
since they were not constituted till some time after : Num. 
xi, 16. There is, however, no difficulty here. For the 
elders, who were nominated afterwards, were formed into a 
senate ; but those here spoken of were not designed for a 
senate, but were selected by Moses in order to accompany 
him in his ascent to the mount. Worship ye afar off, i. e. 
far from the lofty summit of the mount, which Moses alone 
was to ascend. Mount Sinai has two peaks: the lower 
one called Horeb, where the elders seem to have remained ; 
the other Sinai, now called St. Catharine's Mount, which 
is difficult of ascent, and hidden in the clouds ; and this 
Moses alone ascended. — Rosenm. 

3. All the words of the Lord, and all the judgments, 
i.e. the laws enumerated from chap, xx, 22, to xxiii, 33. — 
Rosenm. 

5. See note, xix, 22. 

7. The book of the covenant, i. e. the book of those 
laws by which God was about to make a covenant with 
the Israelites. What was embraced in that book we may 
easily gather from the four preceding chapters, and the six 
first verses of this chapter ; and read in the audience of 
the people, so that it was, as it were, submitted to the 
people whether they would or not ratify the laws as God 
had commanded. — Rosenm. 
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8. The blood of the covenant, i. e. the blood, by the 
effusion of which the covenant was ratified. The meaning 
of this effusion seems to have been, that as the blood of the 
victim had been poured out, and every where sprinkled 
about, so whosoever should break this covenant might 
understand that his blood should be shed in like manner. 
Le Clerc very aptly compares with this Mosaic rite, a 
similar one practised by the Romans in striking treaties. — 
Rosenm. 

Comparing the Old Testament with the New, we find 
the former belonged to the nation, the latter to the church : 
the one sanctioned by the blood of an animal, the other o^ 
Christ — the Old" Testament had many good things, and a 
shadow or outline of many more ; the New had far better, 
and more perfect things of high import, leaving out what- 
ever was peculiar to the old national dispensation. — K, 

9. It is strange that Joshua is omitted, who, as appears 
from ver. 13, went up with Moses. Perhaps the reason 
was, that he was there neither in his own name, nor in that 
of the people, but only as the minister of Moses, prepared 
to do any thing which he might require. — Le Clerc. 

10. And they saw the God of Israel^ i. e. as Onkelos 
explains it, the glory of God; a certain phenomenon, or 
symbol, of the divine presence, and that, indeed, near at 
hand; whereas, before they had only seen it afar off: see 
Rev.-iv, 3. — Rosenm. 

1 1 . He laid not his hand, i. e. they were not injured or 
struck by a thunder-bolt, as might have been expected of 
those who saw God. — And did eat and drink. So far were 
they from being killed, that on the contrary, with joy they 
celebrated a sacrifice of thankgiving. — Rosenm. 

17. The sight of the glory of the Lord was like devour- 
ing fire. This seems to signify that lightning was constantly 
flashing from that cloud, which was the symbol of the 
divine presence. — Rosenm. 
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4. Blue, and purple, and scarlet. Rosenmuller has a 
note of six pages on these three colours. The first is 
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thought, by Michaelts, to be a dye obtamed from the Sepia, 
or cuttle-nsh. The second is a coh)or obtained from a 
shell'fish, the Purpura patula Lamarck* And the third, a 
scarlet dye, extracted from galls made by insects upon the 
evergreen-oak, Quercus Ilex, 

5, Badgers' akins, seal-skins. 

Shittim wood, acacia wood. — Rosenm. and Datke, 

8. Tkat I may dicell among them. In this God ac- 
commodated himself to the state of knowledge aisong the 
Israelites, who, accustomed as they were to the rites of the 
Egyptians, would have thought themselves living without a 
God if they had not had a place where they beUeved he 
was present. There can be no doubt that Uie Egyptians 
at that period had temples, for they were among the earliest 
people who built temples or habitations for their gods, as 
Herodotus testifies in Euterpe, chap, iv.^ — Rosemn, 

To this sanctuary continual reference is made in the 
sacred writiitgs, and by it, Christ, the minister of the true 
tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man, was 
typified ; for while it stood, the way into the holiest of aU 
was not yet made manifest : see Heb. viii, 2 ; ix^ 8. 

9. And that in every thing, according to the model that 
I shall shew thee, as well of the tabernacle os of the «- 
struments thereof — Dathes translation, 

10. The ark was a chest, about four feet long, and two 
and a half broad, and deep. 

Ajid they shall make an ark. The use of which is sub- 
sequently stated. As writings, witnessing the ratificatKni 
of any covenant, are usually kept in chests ; so, in the ark 
of the covenant, as it was called, the tables of the fatw, (as 
writings witnessing the covenant of Grod with the Israelites* 
the most sacred memorial of the reiigion of the Hebrews,) 
were deposited. This ark served, at the same time, as a 
visible symbol of the divine presence, a thin^ very necessary 
for a people who were almost entirely fed by their senses, 
and who judged of every thing by them. It is worthy of 
notice, that arks were in use for sacred purposes among 
other nations. — Rosenm, 

11. A crowriy or border. 

15. What is said. Numb, iv, 6, appears to contradict 
this precept. But Aben Ezra observes, that the staves 
there referred to are not those inserted in the rings, but 
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those placed on the shoulders of the Levites by which the j 
carried the ark. — Rosenm, 

16. The tables of stone, called the testimony , were to be 
deposited in it, together with the golden pot, with manna, 
and Aaron's rod that budded. 

18. The cherubim were fictitious animals, compounded 
of a man, a Hon, an ox, and an eagle, as described by 
£zek. i, 6, et seqq. It is stated. Gen. iii, 24, that they were 
placed by God, as the guards of Paradise. Hence the 
cherubim came to be images (symbols) of secret things 
and places, which it was not lawful to approach. The 
sphinxes of the Egyptians, the dragons of the Greeks, and 
the griffins of the Indians and northern nations of Asia, 
are similar both in form and signification to the cherubim 
of the Hebrews. For they, also, are described as fictitious 
winged creatures, compounded from various animals, and 
guardians of things or places to which access was forbidden. 
Great wisdom was frequently ascribed to them ; and this 
was especially the case with regard to the sphinxes, ani- 
mab haying the face of a man, the body of a lion or ox, 
and the wings of an eagle. — Rosenm, 

21. This mercy seat formed the lid or cover of the ark. 
The apostle, Heb. ix, 5, describes it as the mercy seat, of 
which (he says^ we cannot now speak particularly, 

23. The table was not so long nor so broad as the ark, 
but of the same height. 

29. Dishes, deep bowls in which the sacred bread was 
placed. Spoons, censers in which the incense was burned. 
Covers, vessels of libation. Bowls, cups or chalices. — 
Rosenm, Instead of, to cover, it should be, to pour out 
withal : see Dathe*s version, 

30. Shewbread, Literally, bread of faces ; because it 
was placed before the presence or face of God. 

31—40. A figure of this candlestick may be seen in the 
triumphal arch of Titus, at Rome. Dr. A. Clarke says, a 
talent of gold was upwards of £6750 sterling, and that 
seven thousand pounds were expended on the candlestick 
and its furniture. 

By all these sensible signs and tokens did God shew that 
in very deed he dwelled and had his habitation with his 
people Israel. 
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1. Moses distinguishes between the tabernacle and the 
tent : the former, comprehends the pillars and boards of the 
tabernacle ; the latter, the covering which was placed above 
them, being twelve curtains made of goats* skins : see xl, 19. 
— Rosenm. Cheruhvms, figures of these were worked upon 
the curtains. 

2. Taking the cubit at twenty -one inches, the curtains 
were each of them forty-nine feet long, and they extended 
in width, when all the ten were hooked together, seventy 
feet. 

6. TacheSy buttons or claps, to which the loops on 
either side were fastened. 

8. These hair -curtains were about three feet and a half 
longer than the linen ones, and when united extended seven 
feet farther. 

9. Half the additional curtain seems to have been 
doubled or festooned up in front of the tabernacle. 

12. And the other half to have hung over the back, or 
west end. 

14. Tent, By this terra the figured and embroidered 
curtains are meant, over which were thrown the two cover- 
ings of skins, lest the sun, or rain, or dust, should spoil 
those inner coverings. — Rosenm. There were, therefore, 
four coverings in all. 

16. The tabernacle was enclosed on the three sides by 
these boards, and was seventeen feet and a half high. 

17. Tenons, hold-fasts, made to fit into the silver sockets : 
see ver. 19. 

18. The tabernacle was fifty* two feet and a half long, 
which added to the height at the west end, is seventy feet, 
the length of the curtains when united. 

22. The breadth of the tabernacle was fifteen feet nine 
inches, which, added to the height of the two sides, is fifty 
feet nine inches; the inner curtain being forty-nine feet, 
would therefore reach within ten inches and a half on either 
side. The entrance to the tabernacle was at the east end, 
the holy of holies occupymg the west. 
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23, 24. These boards for the N.W. and S.W. comers 
seem to haye been fastened to the adjoining planks by a 
ring or staple at the top and bottom. 

31. A vail. The inner vail of the tabernacle which 
broke, interrupted, or divided between the holy place and 
the most holy : Heb. ix, 3. It was a type of the body or 
flesh of Christ: Heb: x, 19, 20. Thus when his body 
was rent upon the cross, this vail was rent in twain from 
the top to the botton : Matt, xxvii, 51. 
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1. The altar itself (see chap, xx, 24) was built of turf. 
The reference here, therefore, is not to the altar itself, but 
to the boards which constituted its wooden enclosure, and 
which were covered with brass. — Rosenm, The altar was 
about nine feet long and five high. 

2. And thou shalt make the horns of it upon the four 
comers thereof. Horns. Spencer, Witsius, Le Clerc, 
and others understand this literally, and think that there 
were figures of horns fixed on the comers of the altar. 
Michaelis translates this word angles ; and it can hardly be 
questioned that the word denotes eminences raised at the 
four comers of the altar. Their use chiefly was, that the 
blood of the expiatory sacrifices might be sprinkled or be- 
smeared upon them: see Lev. xxiv, 12, and iv, 7, 18, 
25, 30, 34. — Bosenm. The victims oflPered for sacrifice 
seem also to have been bound to them : see Psa. cxviii, 27 
Dathe translates this verse, Thou shalt make protuber- 
ances upon the four comers thereof, which protuberances 
shall be made solid, but the altar itself overlaid with 
brass, 

3. Fleshhooks. The priests needed these implements, 
that if by chance the flesh which was burnt should fall out 
of the fire, they might throw it a^ain into the flames or 
burning coals. — Rosenm, 

4. A grate of network of brass. This seems to have 
served to support the inclosure (or compass) of the altar, 
mentioned presently, and to have been made not of solid 
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brass, but in the form of a grate, that the altar might the 
more easily be carried on the shoulders. — Rosenm. 

5, And thou shalt put it below , under the enclosure 
(or compass) of the altar, up to the midst of it. — Dathe. 
Some suppose the grate sloped down from all sides to the 
centre, and that the centre was half way down the inside ; 
others, that it went round the altar outside, and caught 
what fell from it. Jarchi says, the sense is, the altar was 
made hollow, and when the camp was pitched it was filled 
with earth : see chap, xx, 24. 

18. This enclosure, surrounding the tabernacle, was 175 
feet long, and 87 J feet broad, and nearly nine feet high; 
the tabernacle itself was nearly nine feet higher than the 
enclosure. 

19. The pins thereof i. e. the pins fixed into the ground, 
to which were attached the ropes belonging to the high 
pillars or boards. The pillars being set up, the ropes were 
made tight, that they might not be thrown down by the 
wind. Moses does not enter into a minute detail, because 
the Israelites were well skilled in the pitching of tents. — 
Rosenm, 

21. The tabernacle of the congregation (or meeting.) 
The reason for its being so called we clearly learn, chap. 
xxix, 42, 43; xxx, 36; namely, because God had ap- 
pointed that as the place where he promised to meet Moses 
and the Israelites.— jRo^eTzm. 
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1 . This is the first appointment of the priesthood, which 
was from this time confined to the family of Aaron. The 
tribe of Levi was afterwards appointed to minister to the 
people, and it was made a capital offence for any one else 
to assume these offices : see Numb, i, 51 ; iii, 6—13. 

2. Holy garments, i. e. clad in which the sacred services 
were to be performed. For glory and for beauty. The 
word employed properly signifies glory, but applied to 
garments, as here, it signifies ornament, which would in* 
spire reverence towards holy things. — Rosenm* 
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3. Wise-heartedy i. e. skilful good workmen; and doubt- 
less such were to be found amongst a people who had lived 
so many years with the Egyptians, a people the best skilled 
in all kind of handicrafts. Whom I have filled with the 
spirit of wisdom, i. e. endowed with skill. This does not 
signify a divine afflatus, such as influenced the prophets 
when they prophesied, but skill or talents given them by 
God, and by which they were enabled to learn the arts 
necessary in this business. — Rosenm, 

4. The Broidered coat was a lawn or cambric tunic, with 
sleeves, covering the whole body, from the neck down to 
the heels. Mitre. This word is derived from a verb sig- 
nifying to fold; because the mitre consisted of folds, which 
were bound round that head, like the head-gear which is 
worn at the present day by Turks and Persians, called by 
them dulband, turban. — Rosenm, 

6. The ephod was a short garment, (without sleeves,) 
made of two scarfs, which being fastened together with 
golden clasps, set with precious stones, hung from each 
shoulder half way down the haunches, covering the back 
behind, and the breast and belly before. Below the arm- 
holes there were two straps attached, on either side one, 
with which, as with a girdle, the scarfs were girded to the 
body. — Rosenm. 

8. Many, both ancient and modern commentators, render 
the original thus, And the girdle of the ephod shall be of 
the same worh, proceeding from the ephod itself even of 
goldf S^c. Michaelis concurs in this. — Rosenm. 

9. And grave on them the names of the children of 
Israel. Michaelis observes, that the art of engraving gems 
for seals was early invented in Egypt, and had been in use 
long before the time of Moses: comp. Gen. xxxviii, 18; 
xli, 42. The Israelites learned this art from the Egyptians. 
Moses, therefore, in this passage, appears to have written 
suitably to the age in which he lived. — Rosenm. 

11,13. Ouches, sockets, — Parkhurst, 

15. The breastplate of judgment. So called because 
the high priest was wont to wear it when judging in the 
more important causes. — Rosenm. 

16. Doubled, The breast-plate was therefore hollow 
within, hke a bag. It seems to have been doubled, lest it 
should be torn; which might otherwise have easily hap- 
pened, on account of its weight, since there were so many 

T 
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precious stones, and such a quantity of go]d in which they 
were set, and so many rings and chains attached to it, that 
it must have been of considerable weight. — Rosenm, 

30. The urim and tkummim was a w^onderful example of 
divine condescension. It seems to me probable that it was 
the name of an ornament or gem, distinct from the other 
gems of the breast-plate, for so the words of our text ap- 
pear to signify : Thou shalt put to (or upon) the breast- 
plate of judgment the urim and thummim. Now this gem 
seems to have been appended to those stones on which 
were graven the names of the ten tribes of Israel, to point 
out that the high priest was also the supreme judge of the 
people of Israel, who decided weighty and important mat- 
ters, in the name of God and by his direction. This seems 
the reason why that gem or ornament had the name q/* light 
and perfection, i. e. of perfect truth or judgment. That 
God was enquired of by urim and thummim, seems to sig- 
nify, that he was consulted by that person who wore the 
urim and thummim, and who, by the very act of wearing 
this signal of his being the supreme judge, had the power 
and right of consulting God, and of passing judgment in 
his name. — Rosenm, 

So many are the opinions of the learned concerning the 
urim and thummim, that their very difierences abundantly 
prove how difficult it is to explain what is intended thereby, 
and its use. Although I had rather not decide, yet if I must 
say which seems to me the more probable opinion, I should 
prefer the supposition, that by urim and thummim were 
signified the precious stones themselves. The words of the 
text admit of this explanation ; for in this verse it is com- 
manded that those stones should be the most light and the 
most perfect, whereas, in the preceding, they are only de- 
scribed according to their names and the order in which 
they were to be arranged in the breast-plate. This opinion 
is much favoured by those parallel passages, in which 
Moses promiscuously uses the name urim and thummim, 
and the precious stones. Thus, in Exod. xxxix, 8, et seqq, 
(where the whole structure of the breast-plate is repeated,) 
no mention is made of urim and thummim ; and in Lev. 
yiii, 8, Moses speaks of urim and thummim, and is silent 
concerning the stones. Why, therefore, should not the 
precious stones themselves be understood by urim and 
thummim, since Moses thus substitutes the one for the 
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other ? As to the way in which God gave answers by urim 
and thummim, those who support this opinion, suppose 
that God revealed his will to the high priest, adorned with 
the ephod and this breastplate, in the same way as to the 
prophets, and that he was equally certain of the truth of 
the divine answer, as were they. — Dathe. 

36. As the urim and thummim signified that the high 
priest was the supreme judge, so this diadem was to signify 
his royal dignity. — Rosenm, 

38. That Aaron may bear the iniquity of the holy things, 
which the children of Israel shall hallow in all their holy 
gifts. The sense is ; if any one in offering or sacrificing 
shall have erred, this also shall be expiated by Aaron. 
That they may be accepted before the Lord, i. e. that the 
prayers of the high priest and his oblations for the people 
may be accepted of God ; and that the people, for whom 
the priest appears before God may be accepted before him. 
In the place of the first-born of Israel, the whole tribe of 
Levi was consecrated to God, and as the high priest was 
the chief of these, he may be supposed to have performed 
the sacred offices for his tribe likewise; so that while he 
presented himself as a priest consecrated to God, the whole 
Israelitish people, a sacerdotal kingdom, whose ambassador 
with God the high priest was, did, as it were, appear before 
God, and by his assiduity in discharging his sacred duties, 
obtain his favour. But in judging of these things we must 
bear in mind the slight and imperfect notions which the 
people had of God, for they measured all things by their 
senses, and regarded God as a king whose favour (a custom 
still observed in the east) was to be secured by gifts. — 
Rosenm, 

That the sacrifices offered as an atonement for sin might 
be accepted before the Lord, and the imperfections, not 
only of the sacrifices themselves, but of the manner of 
offering them, might be expiated by the intercession of the 
high priest thus appearing before God, Aaron is represented 
as bearing the sins of the people, since he was deputed to 
offer the prescribed sacrifices for sin, and was, in this, a 
type of Him who bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree : see 1 Pet. ii, 24. 

40. And for Aaron's sons, i. e. the rest of the priests, of 
whom Aaron was the head, the high priest. — Rosenm, 
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41. And consecrate them, or, JiU their hands, i. e. thou 
shalt deliver to them the power of their office. This is a 
solemn phrase, to signify the conferring of an office. Le 
Clerc suggests, that this phrase is, perhaps, borrowed from 
some ancient oriental rite, in which the ensigns of office 
were put into the hands of those to whom it was entrusted ; 
whence k came to pass afterward, that, to ^11 the hand, 
signified to confer the power of exercising an office. It 
appears also, from the following chap. ver. 24, that all the 
sacred offerings were placed by Moses in the hands of the 
priests at their inauguration. — Rosenm. 
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2. It is still the custom of the orientals to dip their thin 
cakes in oil, before they eat them, as we are assured by 
many travellers who have visited those regions. — Rosenm. 

6. Holy crown. The golden plate inscribed, Holiness 
to the Lord : see xxxix, 30. 

10. And Aaron and his sons shall put their hands upon 
the head of the bullock. This was a sign that the sacri- 
fice was offered in the stead, or place, of him who offered 
it, — Rosenm, 

27. And thou shalt sanctify the breast of the wave 
offering, and the shoulder of the heave offering. Upon 
this occasion he makes a general law, to be always ob- 
served hereafter, that though in this peculiar case the right 
shoulder of this sacrifice was burnt, (being for Aaron's 
consecration,) and called a burnt offering, ver. 25 ; yet in 
all future times, both the breast and this shoulder should 
belong unto the priest : Lev. vii, 31, 34. — Pat, 

31 . In the holy place ^ i. e. in the court of the tabernacle. 
—^Rosenm, 

33. A stranger, denotes here one not a priest. — Rosenm, 

36. An atonement for it. Le Clerc rightly reminds us, 
that the original word signifies, to atone, when used con- 
cerning persons ; but to purge, to cleanse, to consecrate, 
when used as here, concerning things. The altar was 
looked upon as unclean, coming from the hands of the 
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workmen ; and therefore it was necessary that it should be 
purified and consecrated with many sacrifices. — Rosenm, 

37. Shall be holy. To this our Saviour refers : Matt, 
xxiii, 19. 
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2. The altar of incense was twenty-one inches broad, 
and three feet six inches high. 
4. Shalt thou make it, shalt thou make them. — Pat. 

6. Before the veil, i. e. the veil separating the holy from 
the most holy place. 

7. Aaron. It seems the ordinary priests in their courses 
performed this service : see Luke i, 8, 9. 

8. Lighteth the lamps : see xxvii, 21. 

9. Strange incense, i.e. any other than that described 
at the close of this chapter. 

10. See Lev. xvi, 18, 19. 

11, 16. The children of Israel were taught here and else- 
where, tliat their lives were forfeited by sin, and that the 
souls of rich and poor are equal in the sight of God. Each 
was accordingly made to contribute as his ransom an equal 
portion to the service of that sanctuary where atonement 
was made for transgression. See an excellent note of Dr. 
A. Clarke, in loc, 

13. Haifa shekel, about I5. 6d. 

19. The priests were to wash their feet, because they 
performed the services of the sanctuary barefooted ; and 
as they were without stockings, they easily contracted the 
dust when walking. That the Hebrews performed the 
sacred offices with bare feet may be inferred from the fact, 
that in the description of their clothes no mention is made 
of shoes. It accorded too with the reverence paid to sacred 
places, to enter them with bare feet : see note, chap, iii, 5. 
•~-Rosenm, 

23, 24^ A shekel is estimated at half an ounce. Sweet 
calamus, calomus aromaticus. Cassia, Cassia lignea. 

26. Anoint the tabernacle, i. e. anoint a part of it for 
the whole. — Gill. 

34. Stacte, the purest myrrh, Onycha, the operculum 
or lid of a shell-fish, used in making perfumes ; see the 

T 2 
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articles, Blatta Byzaniina, Onyx Indicus, and Ujiguis 
odoratuS', in Rees* Cyclopedia. 

Galbanum, the juice of the plant, Bubon galbanum : see 
Rees. 

36. Before the testimony y to burn on the altar of in- 
cense : see ver. 6, 7. 
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3. Called by name, specially appointed: see chap, 
xxxiii, 12, 17 ; Isa. xlv, 3. 

Concerning the phrase, The Spirit of God: see note, 
chap, xxviii, 3. 

8. Pure candlestick, i.e. of pure gold. 

10. Cloths of service. The coverings of the sacred 
furniture. 

13. A sign between me and you. Would Israel know 
who it was that did sanctify them ; they had this sign, that 
the same Lord who rested on the seventh day from the 
work of creation, had appointed his oum sabbath as their 
holy day of rest : see ver. 17 ; and Ezek. xx, 12. 

14. Any work. They were not therefore to employ any 
part of this holy day in making the tabernacle and its fur- 
niture, which may be the reason why this injunction is here 
repeated. 

1 8 . Written unth the finger of God: see chap, xxxii, 1 6. 
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1. Make us gods. Elohim, the word used for the true 
God : see ver. 4. 

Which shall go before us. In their hearts they turned 
back again into Egypt, saying unto Aaron, make us gods 
to go before us : Acts vii, 39, 40. They hankered after 
the gods of Egypt, and were probably dispel to return 
thither if they could be persuaded that their idol would 
lead them. 
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Le Clerc observes that the Israelites supposed that Moses 
had perished, and that God was no longer willing to give 
them laws, but had left them to their own guidance ; and 
that, therefore, they believed it right to institute some form 
of worship. — Rosenm, 

2. It is not an improbable conjecture of Jarchi, that 
Aaron, not daring openly to resist the demands of the 
Israelites, thought that the women and children would not 
readily relinquish their ornaments; and that whibt the 
affair was thus protracted, Moses might make his appear- 
ance. — Rosenm, 

4. A molten calf. Cast, it seems, in a mould, and then 
finished up with the graver. They probably had in their 
eye an Egyptian model ; and it is certain that the worship 
of the Egyptian god Apis, under the form of an ox, is of 
great antiquity among the Egyptians. God complains of 
Israel, that they did not forsake the idols of Egypt : 
Ezek. XX, 8. 

These he thy gods, or, this is thy god, as translated in 
Neh. ix, 18. Not that the Israelites supposed the image 
itself to be a god, but they sinned in wishing for a visible 
representation of the true God. — Rosenm, 

5. A feast to the Lord, i. e. to Jehovah, the true God, 
whose glory they had indeed turned into the similitude of 
an ox that eateth grass : Psa. cvi, 19, 20. Dr. A. Clarke 
says, the whole of this is a most strange and unaccountable 
transaction. It is evident Aaron intended that the true 
God should be the object of their worship, through an 
idolatrous medium. But God, who cannot be mocked 
esteemed it an offering of their sacrifice unto devils : see 
Lev. xvii, 7. 

Aaron appointed a day for celebrating a feast to Jehovah, 
lest the Israelites, under the image of a calf, should worship 
some idolatrous deity. — Rosenm, 

6. They offered the burnt offerings and peace offerings, 
as they had been taught, and feasted on them, and rose up 
to play, i.e. to sing and to dance, if not to uncleanness 
and to lewdness, as the word here used is sometimes so 
applied. 

10* God plainly intimates the power and prevalence of 
Moses' intercession, and at the same time he tried Moses 
whether he would choose the safety of the people or his own 
private aggrandisement. — Rosenm. 
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15. The tables were written on both their sides. Dr. 
A. Clarke says — ^If we take this literally, it was certainly a 
very unusual thing ; for in ancient times the two sides of 
the same substance were never written over. The tables 
were, perhaps, filled on each side with tlie writing, that 
nothing might be added thereto. 

16. The meaning of these words seems to be this, that 
the tables themselves, and their form, as well as the mode 
of their inscription, originated in the divine appointment 
which Moses followed. — Rosenm. 

17. Joshua: see chap, xxiv, 13. Joshua had waited 
where Moses left him till his return. 

18. And he said, i. e. Moses replied to Joshua. 

20. Moses strewed the dust in the torrent which flowed 
from Mount Horeb, as appears from Deut. ix, 21. He 
appears to have compelled the Israelites to drink the ashes 
of the burned calf, that thus they might understand how 
much he detested and condemned the worship of that idol. 
For as the Egyptians thought no greater detestation of 
their idolatry could be shewn than by slaying and eating 
the animals they worshipped, so the Israelites, since they 
could not eat the idol, were obliged to drink the water in 
which the dust was scattered, that they might thus con- 
demn the worship they had paid to it. — Rosenm. 

24. / ca^t it into the fire, and there came out this calf. 
Aaron relates the matter thus negligently and off-hand, 
because the way in which the calf was made told nothing 
in bis excuse; and a more minute narration would have 
offended the mind of his brother. — Rosenm, 

25. Naked. Not literally so. The LXX render it scat- 
tered or dissipated. It describes the state of the people, 
stripped of their ornaments, their armour laid aside, de- 
fenceless and abandoned to the scorn of their enemies, 
and deprived of the glory and protection of the Almighty. 

The meaning may be this, that God, who had been the 
guard and defence of the Israelites, and who had caused 
the fame and terror of Israel to spread on every side, being 
now alienated by the image of the calf, would suffer them 
to be conquered and put to flight by the neighbouring 
nations, and make them a laughing stock to all. — Rosenm. 

A parallel passage occurs in 2 Chron. xxviii, 19, where 
we thus read. The Lord brought Judah low, because ol 
Ahaz, King of Israel, for he made Judah naked* 
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26. All the sans of Levi, i.e. all those who had not 
given in to the idolatry of the calf; all is put for many, — 
Dr. Gill. 

27. From gate to gate. Slaying such as appeared 
openly. And slay every man his brother, Sfc. None of 
the guilty were to be spared on account of the ties of blood 
or friendship. 

29. Consecrate yourselves, Sfc. In executing this awful 
command of God, they dedicated themselves to his holy 
service, and he accepted it as a sacrifice. They obtainea 
thereby the blessing of being appointed to the service of the 
sanctuary : Deut. xxxiii, 9. 

Moses seems to have desired that this slaughter of the 
idolaters should be as a grateful oblation to God, and that 
the Levites, by this service, should be consecrated to the 
Lord. — Rosenm. 

30. An atonement. Perhaps by intercession, or some 
appointed sacrifice, Moses hoped to obtain their pardon. 

32. And if not, blot me, Sfc. Moses pleads like one who 
will take no refusal, and puts an alternative he seems 
scarcely justified in using, as if he had rather perish from 
the land of the living and of hope than his people should 
be destroyed ; or he may be considered as putting a case 
he hardly thought possible with God, to shew how sure he 
felt that God would grant his request. 

33. A just and holy God immediately meets Moses' 
hasty expression by replying, that upon the guilty would 
his punishment rest, and they alone would he blot out of 
his book. This expression is used variously in scripture. 
God, as Bishop Patrick says, hath no need of a book 
wherein to record his purposes ; but the scripture uses the 
language of men. 

As Moses had the name of everv Hebrew citizen written 
m a certain book, (Numb, i,) so God is said to have the 
names of all the living written in a book. He therefore, 
who is blotted out of this book, is taken from the number 
of the living, i. e. he dies, see Psa. Ixix, 28, where to be 
blotted out of the book of the living, and not to be umtten 
vnth the righteous, mean the same thing: see also Isa. 
iv, 3. Therefore Moses wishes, that he may rather die than 
see the destruction of the Israelites. — Rosenm. 

34, 35. God directs Moses to lead his people towards 
the land of Canaan^ intimating, that he would punish their 
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transgressions. We are not told bow God did this, unless 
it was by their not being permitted to enter the land. The 
Jews have a remarkable saying, that No affliction has since 
happened to Israel in which there has not been some par- 
ticle of the dust of the golden calf. 

Jarchi well explains this passage, as though God had 
said, I have now heard thee, and will not at once and sud- 
denly consume them; but as often as I shall look upon 
their sins I will also take some vengeance on this their 
iniquity. — Rosenm. 

35. And the Lord plugued the people. Doubtless many 
of them were taken off by sudden death. Some com« 
mentators suppose this slaughter to have been the same as 
that related dibove,-^ Rosenm. 
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3. / will not go up in the midst of thee. The Lord was 
afterwards moved, by the intercession of Moses, to promise 
that his presence should go with them; and though the 
Lord is not a man that he should repent, yet we re- 
peatedly find that he hath remitted denounced punish- 
ment, on the repentance and intercession of his people. 
Such language is, therefore, not to be taken as declaratory 
of an irrevocable decree of the Almighty ; but of his right- 
eous judgment and condemnatioil of sinners, whom he 
may, notwithstanding, on their repentance, be moved to 
forgive : see Numb, xiv, 12 — ^20 ; and the strong language 
used, Deut. xxxii, 26; and Jer. xviii, 7, 8. 

7. This tabernacle of the congregation, pitched far from 
the camp, could not be the tabernacle commanded by 
Jehovah, since that was not yet constructed. Neither 
could it mean the tent of Moses; for Moses himself, ac- 
cording to ver. 8, went out of the camp to this tabernacle 
of the congregation ; and after he had there held converse 
with God, he again returned into the camp; so that, we 
perceive, he dwelt in the camp. It is therefore probable, 
as some of the Hebrews, and also Michaehs have sug- 
gested, that the Israelites, even before the tabernacle was 
made, at God's command, had a sacred tent or portable 
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temple handed down to them from their ancestors, which 
Moses commanded to be carried without the camp, that 
place having been profaned by the worship of the. idol. 
Tliere is a reference here to what God had said, (ver. 3,) 
that he would no longer dwell in the midst of the camp. — 
Rosenm, 

1 1 . But his servant Joshua, Sfc, This sense the Greek 
plainly yieldeth ; but the Hebrew is so understood by some 
as if Joshua returned with Moses, and Jehovah departed 
not out of the tabernacle. — Ainsworth. 

13. The meaning of this verse is this, If thou honourest 
me with thy favour, make known to me what is thy will 
concerning this people, (which is surely thine) so shall I 
know that thou dost favour me. — Rosenm. 

12, 17. God had said he would not go up in the midst 
of them, but would send an angel before them. Moses 
therefore pleads, as the favoured servant of the Lord de- 
puted to lead the people to the promised land, that he 
might know his way, i.e. be admitted to his sacred coun- 
sels, might know him, and find grace in his sight; and 
theD, uniting the people with himself as having been pro- 
claimed to all the world to be his, he says. Consider that 
this nation is thy people. In this way Moses prevails with 
God, by pleading his declarations of favour and mercy, the 
evidence of which has ever consisted in the presence of 
God. Moses beautifully leads to this point, as if he had 
said, I cannot know thy favour. Lord, but by thy presence, 
and how can it be known to others ? 

18. J. D. Michaelis says, Moses had lately seen a 
splendid cloud, the Shechinah, the image of God, and there- 
fore he needed not to seek a sight of this ; but he sought 
to see the substance of God, which no mortal man can see. 
Maimonides also says, by the glory of God is here meant 
his essence, which he proves from ver. 20. He says also, 
that Moses, after he had sought from God the knowledge 
of his attributes, and that he would be propitious to the 
people, and had received an answer from God concerning 
the favour he would shew to his people, 13th and following 
nine verses, proceeded further and sought also a knowledge 
of the essence of God. The Septuagint also translate it in 
the same sense, Shew me thyself — Rosenm, 

19. These words are an answer to those of Moses, ver, 
16, where he had sought that the favour of God might be 
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confirmed, not only to himself, but ako to the people. 
God therefore signifies that he should vouchsafe his mercy 
to certain individuals only among the people; and what 
Moses had sought for the whole people, God restricts to 
his good pleasure. 

23. And thou shalt see my back parts. By which seems 
understood those parts which were shadowed by the cloud, 
tliat they might be seen by Moses ; but the face, the ante- 
rior part, which shone with unclouded splendour, could not 
be seen. — Rosenm, 
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7. And that will by no means clear, or, and in clearing, 
he will not clear, i. e. who, although he is clement, and 
remits the punishment of transgressors, yet will he not 
always send the guilty away unpunished. — Rosenm, 

9. Moses, in this verse, inverts the argument, as we 
say ; for this very reason, that the people is stiff-necked, it 
requires to have for its leader, not an angel, but the most 
merciful God himself. — Rosenm. 

13. There is no mention here of any temples of the 
Canaan ites, for the Canaan ites of those days seem to have 
had no temples. This is a proof of the high antiquity of 
the Mosaic books. — Rosenm, 

15. Lest they go a whoring after their gods. This 
phrase may designate the immodest worship which the 
Canaanites offered to some of their deities ; as to Astarte, 
see 1 Kings xiv, 23 ; 2 Kings xxiii, 7 ; whence the word 
came to be applied to all idolatrous worship, although it 
be not of a licentious character. Michaelis however, more 
correctly remarks, that idolatry is compared to whore- 
dom, because God is impatient of any associate, and 
requires sincere love, and pure and undefiled reverence. — 
Rosenm. 

20. The law concerning asses, which were kept in great 
numbers by the richer Israehtes, seems equally to apply to 
camels, flocks of which were also maintained by the wealthy. 
But it does not appear to extend to other unclean animals, 
such as dogs, cats, &c. of which no flocks were kept. — 
Rosenm. 
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29. This S]gni6es, that the face of Moses was made to 
shine, in consequence of his iamiHar intercourse with God, 
and the effulgence of the divine light, that thus the Israel- 
ites might be convinced that Moses had held converse with 
God. The Jews also ascribe horns to Moses, but they 
speak figuratively, and call them horns of glory, to signify 
the authority of Moses : see Job xvi, 15. — Rosenm, 

33. Rosenmuller translates this verse, and when Moses 
hcui done speaking with them, he put a veil upon his 
face: and he says, the apostle, (2 Cor. iii, 13,) does not 
say that Moses veiled his face while he spake with the 
Israelites, but he says generally, that he had a veil over 
his face, which (as may be gathered from the passage before 
us) he did not remove, excepting when he entered the 
tabernacle there to converse with God, or when he declared 
the commands which he had received from him to the peo- 
ple. — Rosenm. 

34. When Moses went in before the Lord, i. e. when he 
went into the holy tabernacle, viz. that mentioned chap, 
xxxiii, 7. — Rosenm. 
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3. This law, like many others given by Moses, is adapt- 
ed to Palestine only, and not to all regions. In hot 
countries, supper is usually the chief meal ; the Jews 
therefore, who' reckoned the day from sunset to sunset, 
might, on the sixth day of the week, prepare their food 
and enjoy supper a short time before the commencement of 
the sabbath; and immediately after its close, they might 
light a fire and prepare another supper. This law does not 
seem to prohibit the hghting a fire, if necessary, to drive 
out the cold. It is clear, both from this law, and one given 
in the 2 1st ver. of the preceding chap, that the Mosaic laws 
were not intended for all people and countries : see note 
XX, 1. — Rosenm. 
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8. From this verse, to the end of the chapter, and in 
chapters xxxvii, xxxviii, xxxix, the sections in the Greek 

U 
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Alexandrine version are so much intermixed one with 
another, and mutilated here and there, that they clearly do 
not agree with the order of the Hebrew text. — Rosenm, 
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8. It seems probable from the use above made of the 
word here employed, (and which signifies to assemble,) 
that the allusion is to the ministering women, who came by 
turns to the tabernacle, that they might assist by manual 
labour, such as spinning, weaving, embroidery, washii^, 
and cleaning, as well the workmen, as also the ministers 
of the tabernacle. These women wore mirrors, after the 
custom of the age, which either voluntarily, or at the 
suggestion of Moses, they gave for the completion of the 
brazen laver. It was the custom (says Cyril) for the 
Egyptian women, especially when they went to the temples, 
to wear a linen vest, and to be religiously adorned with a 
mirror on the left side, and a timbril on the right. — Rosenm. 

25, 26. From this it is clear, that a talent was 3000 
shekels. The whole of the gold, silver, and brass, as stated 
in verses 24, 25, and 29, is valued by Dr. A. Clarke (taking 
the shekel of silver at 3s.) at nearly a quarter of a million 
sterling. 
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2. The Israelites came out of Egypt the 15th day of the 
first month, consequently nearly a year had now expired. 

3. That is, the veil which divided between the holy and 
the holy of holies, where the ark was. This, so to speak, 
guarded the ark, that it might not be visible to any mortal 
eye. — Rosenm. 

15. An everlasting priesthood. This priesthood endured 
in the family of Aaron till Christ came, and, in him the 
substance of all these shadows, it rests for ever. — Scott. 

Doubtless the sacerdotal order were anointed but once, 
and that unction served for their posterity. But the high 
priest was always anointed before he could discharge the 
office of his predecessor: see Lev. viii, 2, 12. — Rosenm. 
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17, 33. What was done, as here related, probably oc- 
cupied several days, see chap, xxix, 37 ; and was followed 
by the consecration of Aaron and his sons : see Lev. viii, 
and a long note of Patrick, in loco, 

34. It seems that this doud was the same as that which 
led the Israelites in their journies : see chap, xiii, 21. The 
tabernacle being constructed, this cloud sat above it, as a 
sign that Jehovah was present there, in an especial manner. 
It was quite necessary that the Israelites should have this 
visible token of the divine presence; for a people so 
rude, and entirely led by the senses, would presently have 
formed an image of the deity out of the wood, stone, &c. 
and have relapsed again into idolatry, had not God, in his 
wisdom, provided against this danger. The glory of the 
Lord seems to have been an effulgent splendour, which 
that cloud emitted. It was the common opinion of many 
ancient nations, especially the orientals, that God dwelt in 
a light and splendour, with which nothing could be com- 
pared. — Rosenm. 



Such was the commencement of that dispensation, which 
was to continue until he came ; who, because he continueth 
ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. And such the 
means used to assure the Israelites that it was the Lord 
their God that brought them forth out of the Land of 
Egypt, that he might dwell amongst them, that his pre- 
sence should go with them, and he would give them rest. 

And, now, blessed be the name of the Lord our God, 
he will create upon every dwelling-place of Mount Zion, 
and upon her assemblies, a cloud and smoke by day, and 
the shining of a flaming fire by night : for upon all the 
glory shall be a defence. And there shall be a tabernacle 
for a shadow in the day-time, from the heat, and for a 
place of refuge, and for a covert from storm and from rain • 
Isa. iv, 5, 6: 
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CONCERNING THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF SACRIFICES PRE- 
SCRIBED IN LEVITICUS, AND THEIR REASON AND END. 

— From Rosenmuller, 

Sacrifices, considered generally, are things consecrated 
and offered by mankind to God, to testify their gratitude 
to him, and to conciliate his favour ; and hence, according 
to their various kinds, they are called offerings^ or gifts. 
Holy things, of this kind were, as we are informed, offered 
to God by the first of mortal men, in the infant age, as we 
may call it, of the human race. After the deluge, Noah, 
hberated from the waves, rendered thanks unto the Lord 
by burnt ofterings: Gen, viii, 20. Abraham, when his 
own and his people's destmies were revealed to him by 
God, offered a sacrifice of certain animals; adopting, it 
would seem, a rite already practised in striking a treaty ; 
for he made use of the same rite when he made a covencmt 
with Abimelech : Gen. xv, 9 ; xxi, 27. As, therefore, the 
earliest ages made use of these holy offerings, it is clear 
that they did not originate with Moses; but that he retain- 
ed them as part of the patriarchal religion, regulating and 
circamscribing them by laws, that the Bebrews, accustomed 
to such sacred rites, might not indine to the superstitious 
sacrifices of other nations, which were full of all kinds of 
licentiousness. We shall also, better understand the nature of 
these sacrifices, if we bear in mind that the ancients, in their 
rude and uncultivated state, offered upon their altars, as a 
grateful acknowledgment of God as their Father, those arti- 
cles of food which were most highly esteemed among them ; 
and hence an altar is called the table of God, and a sacrifice, 
the food of God : see Mai. i, 12. As the patriarchs pre- 
sented for their offerings milk and firstfruits, and the pro- 
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dactions of the earth, Gen. iv, 34 ; so also Moses, being 
about to restore these ancient holy offerings, desired that 
none but the best and choicest food should be offered to 
the Lord ; viz. the earliest and the firstfruits, cakes of the 
purest wheat, and libations of the most generous wine ; of 
quadrupeds, only certain kinds, as oxen, sheep, and goats ; 
and of birds, only turtles and young pigeons, and these 
were required to be the most excellent, free from blemish 
and perfectly sound. Lev. xxii, 20 ; Deut. xvii ; and of 
that s^e at which they were most grateful as food, none 
being taken under ten days old. We do not find amongst 
the ancient sacrifices any birds of the gallinaceous tribe, or 
any fishes, for the patriarchs do not seem to have reckoned 
fishes amongst their dainties, or to have eaten them at their 
feasts. Fishes are not mentioned as food in the annals of 
Moses before the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, 
nor among the Greeks before the time of Homer. 

As to the different kinds of sacrifices prescribed in the 
Levitical worship, they were of two kinds; 1st, the bloody 
sacrifices which were selected from animals, and were usually 
called victims; or, 2nd, the bloodless, which are divided 
into fruits and libations. Amongst the bloody sacrifices 
are, 1st, the holocausts, which were offered entire to the 
Lord, and are supposed to rank highest in dignity and 
excellence; for this reason Moses commences the law of 
sacrifices with them, Lev. i, 3 ; 2nd, sacrifices for sins, 
iv, V, 1 — 13; vi, 20, 21; and sacrifices for suj^jfosed 
crimes, v, 14 — 26; vii, 1 — 10; must be distinguished from 
holocausts, for in these two kinds of sacrifices certain parts 
only of die animal were offered to God, and were burnt on 
the altar, the flesh of the victims beii^ eaten by the priests^ 
3rd, Euckaristical sacrifices, or thank offerings: Lev, iii; 
vii, 1 1 — 36. In these the fat only was consumed on the 
altar, a small portion being allotted, as prescribed by the 
law, to the priest, and all the rest being eaten at a solemn 
and joyful feast by the offerer and his guests. 2nd, blood- 
less sacrifices y or meat offerings, consisted of flour, bread, 
cakes, and ears of corn and grain roasted. Directions are 
given concerning these sacrifices in Lev. ii. Libations, 
These were of wine. Lev. xxii, 13; Num* xv, 7, 10; 
xxviii, 7 ; and although the mode of pouring them out is 
never described, it is most likely that the wine was poured, 
out of some vessel upon the top of the altar. 

U 2 
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Concerning the efficacy and intent of sacrifices, there 
are various opinions. As to the holocausts and sin offer- 
ings, it is the common opinion, that the victims were 
brought forward, in the stead or place of the individual 
or the people offering ; and that by the slaughter of these 
animals as a sacrifice, the punishment of the sins of the 
offerer was taken away, and that these sacrifices were, a 
shadowing forth of the future atonement by the death of 
the Messiah. But there is no sufficient reason to believe 
that pardon of sins could be either hoped for or obtained 
through sacrifices, since Moses no where says so, and what 
we read in Lev. iv, 20 — 26, and in many other places, will 
by no means bear that construction. Moreover, although 
in the Levitical worship there were shadowings forth of 
things to come, we cannot believe that those who lived in 
the Mosaic age could enter into their design, and under- 
stand what these symbols prefigured, unless they were in- 
formed by God himself; for Moses (who first promulgated 
these laws concerning sacrifices) does not mention any 
thing of their hidden meaning ; nor do we read any thing in 
the books of the prophets which either reveals their typical 
signification, or shews by any clear intimation, that such a 
thing was at that time believed or understood by the Israel- 
ites. Sykes, in his work entitled, An Essay en the Nature, 
Design, and Origin of Sacrifices, contends that sacrifices 
were offerings made. to God, in which the offerer became a 
partaker of the feast of the Lord, in token of friendship 
and of a covenant entered into with him ; since it was a 
custom amongst ancient nations for those who made a 
covenant together, also to feast together : Gen. xxvi, 30, 
31 ; xxxi, 4, 6. But neither in the book of Moses, nor 
in any other of the books of the Old Testament, do we 
find any thing to support this opinion ; for in some sacri- 
fices the whole of the victims were burnt, and the offerers 
therefore could neither eat of their flesh, nor could it be 
said that they were made partakers with God of the feast ; 
and we ought not to come to any conclusion as to the 
efficacy and design of sacrifices, except such as can be 
supported by the very words of the lawgiver. The whole 
burnt offerings and meat offerings, appear to have had no 
other design than that he who offered them might commend 
himself to God, and render him by these means, prapitious 
to himself; for since the favour of men could be conciliated 
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by gifts, the ancients (whose ideas of God and of his nature 
were at that time feeble and immature) thought that in the 
same way they coukl obtain the favour of the Deity ; and 
that this efficacy was ascribed to whole burnt offerings and 
meat offerings by the lawgiver himself, is sufHciently evi- 
dent from the circumstance, that of them it is said, by 
means of these a man became acceptable to God, Lev. i, 
4 ; and that these sacrifices were a sweet savour unto God, 
Lev. i, 9—13, 17 ; ii, 2, 9, 12, &c. That the Israelites 
were of opinion that God might be made propitious to 
them by sacrifices, is evident from Psa. 1, 8 ; Isa. i, 1 1 ; 
Jer. vi, 20 ; Amos v, 22 ; yet in these very passages the 
Israelites are admonished, that the divine favour could 
by no means be obtained by burnt offerings, unless they 
were united with faith and a holy life; so that sacrifices 
of this kind appear, to have been symbolical significa- 
tions of an internal grief for sins committed. That eucka" 
ristical sacrifices were used to testify a mind grateful to 
Grod for benefits received, is evident from the term itself. 
Sacrifices of this kind appear to be the most ancient of all^ 
and to have derived their origin from that desire of testify- 
ing a mind grateful for divine benefits, which was evinced 
by the ancients, and is still found among barbarous nations. 
The offerings of Cain and Abel were sacrifices of this kind. 
As to Sficrtfices offered for sins and failures in duty, these 
appear to have been^ne*, by which the punishment of the 
sin was either altogether remitted, or, if the sin committed 
was punished with death, that was commuted for one less 
severe : Lev. xix, 20 — 22. Moreover, by these sacrifices, 
an atonement was often made for a crime, as in the case of 
the sins which are mentioned. Lev. iv, 2 ; v, 1, 4, 17, 26. 
That this was the efficacy of particular sacrifices is apparent 
from the kind of language usually added to the description 
of their different species, and the priest shall make an 
atonement for his sin that he hath committed, and it shall 
be forgiven him. Lev. iv, 26, 31 — 35; and in many other 
places. These sacrifices were not prescribed for all sin^ 
promiscuously, but for those only which, in other states, 
were punished by fine, exile, and other punishments. 
Lastly, sacrifices have a regard to the restitution of ex- 
temal or civil purity, such as those which were obliged to 
be offered for undeanness, Lev. xii; or after the cure of 
leprosy : Lev. xiv. The man who offered this sacrifice 
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shewed by it, that whereas he had been forbiddeii the com- 
pany of his fellow-citizens on account of uneleanness or a 
contagious disease, now he was declared clean by the priest, 
and permitted to enjoy the society of his fellow-men. This 
is proved by the words many times repeated in Lev. chap, 
xiv, and the priest shall make an atonement for him^ and 
he shall be clean. 

On this subject see also Outram de SacrificiiSy and par- 
ticularly the five last chapters of the first dissertation. 
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1. After the sanctuary had been erected, the remaining 
part of the law was delivered to Moses, by an audible 
voice, from the Divine Glory, which first filled the taber- 
nacle and then rested above the mercy-seat. — Scott. 

2. Of the flock. This is a common name for the sheep 
and goats, as appears from ver. 10. They were to offer to 
God, as victims, only, their domestic animals, and of those, 
such only as were most generally used by all men for food ; 
for men esteemed that to be most acceptable to God which 
was of the greatest use to themselves. Moreover, it would 
seem contrary to the veneration due to God, if any one 
should offer an animal to God which he could not eat 
himself. — Rosenm . 

3. A burnt sacrifice , a holocaust, an offering entirely 
consumed by fire. The most ancient and universal form of 
sacrificial worship among all nations. It was an acknow- 
ledgment of God, as Creator, Lord, and Bene&ctor ; and 
was applied to thanks for benefits received, deprecations of 
evil, and supplications for mercy and forgiveness of sins : 
see Gen. viii, 20 ; Job i, 5 ; xlii, 8 ; Psa, Ixvi, 13 — 16 ; and 
Num. xxiii. 

Of his own voluntary willy or to gain himself acceptance. 
At the door of the tabernacle of the congregation. The altar 
of burnt offering was placed at the door of the tabernacle, 
in the open air. He who offered these sacrifices commended 
himself to God, and sought to render the deity propitious 
to him. 
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4. The beast was entirely dedicated to God, which was 
signified by the offerer laying on his hand /and it was ac- 
cepted as an expiation of his sins, and a medium of recon- 
ciliation to God. The burnt offering was for atonement 
and remission of sins, i. e. general sins, and such as often 
are unknown to men, see Job i, 5 ; whereas for special 
sins there was a special sacrifice and sin offering : see Lev. 
iv. — Ainsworth . 

9. A sweet savour unto the Lord, acceptable unto him : 
see Eph. v, 2. 

1 1 . Northward, For if the victims had been slain on 
the east, where was the place of the ashes, (see ver. 16,) 
the entrance into the court would have been impeded ; and 
the ascent to the altar was on the south, and the sanctuary 
on the west. — Rosenm, 

14. Turtledoves arid pigeons. On account of the mul- 
titude of these birds in Palestine, they were appointed as 
the offering of the poor : Lev. v, 7. — Rosenm, 
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1. The meat offerings, or Mincha, mentioned in this 
chap, are such as were not actually prescribed by divine 
command, but were voluntary oblations, consisting either 
of dried ears of com (see ver. 14,) flour unbaked, or flour 
prepared for food, as described verses 4, 5, 7. In general 
the Mincha was not a bloody offering, nor used by way of 
atonement or expiation, but merely in a eucharistic way, 
expressing gratitude to God for the produce of the soil. — 
Dr, A, Clarke. 

2. And he shall take. By ver. 9 it seems the priest 
took thereout this handful, or memorial. 

The memorial, in this place, signifies, that part of the 
meat offering which appertained to the worship and com- 
memoration, or the celebration of the divine name ; for the 
remainder was not used for worship, but was given to the 
priests. — Rosenm, 

3. Most holy, and to be eaten by none but the priests. 
— Rosenm, 
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7. For various modes of making cakes and bread in tbe 
east, see Harmer's Observations, vol. i, p. 414, &c. 

11. Ye shall burn no leaven, nor any honey in any 
offering of the Lord made by fire. Because leaven springs 
from a kind of corruption ; and every thing offered to God 
must be pure, sound, and incorrupt. For the same reason 
fermented bread was forbidden in holy services among other 
ancient nations. Honey has a tendency to produce fermen- 
tation, which appears to have been the reason why it was 
forbidden in the JVIincha. — Rosenm. 

12. As for the oblation of the firstfruits, ye shall offer 
them unto the Lord. With the firstfruits ye shall offer 
them, i.e. leavened meat offering, or honey; for the first- 
fruits of inanimate things were not placed upon the altar, 
but were apportioned among the priests. By the firstfruits 
of honey, that is intended which was first collected from 
the hives in the spring. — Rosenm, 

Leaven and honey might be offered with the firstfruits, 
but they were forbidden to be burnt on the altar. — Dr. A. 
Clarke. 

13. The salt of the covenant. From the remotest an- 
tiquity salt has been used as a sign of friendship, an emblem 
of incorruption and perpetuity. It was accordingly used 
as a sign of the covenant and friendship of God with his 
people. 
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1. A sacrifice of peace offering. Shelamim, Com- 
mentators differ as to the proper signification of this word. 
Gill seems to comprise the whole in his note. ** These offer- 
ings were either by way of thanksgiving for benefits received, 
or for free devotion, or as a vow, and in order to obtain health 
and safety, peace and prosperity : see chap, vii, 19, 20. All 
which, the word used signifies; or else they were offered to 
make peace and reconciliation, and therefore are called 
peace offerings : see Ezek. xlv, 15. They were a kind of 
pacific festival between God, the priests, and the owner, 
and were typical of Christ, who has made peace for us by 
his blood and sacrifice." See Gill, in loc. and Eph. ii, 
14, 19. 
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Herd^ i. e. one of the cattle. 

The difference between the eucharistic and the holo- 
caustic sacrifices was this — first, that in the former, both 
males and females, might be offered in sacrifices; but in 
the latter, males only. Next, in the holocaustic, not only 
oxen, sheep, and goats, but also pigeons and turtledoves 
might be offered ; but in the eucharistic, only oxen, sheep, 
and goats. Perhaps the reason for this was, that the 
eucharistic sacrifices were divided into three parts, of which 
one was offered to God, the second to the priest, and the 
third was feasted upon by the offerers themselves. But 
this division would have been troublesome in small birds, 
and they would have afforded a very scanty meal. — Rosenm* 

17. That ye eat neither fat nor bloody i. e, the fat, or 
suet, in the inside of the animal, for the fat, mixed with the 
flesh, they might eat, see Deut. xxxii, 14; Neh. viii, 10. 
That ye eat neither fat, S^c. (i.e. that fat which is here 
mentioned,) nor blood. This prohibition had regard, no 
doubt, to the health in those oriental regions in which blood 
sooner becomes putrid, and is therefore more injurious than 
in our northern climate. It may also be added, that the 
eating of blood in sacrifices was customary among the 
heathen when they entered into treaties; so that he who 
ate or drank the blood of the sacrifices would appear to be 
a worshipper of the pagan deities. Moses, therefore, pro- 
hibited the eating of blood, under the punishment of death : 
Lev. xvii, 10, 14; xix, 26. — Rosenm, See also Michaelis^ 
laws of Moses f vol iii, § 206. 
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1 . Sin through ignorance. Transgressions arising from 
a want of knowledge, from mistake or error, from forget- 
fulness or being deceived, seem included. It is probable all 
sins committed ignorantly were expiated by the following 
sacrifices, save only those which are appointed to be expi- 
ated by other sacrifices, or after another manner : see Pat. 
in loc, and Outram. hb. i, chap, xii, § 2 — 4. 

2. After the words, and shall do against any of them, 
must be understood, let him expiate his crime with a 
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sctcrifice. What follows evidently shews that these words 
ought to be supplied. Nor can the concluding words of 
ver. 3 be r^arded as the finishing of this clause, because 
in that verse the high priest only is spoken of, and not all 
the Israelites. In the present verse the lawgiver says, that 
all sins committed through ignorance are to be expiated 
by certain sacrifices, and then (in the following verses) he 
informs us what is to be done in each case. But it was 
only sins committed through imprudence or error that 
could be atoned for by piacular sacrifices; for a volun- 
tary transgression of the law could be expiated by no 
sacrifice, but was punished by death : Num. xv, 30. — 
Rosentn* 

3. Do sin according to the sin of the people, or shall 
sin to the sin of the people, i. e. if he should commit any 
sins through ignorance, which the people following should 
sin in like manner. For a sin-offering. Michaelis on this 
passage observes, that the sacrifices for sin were divided 
into, 1st, the greater, in which the blood of the victim was 
carried into the sanctuary ; but the victim itself (except the 
fat) was burned without the camp, verses 3 — 21 ; and 2nd, 
the lesser, in which the blood was not carried into the 
sanctuary — and the flesh, being separated from the fat, was 
eaten by the officiating priests; which division Michaelis 
thinks is referred to Heb. xiii, 10 — 12. — Rosenm, 

Then let him bring for his sin — for a sin-offering ; the 
same word chattah is used in both cases. Chattah is 
the name both for sin and for the sin-ofiering ; as the word 
piaculum was among the heathen, which signified both a 
great crime and the expiatory sacrifice for it. — Pat. See 
Rom. viii, 3; 2 Cor. v, 21, where the word a/jM^id, sin, 
is so used. 

6, 7. What is here pointed out to be done, was peculiar 
to the sacrifice for the sin of the high priest, and to that for 
the whole congregation. 7. Pour all the blood. The 
residue must be understood, see chap, v, 9 ; for all could 
not be poured out, since part of the blood was to be 
sprinkled in the sanctuary. That all the blood was poured 
out in the sanctuary, is scarcely credible, since it would 
have rendered the sanctuary too polluted. — Le Clerc. 

11. While a man did all these things, he was put in mind 
how he had sinned against God both in soul and body, and 
deserved to have his blood shed, and his body burned. 
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unless the mercy of the Creator had accepted a price of 
redemption for him. — NaehmanideSy as quoted by Patrick, 
who adds — ^by which it appears, that the best sort of Jews 
had a saise that the sacrifices for sin were offered to God 
in their stead, as a ransom for them ; and so, we christians 
are to understand the sacrifice which Christ made of him- 
self, who gave himself a ransom for all, — Pat, and 1 Tim. 
ii, 6. 

12. Where the ashes are poured out. As to this place, 
see chap, vi, 8, 13. For the manner in which this verse is 
applied to Jesus Christ : see Heb. xiii, 11, 13. 

13. The whole congregation of Israel, The Jews 
generally understand this of the great Sanhedrim ; but most 
commentators apply the passage to the whole people who 
seem to have been represented by their elders: see ver. 15. 
The assembly. This term is applied to all the people : see 
Exod. xii, 6. 

The meaning of these words may be twofold, for a sin 
might be committed through ignorance, of which, being 
admonished, they would acknowledge it to be a sin; or it 
might happen that they did not know whether it were a sin 
or not, and being told of it would not acknowledge it as 
such, unless it could be proved by the law. — Le Clerc, 

14. Against it, i. e. the precept violated. 

15. Lay their hands: see chap, i, 4. It seems also 
being a sin offering, (ver 21,) to include a confession of the 
sins of themselves and the people. 

20. Had it been the case, that those who were convinced 
they had violated the law through ignorance or impru- 
dence, thought they needed no expiatory sacrifice, it would 
have easily followed that by degrees ail laws would have been 
neglected, or the people would not have made themselves 
acquainted with them : so that Moses secured an anxiety 
among the Hebrews to know and to keep the laws, by im- 
posing a fine upon sins committed through ignorance or 
imprudence. It is important also to observe, that the sins 
here referred to are connected with ritual observances, and 
things not forbidden under penalty of death, and that they 
are such as might be committed through ignorance ocwant 
of attention. — Le Clerc. 

23, 28. Or if read and if; unless with Patrick and 
others, we translate, and is guilty, in the 22nd and 27th 
verses, and acknowledges his guilt, 

X 
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25. The horns of the altar of burnt-offering. The two 
former offerings had the blood carried into the sanctuary 
and put on the horns of the altar of incense, being a more 
solemn offering. 

31. For a sweet savour. This is not said of any of the 
foregoing sin offerings ; the reason of which (says Bp. 
Patrick) I am not able to give, unless it were to comfort 
the lowest sort of people with the hope of God's mercy, 
though their offerings were mean in comparison of those 
offered by others. 
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1 . The voice of swearing, i. e. of adjuration ; for among 
the Jews a witness was adjured to speak the truth : see 
Matt, xxvi, 63. The sense of the pass^^e is thus given by 
RosenmuUer, *' If any one hath perpetrated a crime, and 
another being called upon as a. witness by the judge under 
an adjuration that he testifieth what he hath seen or other- 
wise known touching the offence, shall, through fear, or 
affection, or any other cause, evade giving testimony con- 
cerning the matter in question, he shall not be held guilt- 
less." Dathe's version is, " If any one sin by reason of a 
solemn oath being required from him in testimony of any 
thing which he hath seen or known, and his not uttermg 
it, and on this account hath contracted guilt." 

3. These defilements are described in chap, xiii and xv. 

4. To do evil. This phrase Outram (p. 148) says, is to 
be understood of punishments permitted by the law, as 
swearing to demand retaliation, to be revenged of a homi- 
cide and the hke. And it be hid from him. He is become 
from some undesigned cause unable to perform his oath. 
In one of these. In swearing to do evil or to do good. 

Le Clerc*s interpretation of this passage appears to me 
(says RosenmuUer) correct. He translates it, If a soul 
swear a rash oath, whether to do harm or to do good, and 
explains it as follows : " It might easily occur, that under 
the influence of violent passion a man might swear to do 
some evil to another; or, on the other hand, he might 
rashly promise, under the sanction of an oath, what he 
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could not perform ; and afterwards, the remembrance of his 
oath having passed away, he would do none of the things he 
had sworn to. In the former case, as to the eyil he had 
threatened, he was commanded to revoke his oath, and as 
a punishment of his rash vow, the penalty of a fine was 
imposed on him. If he had, as in the latter case, promised 
on oath what he was unable to perform, he was also sub- 
jected to a fine, because of his rashness in taking the 
oath.'' 

5. In one of these things. In any one of the preceding 
cases. 

6. His trespass offering— for a sin offering. The tres- 
pass offering, Ascham ; and the sin offering, Chattah, are 
here and elsewhere used synonymously; but from chap, 
vii, 7 ; xiv, 12, 13 ; Ezek. xl, 39 ; xUii, 19, it appears there 
was a specific distinction between them. Outram (book i, 
chap, xiii, § 8) thinks the word trespass particularly de- 
noted either an offence which was doubtful to the person 
guilty of it, whence the doubtful trespass offering , (see 
verses 17, 18,) or an offence which caused some injury to 
a neighbour, whence the certain trespass offering. These 
are pointed ou t, verses 1 5, 1 6 ; chap, vi, 2—4 ; xix, 20 — ^22 ; 
Numb, vi, 12. Outram is followed by Patrick and Rosen- 
muller, and, in the main, by Scott : see Scott, in loc, 

8, 9. This sacrifice is like the sin offering of the common 
people : see. chap. iv. 27 — 35 ; except that the blood was 
not sprinkled on the horns of the altar. 

11. Tenth part of an ephah, i. e. about three (quarts. 
R. Levi thinks this law was made through compassion for 
the poor, and lest he should be too heavily pressed if requir- 
ed to offer oil. For there was no one who did not possess 
a small quantity of flour. — Rosenm, 

15, 16. This is one of the certain trespass offerings 
appointed (see Outram, book i, chap, xiii, § 3) for all who 
ignorantly committed any fraud or injury in holy things^ 
and who, on making a compensation exceeding by one-fifth 
the amount of the damage, and offering the prescribed 
victim, were forgiven. 

17. Although these words seem to have the same import 
as those above, (chap, iv, 27,) nevertheless, the two passages 
have reference to different precepts, as is shewn by the 
sacrifices prescribed. There a goat, or a female of the 
flock, was to be offered ; but here a ram, without blemish 
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is commanded. Besides, the passage, in chap, iv, has refer- 
ence to moral precepts y which were binding on all men ; but 
this, to ceremonial observcmces, which have to do with 
sacrifices and matters touching the divine worship ; as ibr 
instance, if any one, not a priest, should ignorantly handle 
sacred things ; or if any one, through mistake, should pre- 
sent a victim which had some blemish, or should bring a 
female instead of a male for sacrifice, or should enter the 
temple when defiled, or should commit any such like of- 
fence. — Rosenm, 

17, 18. This the Jews called the doubtful trespass 
offering, distinguishing it from the former case, of igno- 
rantly committing fiuud or injury in holy things, by the 
offerer being only suspicious of his having done so, but not 
absolutely conscious of it, and in this case the fifUi-part 
was not added : see Oufrom, book i, chap, xiii, § 2. 
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2. In fellowship y in putting of ths hand. It signifies 
any kind of covenant, bargaining, or agreement (stipulation 
sponsio) confirmed by striking hands. Or in a thing taken 
by violence, Le Clerc rightly observes, that this signifies a 
case of extortion by force, when there was no witness at hand 
.who could give evidence before the judge for the person 
robbed. The laws, therefore, found, Exod. xxii, 7, 15, ap- 
pear to refer to those cases where the thing could be proved; 
but here, to those, in which the person injured could bring 
no proof against the offender: see Micha^lis^ Laws of 
Moses, part vi, § 289. Or hath deceived his neighbour 
— hath unjustly injured his neighbour* Every injury by 
which his neighbour can be affected is understood here. — 
Rosenm, and see the Septuagint. 

3, 7. Whoever denied a trespass, but was convicted on 
evidence before the judges, was commanded to make restor- 
ation in various degrees : see Exod. xxii. If there were no 
witnesses, he was to exculpate himself by what was called, 
an oath of the Lord, Exod. xxii, 1 1 ; and although he 
swore falsely, if he afterwards confessed it, and made resti- 
tution to the injured party, with the addition of one-fifth 
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of the amount, he was permitted to expiate his guilt by this 
sacrifice : see Outramy book i, chap, xiii, § 3. 

5. In the day of his trespass offering, i. e. in the day 
when he shall confess that he has sinned. — ^osenm. and 
see Numb, v, 7, where it is said, they shall confess their 
sin, 

6. With thy estimation. A ram, worth, at least, two 
shekels, say the Jews: see chap, y, 16. 

9. See £xod. xxix, 38, 42. 

13. The fire shall ever be burning upon the altar^ 
Many, both Jewish and christian commentators, are of 
opinion, that this fire, haying been kindled miraculously 
by fire falling from heayen, (see chap, ix, 24,) remained 
burning upon the altar. But this is a mere supposition, 
since Moses makes no mention of such a miracle. A per- 
petual fire was kept burning on the altars of many nations. 
The Persians not only worshipped fire as an image of the 
deity, but preseryed it continually burning upon their altars. 
Perhaps the reason why a perpetual fire was to be be kept 
up on that altar whereon sacrifices were daily offered, was, 
lest through the negligence of the priests, the fire necessary 
for the sacrifices, should eyer be wanting. — Rosenm, 

Bp.. Patrick says, ''This fire was not kindled by the 
priests, but by God himself, who sent it from heayen to 
consume the first sacrifice that was offered by Aaron (chap, 
ix, 24.) From which time they were bound to take care 
that it neyer went out; that so their sacrifices might be 
constantly offered by celestial fire." 

Ainsworth says, *' This commandment signified, how by 
Christ our altar, we should haye continually, through his 
Spirit, means ready for the puiging and taking away our 
sins, and access to offer unto God ^e sacrifices of praise ; 
likewise the duty of God's ministers by daily preaching of 
the word to kindle and stir up in men the graces of the 
Spirit which may neyer be quenched. It foreshadowed 
also the afiflictions of Christ and his church, which are con- 
tinual in this world, and through which we must enter 
into the kingdom of God." 

14. From this yerse to the 19th, directions are giyen 
concerning the meat offering, which was to be added to 
the daily sacrifice. It is therefore distinct from that, which 
was offered by a priyate indiyidual, and which is described 
chap. ii. — Rosenm. 

X 2 
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16. As the remainder of the meat offering was, of neces- 
sity, to be eaten by the priests in the holy place, Moses, 
by this meanS) provided at once sustenance for the priests. 
Unleavened bread was preferred to leavened, because the 
latter was considered less pure.-^i^osenm. 

With unleavened bread. There is nothing in the He- 
brew text to answer to the word^ with. The words signify, 
unleavened it shall be eaten.'-^Pat, so Dathe^ Ains^ aiid 
others. 

In the holy pleu:e ; in the vourt of the tabernacle of 
the congregation they shall eat it. The court of the sanc- 
tuary, or the precincts of the tabernacle, seem intended by 
the holy place : see chap, x, 12, 13; Numb, xviii, 10. 

18. Every one that toucheth them shall he holy, i.e. 
shall be a priest ; it is unlawful for any to touch them save 
a priest. — Rosenm, 

20. In the day when he is unointedy or, frotn the day. 
Josephus, and the Jews, construe this as establishing a daily 
offering, to be made by every high priest as long as he held 
the pontificate : see Joseph. Antiq. book iii, chap, x, § 7. 

In the day when he is anointed. Not only Aaron, but 
also all future high priests who should succeed him. A 
meat offering perpetual, i.e. daily. — Rosenm. 

23. Wholly burnt. A part only of the other farinaceous 
oblations was consumed upon the altar as sacred to the 
Loid, the rest was consigned to the priests, «ee verse 16; 
when, tlierefore, the whole of the priests' cake was ordered 
to be burnt, it was equal to saying it was wholly the Lord's. 
-—Rosenm. 

25. In the place: see chap, i, 3, 5, 11. 

26. See ver. 16. 

30. See chap, iv, 12, 21. 



CHAP. vn. 

1 . The law of the trespass offering, i. e. the law for 
priests in their office. As to that for the people, see chap. 
V, and vi, 1 — 7. 

2. In the place: see chap i, 11. 
6. See chap, vi, 16^ 
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7. As the sin offering^ so the trespass offering. The 
law of each sacrifice was the same ; viz. it belonged to the 
priest, who, in an atonement of this kind, made the offer- 
ing, as is immediately stated.*— /^osenm. 

8. It was a custom among the Gentiles to give the skins 
of their sacrifices to their priests when they were not burnt 
with the sacrifices, and these they seem to have employed 
to a superstitious use: see VirgiVs JEneid, book yiii, 
86 — 95. The same superstition, Dr. A. Clarke says, pre- 
vails in the Highlands of Scotland to the present day : see 
his note on this verse. 

9. And in the pan, or, on the flat plate, 

10. For these offerings, see chap, ii, ], 5, 11; and 
Numb. T, 15. 

11. 17. This is added to the law of peace offerings, chap, 
iii; and Deut. xii, 6, 7. The offerer and his household 
being «dlowed to make a cheerful meal of these sacrifices, 
various kinds of cakes and leavaied bread were directed to 
be added : see chap, ii, 11, 12. 

13. Besides the cakes^ he shall offer, for his offering, 
leavened bread. It may seem surprising that here they 
are commanded to offer leavened bread, whereas, (chap, ii, 
4, 11,) it is forbidden to offer any thing leavened in the 
oblations to the Lord. But there it is forbidden to offer 
leaven, or any thii^ le&.vened, of which a part was to be 
burnt upon the altar, but leavened bread was not prohibited, 
being clearly appointed under the name of flrstfruits, (see 
note chap, ii, 12,) as the food of the priests. — Rosenm. 

14. Oblation: see note £xod. xxv, 2. The meaning of 
this verse is, that one of those cakes was to be consecrated 
to the Lord, and that the same cake was afterwards to be 
given, as food, to the priest, who sprinkled the blood of the 
peace offering. The other cakes were returned to the offer- 
ers. — Rosenm. 

16. A voluntary offering. Offered, not on account of 
any special benefit, but under soone religious impulse of the 
mDd.~Roaenm, 

17. The reason of this law doubtless was, to compel the 
rich, who offered sacrifices, to distribute the flesh liberally 
to the Levites and the poor, which would not have been 
done, had it been lawful to keep it. Perhaps a so this 
command was given to prevent Uie sacrificial feasts from 
being kept up for several days together. — Rosenm. 
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18. // shall not be imputed unto him that offeretK itj 
i. e. God will not regard this as a part of the sacrifice due 
to him. — Rosenm, 

20, 21. Every one that had any legal defilement upon 
him was prohibited, under a severe penalty, to eat of the 
peace ofFerings. — Pat. and see Gen. xvii, 14. 

25. The fat. This does not mean all the fat, but only 
that which was offered to God in eucharistic or expiatory 
sacrifices ; viz. the fat of the inwards, the kidneys, and the 
rump : see chap, iii and iv. From this fat the Israelites 
were to abstain, even in their ordinary meals of beef and 
mutton.* This prohibition was perhaps intended to induce 
a very careful cultivation of olives by the Israelites, con- 
cerning which, see note, Exod. xxiii, 19. — Rosenm, 

30, 34. See Exod. xxix, 27. 

35. The portion of the anointing ^ ^c. i. e. what they 
have in right of their unction to the priest's office. — Pat, 

In the day : see next verse. 

37. This verse is the end of the laws concerning sacri- 
fices, which commenced chap. i. — Rosenm, 
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3. From this passage it clearly appears, that by the terms 
congregation and tabernacle, which are so frequently made 
use of in the books of Moses, we are not to understand a 
gathering together of all the people with whom Moses 
dhould act, and to whom he should promulgate his laws, 
but of the messengers or deputies of each tribe, who, 
commissioned by the tribe or &miUes by whom they were 
deputed, might act in unison with Moses and the other 
deputies, and report the result to their constituents, like 
the parliament of England. Michaelis, in his Laws of 
Moses, part i, § 45, et seqq, has given the best account 
of this democratic form and constitution of the Jewish 
republic. — Bathe, 



* Dathe gives the same note, with the addition: "So Michaelis 
understands this law, and the context favours his opinion. But other 
commentators think it applies only to sacrifices." 
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8. See Exod. xxviii, 30. The precious stones not being 
mentioned, seems to confirm the idea, that they were in- 
tended by the urim and thummim, 

10. And sanctified them, i. e. the tabernacle and its 
iiimitiire, by this miction he separated these things from 
profane uses, and dedicated them to the divine worship. — 
Rosenm, 

12. This was peculiar to the consecration of the high 
priest, and that in which his consecration differed from that 
of other priests, for the head of the others was not anointed. 
— Rosenm» 

15. And he slew tV, i.e. Moses: see Exod. xxix, 11. 
The horns of the altar, i. e. of the altar of burnt offering ; 
for it is immediately added, that the rest of the blood was 
poured at the bottom of the altar, which can only be under- 
stood of the altar of burnt offering. The sacrifice here 
spoken of, must be distinguished from that described chap, 
iv. For the precept given here relates to a sin offering for 
a high priest about to be consecrated, and that for no par- 
ticukur sin, but for sins in general. But the 4th chap, 
treats of the sin offering for a high priest already conse^ 
cratedy and that for some particular sin. — Rosenm, 

22. The ram of consecration. First there was a sacri- 
fice for sin, (ver. 14,) whereby reconciliation being made, 
a whole burnt offering, (ver. 18,) was accepted, by which 
they dedicated themselves to be consecrated to God's service, 
ana then follows the ram of consecration, which was a peace 
offering representing their thankfulness for God's mercies, 
devotion to him, and fellowship with him, and their delight 
in his service ; see Pat, and Scott in loc, ; and chap, i, 3 ; 
m, 1 ; IV, 11. 

33. Ye shall not go out of the door of the tabernacle, 
4*0. This is to be understood, not of the holy place, but 
of the court of the tabernacle, for the priests were not 
allowed to sleep or sit in the tabernacle itself. From what 
goes before, it is clear that the priests were employed on 
the outside of the tabernacle in holy offices, and in cooking 
and eating the flesh of the sacrifices. But in that the 
priests were commanded to remain seven days within the 
tabernacle, they seem to be reminded that they were con- 
secrated to that God who created all things in seven days. 
'^Rosenm,. 
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Seven days shall he consecrate you. The sacrifices of 
the first day were to be repeated on each of the following 
days. 

Thus, every high priest taken from among men was 
ordained for men in things pertaining to God, tlmt he might 
offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins : who could have com- 
passion on the ignorant, and on them that were out of the 
way ; for that he himself also was compassed with infirmity. 
And by reason whereof he was obliged, as for the people, 
so also for himself, to offer for sins. And no man took this 
honour to himself, but he that was called of God, as was 
Aaron : Heb. v, 1—4. 
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1. On the eighth day. The seven days of the consecra- 
tion of the priests being ended. The elders of Israel. 
These are doubtless the same, as Moses mentions in the 
preceding chapter. — Rosenm. 

4. To-day the Lord will appear unto you. A shining 
and fiery cloud shall descend upon the tabernacle ; compare 
ver. 6. — Rosenm. 

9. And put it (i. e. the blood) upon the horns of the 
altar. This seems to signify the altar of burnt offering 
which is spoken of in the following verses. The horns of 
the altar of incense were touched when the sacrifice was 
offered for any particular sin of a high priest already con- 
secrated, for men the sacrifice was more solemn, and many 
ceremonies were observed : see chap, iv, 7, et seqq. — 
Rosenm, 

15. And offered it for sin as the first y i. e. burnt it as 
he did his own ; but in this Aaron appears to have erred : 
see chap, x, 16, 19 ; vi, 26, 30. 

17. Beside the burnt sacrifice of the morning ^ i.e. the 
daily sacrifice which is mentioned, £xod. xxix, 39; as 
much as to say, the burnt offering of a lamb every morn- 
ing is not, on account of these sacrifices, to be omitted. — 
Rosenm, 

22. And blessed them. Tliose who blessed others some- 
times laid their hands on those they blessed. But 9i 
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Aaron could not lay his hand on every one, turning to the 
people, he lifted up his hands at a distance. — Rosenm. 
The Lord afterwards gave Moses that beautiful form of 
blessing, to be used by Aaron and his sons, found in 
Numb, vi, 22—27. 

23. And Moses and Aaron went into the tabernacle of 
the congregation, that Moses might teach Aaron in what 
way the incense was to be offered, as God commanded : 
Exod. XXX, 7, 8. — Rosenm, 

24. Such a celestial fire, sent to consume the sacrifice, 
was regarded among all the ancient nations of the world as 
a singular and manifest token of the presence of the deity, 
and that the sacrifice was acceptable to him. — Rosenm, 

The Lord, in this wonderfiil and gracious manner, testi- 
fied his acceptance of the offerings. The fiesh and ^t that 
remained burning on the altar were probably at once con- 
sumed by this miraculous fire. 

Words can never express the energy with which these 
multiplied sacrifices, all at once superseded by the death of 
Christ, mark the insufficiency of all other atonements, and 
tlie efficacy of his one offenng of himself, and teach us, 
that our best services need washing in his blood, and that 
the guilt of our best sacrifices need expiating by one more 
pure and noble than they.— <Sco^^. 
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1. Strange fire, not taken from the altar: see Exod. 
XXX, 9. Which he commanded them not. This seems 
equivalent to a severe prohibition : see Exod. xx, 7 ; 
Psa. Ixxviii, 50. For although this interdict is not 
before mentioned, yet it is probable that Moses forbad 
Aaron and his sons to put strange fire on the altar. — • 
Rosenm, It does not appear that they had any command 
to offer incense at all at present, this belonged to Aaron, 
and not to them, as yet ; but without any instruction and 
direction they rushed into the holy place with their censers 
and offered incense, even both of them, when only one 
priest was to offer at a time, when it was to be offerea, and 
this they also did with strange fire.— Gi//. 
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2. And there went out a fire from the Lord* By this, 
lightning is intended, which is often called the fire of God. 
And devoured them. They perished by the lightning ; but 
the expression devoured^ or, consumed^ is not to be taken 
literally ; for it appears from what follows, that the dons 
of Aaron were only scorched, and that, in part of their bodies 
only, for their linen coats were not consumed. They died 
before the Lord, i. e. in the tabernacle. Le Clerc observes, 
that God, as it would seem, punished the sons of Aaron 
thus heavily, that he might, by this example, deter the suc- 
ceeding priests from changing the sacred rites ; for it was 
probable that from lesser they would have proceeded to 
greater changes. — Rosenm. 

3. This is that the Lord ^ahe. Doubtless this refers 
to what God had said, Exod. xix, 22, although the words 
are not precisely the same. In them that come nigh me, 
i.e. the priests; who in their ministrations drew near to 
places consecrated to Grod. / will be sanctified, i. e. what- 
ever belongeth to my worship, it is fitting that my priests 
should keep sacred and preserve from profanation. Le 
Clerc well remarks, *^ That which is commonly translated, 
(but improperly and obscurely,) to sanctify, cannot be 
rendered otherwise than to regard the object mentioned as 
holy or sacred; thus God sanctified the sabbath ; that is, 
he looked upon it as holy or sacred, and wished it to be 
so esteemed. In like manner they sanctified God, who 
regarded him reverently; which it behoved the Hebrew 
priests to do, by reverently preserving his sacred worship." 

And Aaron held his peace. In like manner David, 
in his affliction, said, / was dumb, I opened not my mouth, 
because thou didst it : Psa. xxxix, 9. Dr. A. Clarke says, 
''How elegantly expressive is this of his parental a£Fection, 
his deep sense of the presumption of his sons, and his own 
submisson to the justice of God !" 

5. In their coats. As they lay, without stripping off the 
holy garments. — Rosenm. 

6. Uncover not your heads. By putting off their mitre 
and bonnets as indications of grief. 

7. And ye shall not go out from the door of the taber* 
nacle of the congregation lest ye die. Not to mourn for 
the dead, or perform any funeral rites, nor in the time of 
service, on any occasion whatever : see chap, xxi, 12. 
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RosenmuUer says, *^ The meaning of this verse is, that the 
priests were not to go out of the court to perform the 
ktmentations and rites for the dead, because the burial of 
the dead would incur uncleanness, which was always to be 
avoided by the priests." 

9. From the introduction here of this prohibition, we 
may infer that Nadab and Abihu were intoxicated when 
they would have offered the incense. Lest ye die, i. e. lest 
God should punish you with death, on account of the vio- 
lation of his law. — Rosenm. 

12. See chap, vi, 15, 18. 

14. See chap, vii, 29 — 34. In a clean place, i.e. at 
home, not in the court, where the wives and children of 
the priests were not to take food; it must be a private 
room free from all impurity. There is evidently this dis- 
tinction made in the Hebrew, for if the court be intended, 
we find kadosh, holy, added, as in the preceding verse ; but 
if any clean place be meant, or one not polluted by any 
impurity, the word tahor, clean, is used, as in the present 
instance. — Rosenm. 

16. See chap, vi, 26, 30; ix, 3, 15. And Moses dili- 
gently sought the goat of the sin offering, and behold it 
was burnt. For the better understanding of these words 
MichaeUs refers us to Numb. vii. There it appears that 
the offerings of the Israelites at the dedication lasted twelve 
days, and on each day there was offered a goat for a sin 
offering. On the eighth day of the dedication (in which the 
events recorded in the present chapter occurred) the head 
of the tribe of Manasseh offered his gift, (Numb, vii, 54, 
59.) The goat of this description of sin offering belonged 
to Uiat minor class of victims whose blood was not carried 
into the sanctuary, and whose flesh was eaten by the offi- 
ciating priests : see chap, iv, 22 — 26, But this was omitted 
on this eighth day. — Rosenm. 

17. See 1 Pet. ii, 24. 

18. See chap, vi, 30. 

19. Mourners were regarded by the Levitical law as un- 
clean, nor could they eat of the sacrifices. Aaron, there- 
fore, although not indeed in his outward garments but in 
his spirit being a mourner, would not partake of the sacri- 
ficial feasts. — Rosenm, And such things have befallen me, 
$c. This is a pathetic appeal to Moses, who, rightly judg- 

Y 
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ing that God loved mercy rather than sacrifice, sympathised 
with his brother, and was content. Aaron took the safe 
course, perhaps the only safe course, he could take in his 
afflicted circumstances. — K. 
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In entering upon this chapter we must bear in mind, 
that those animdb were called clean which the Jews used 
for food, while those which were not eaten were designated 
unclean. It appears that among almost all nations some 
kind of animals have been regarded as clean, and others as 
unclean, and this in proportion as their flesh came to be 
considered an article of food, or otherwise ; and as amongst 
ourselves there are some animak which we keep and apply 
to other purposes, although we do not use them for food ; 
so the Israelites were allowed to keep and make use of 
some unclean animals, ^uch as camels, asses, dogs, swine, 
and others, although they were not allowed to eat them. 
Various reasons have been adduced why Moses sanctioned 
by law this opinion of the Israelites. Some of these may 
be read in Spencer's Work, De Legib, Hebrtsor. Ritualy 
lib. 1, chap. V, § 1. There seem, hoivever, to have been 
two principal reasons for establishing this division of ani* 
mals into clean and unclean. The* firist was to prevent the 
Hebrews from associating with other nations ; for a ire* 
quent intercourse with strangers might have led the Israel- 
ites to adopt their worship and manners; while nothing 
would have a greater tendency to prevent this intercourse 
than the prohibition of certain food, there being no separa- 
tion more effectual between one nation and another, than 
for one of them to eat as food, that which the other regards 
it as a crime to eat. The reason why the Egyptians could 
not accommodate themselves to the manners of other na- 
tions was, because it was unlawful for them to eat with 
them, (Gen. xliii, 32,) and on this account there never 
could be any familiar intercourse between them and other 
people; and it was clearly necessary that the Hebrews 
should be kept apart from other nations, lest they should 
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adopt their idolatry and depraved manners. The other 
reason for this distinction -was clearly of a natural kind, 
and arose from the feet, that the flesh of certain animals, 
such as swine, &c. is less wholesome in those regions than 
ia our northern climates. This opinion has been supported 
by a physician of great experience, (Dr. Hebenstreith,) 
who, in a dissertation entitled, Examples of Regard for 
the Public Health, has the following remarks concerning 
the reasons for these laws: — Many theologians have sup- 
posed that God designed by this command to cut off all 
intercourse and fellowship between the Israelites and the 
surrounding nations, nor do I undertake to refute this 
opinion ; but I believe that there was likewise another 
useful design in these laws, and one that had relation to 
the public health. For it appears, that in the country 
inhabited by the Jews, there was the utmost need of a 
restricted diet, since it was so exposed to scorching winds 
from the sandy parts of the Arabian desert, that had not 
a cooler wind» blowing from off the Mediterranean, at- 
tempered the heat, there would not have been any climate 
more calculated to produce diseases of an inflammatory 
and putrid kind. Judea indeed, in common with many 
iK>t countries, abounded in fruits having a grateful acid, 
calculated to withstand diseases of this kind ; but danger 
coaki not be' prevented by their use unless the most 
wholesome meats alone were used for food; we cannot 
therefore su£Kciently admire the wisdom of the legislator 
who forbad the Israelites that description of food which has 
the greatest tendency to corruption. All blood is difficult 
of digestion, congealing into lumps whk;h are not easily dis- 
soluble; it very soon also becomes putrid, and for this 
reason the flesh of animals strangled, being full of blood, 
quickly enters into a state of corruption. Excess in fat 
meats is always injurious to health, for it weakens the 
powers of the stomach, impedes digestion, and induces 
that corrupt state which is the source of the most danger- 
ous bilious and putrid diseases. Most of those animals 
which Moses prohibited the Israelites from eating, fed on 
unclean and dirty offal, or on the flesh of other animals, 
whence they have a great tendency to ingender putrid 
humours. Michaelis has also many remarks worthy of re- 
gard in his Laws of Moses, art. 202, 203, 204.— Rosenm, 
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4. But divideth not the hoof. The whole length of the 
camers foot is not divided, but only the fore part: see 
Michaelis* Laws of Moses, vol. iii, p. 234 ; Cuvier, Regne 
Animal, vol. i, p. 256, 2nd edit. 

5. The coney, the jerboa. The genus dipus, of Linnsus, 
or the daman, hyrus syriacus : see Dr. Short's paper in 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, vol. xvi, p. 390. 

6. The hare. The genus lepus, linnoeus describes the 
hare as ruminans, but it is not included in the modem 
classification among the ruminating animals, nor has it, 
like them, four stomachs. The feet of the hare and jerboa 
are entire, with distinct toes. 

9, 12. Whatsoever hath fins and scales. This natural 
character embraces very nearly the whole of Cuvier's fourth 
class of vertebrated animals, the fishes. The squali, or 
sharks and dog-fish, some of the flat-fishes, and probably 
the eel tribe, (as we can hardly suppose they were then 
known to have scales,) were excluded. All that have not 
fins and scales, the warm blooded cetacea, such as whales, 
porpoises, and dolphins; the amphibia and reptilia, such 
as tne crocodiles, water-hzards, frogs, and turtles ; sdl the 
Crustacea, as crabs, lobsters, shrimps, and prawns ; and all 
shell-fish, oysters, muscles, wilks, and periwinkles, were 
unclean. 

13, 14. The eagle, ossifrage, ospray, vulture, kite, 
hawk, ver. 16, and gier-eagle, ver. 18, may include the 
whole of the Linneean genera, vultur and falco, i. e. the 
various species of eagles, vultures, kites, and hawks. 

15. Raven, the genus corvus, 

16. The owl and the night-hawk, or rather the genus 
struthio, the female and male ostrich. The cuckoo, or 
rather the genus larus, or sea-gulls. 

17. And the little owl. The whole of the Linneean 
genus strix, or owls. 

The cormorant. The whole of the second division of 
the Linnasan genus pelecanus. The P. bassanus, i. e. the 
gannet, or soland goose, is generally supposed to be the 
species intended by the original word. 

The great owl. According to the Septuagmt and Vul- 
gate, the origmal word signifies the ibis, and perhaps the 
genus tantalus of Linnseus may be embraced in it. 

18. The swan. The conjectures are endless as to the 
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species of bird intended by the original word ; the Septu- 
agint translate it, the purple, or scarlet bird. And Dr. A. 
Clarke suggests the flamingo. The pelican. Probably 
including Uie whole of the first division of the genus pele- 
canus of linnseus. 

The yter-eagle. Without doubt the vultur percnop- 
terusy i. e. the Egyptian vulture. — Rosenm, 

19. The stork, probably includes the ciconia of Lin- 
naeus. The heron. His fourth division of the genus ardea. 
The lapwing. His genus upupa, hoopoe. The bat. His 
genus vespertiho. 

20. AH fowls that creep, going upon all four ; every 
flying reptile going upon four feet. Leaping insects are 
intended, as appears from what follows. The Hebrews 
applied the term to all animals moving upon very short 
feet, whether four-footed, or flying. — Rosenm. Every 
creeping thing that flies. — Gill, 

21 . Legs above their feet. The large thighs of the locust 
are evidently intended. — Rosenm. 

22. Beetle, This word, it seems by all agreed, is im- 
properly translated, and applies to the locust genus. The 
whole verse probably includes the locustce, a division of 
the genus gryllus, of Linnesus. Michaelis thinks the four 
stages of their existence are intended. He says, Moses 
declares locusts dean in all their four stages of existence, 
and under as many different degrees ot hardness ; vol. iii, 
p. 237. 

23. All insects appear included in this prohibition except 
the locustee. With the exception, of these, few, if any, of 
the tribe of insects, properly so called, have ever constituted 
an article of human food. The larvae of some of the timber 
boring beetles, found in the West Indies, are sought after 
as a great delicacy, and esteemed a luxury for the table. 
Kirby and Spence have given a few other instances in 
which insects are used as food: see their Introduction to 
Entomology, vol. i, p. 299. 

24. And for these y i. e. those which follow, says Ains- 
worth; and so Michaelis, and most others understand 'It ; 
confining the uncleanness to the dead bodies only of the 
beasts and reptiles after mentioned, and indeed if it were 
extended to the insect tribes mentioned ver. 20 — 23, it 
would have been impossible to have remained clean a single 
instant. 

Y2 
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26. Which divideth the hoof, and is not cloven-footed^ 
i. e. which has hoofs, but not divided throughout : 9ee the 
Vulgate, and Dathe's version. 

27. Paws, Plant(B pedis t soles orhsoids. Quadrupeds 
having their feet divided into fingers. — Bathe's version^ 
All the qtuidrumanes of Cuvier, i. e. the monkey and lemur 
tribes seem intended. 

29. Weasel, Bochart, and most others, read it the mole, 
the genus talpa of Linnseus. 

The mouse. The genus mus of Linneeus. 

The tortoise. This word, and all the animals mentioned 
ver. 30, are by Bochart, Rosenmuller, and Dr. A. Clarke, 
applied to various animals of the genus lacerta, lizards. 

34. Such water, i. e. water from any polluted vessel. 

36. That which toucheth, whosoever toucheth. — Rosenm. 
Gill, and others. 

39. Die, i. e. by disease, or of itself. 

40. He that eateth, i. e. inadvertently : see Numb. 
XV, 29, 30. 

41. Every creeping thing. The flying creeping things, 
mentioned ver. 21, 22, are of course excepted. 

42. Three kinds of animals are included here. 1st. Those 
which move by the aid of the under part of the stomach 
and belly, as serpents. 2nd. Those, which though they 
have four legs, nevertheless move like reptiles, as lizards, 
moles, &c. 3rd. Those which have many feet, yet crawl 
upon the stomach and belly in walking, as caterpillars, and 
other insects of that kind. — Rosenm,. 

On a retrospect of this chapter it will be seen, that the 
legal restrictions imposed upon the Hebrews by the laws of 
Moses, as to animal food, were, in their general results, as 
follows : — 

With the exception of locusts, the whole of the inverte- 
brate classes are prohibited. 

Of the vertebrate animals, the whole of the order of rep- 
tiles are prohibited. 

Of the orders mammalia and pisces, i. e. quadrupeds 
and fishes, a classification is made, restricting the clean 
quadrupeds to such as parted the hoof, and were cloven 
footed, and chewed the cud ; and the clean fishes, to such 
as had fins and scales. These definitions are so precise and 
comprehensive, that there could not be much difiliculty in 
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dfeterminmg what was excluded by them. They permitted 
the eating only a few of the graminivorous quadrupeds, 
guch as oxen, sheep, and deer; and such fishes (whether 
from salt or fresh water) as had the clear and obvious cha^ 
racter of fins and scales ; most, if not all, of which afibrd a 
palatable and nutritious diet. 

To prevent the possibility, however, of mistake, a few of 
the prohibited quadrupeds are specified; viz. the camel, 
the jerboa, (a common animal in the East,) the hare, the 
mole, the mouse, and the bat ; the ape and monkey tribe 
are excluded, by the apt definition, of animals going upon 
their paws or fingers. 

With respect to birds, it is singular that no general defi-* 
nition is given of the clean or unclean ; but certain species 
or genera are enumerated and declared unclean, leaving it 
to be inferred ,^ that all the rest might be eaten. 

According to the view taken above, all vultures, eagles ^ 
&lcons, hawks, crows, ostriches, sea-gulls, owls, pelicans, 
ibises, storks, herons, and hoopoes, were declared unclean. 

Linnseus divided the aves (birds) into 78 genera, not 
more than eleven of these are prohibited by the laws of 
Moses. 

The 67 remaining genera include among them the whole 
of the ansereSy or goose and duck tribe ; the whole of the 
galUnce, or grain-eating tribe, as peacocks, pheasants, par- 
tridges, quails, and common fowls. The whole oif the 
passereSy including doves, pigeons, and numerous genera 
of small fruit and seed-eating birds. These, and various 
other genera of birds, seem to have been deemed clean; 
from whence, perhaps, it may be inferred, that the fiesh of 
birds was considered in that early age peculiarly wholesome 
and nutritious food. It is well known also, that geese, 
ducks, quails, pigeons, and birds of that kind, abound in 
Egypt and Palestine. 



CHAP. XIII. 

12. And the leprosy cover all the skin of him that hath 
the ploffue. The Vulgate translate the original, Bnt if the 
leprosy runninff over all the skin, flourish greatly ; which 
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Rosenmidler confinns, and says, in the leptosy caOed the 
yawa^ when the disease approaches a termination^ the body 
is covered with white scales, which, after ten or twelve 
days, fall ,oflP, and leave the skin white and dean. — Rostnm* 

23. It is a buTTiing boil. The cicatrix, or scar of a boil, 
or ulcer. — Rosenm, 

24. And the quick flesh that bumeth have^ Sfc. and the 
sign of the burning breaks out, to wit, a white, &c. — 
Rosenm, 

40. Michaelis says. As the falling of the hair is some- 
times, and in connexion with other symptoms, a strong 
criterion of leprosy, it was not strange that a person, who 
became bald, should incur the suspicion of being leprous.—* 
Laws of Moses, § 210. 

46. Dwell aUme, i.e. separate from clean persons; but 
lepers might dwell together : see 2 Kings xv, 5 ; Numb. 
V, 1—4. 

47. The leprosy of garments and houses is, to us so 
obscure a subject, that many divines do not hesitate to 
pronounce it supernatural, and peculiar to the Israelites. 
Michaelis, and the German critics, consider it as an analo- 
gical application of the term to some unwholesome and 
disordered state of garments and buildings. The former 
supposes the disease in woollen garments proceeded from 
what is called dead wool, i. e. the wool of sheep that have 
died of disease, which becomes extremely bad, and loses 
the points, and in which vermin are apt to establish them- 
selves, particularly when worn close to the body. A singu- 
lar disease in sailcloth is noticed in the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal, vol. xx. As to houses Michaelis says, 
their walls (i.e. in Germany) are oflen attacked with some- 
thing that corrodes and consumes them, and which they 
commonly call saltpetre, and which renders walls damp 
and mouldy, and apartments unwholesome: vol. iii, p. 
278 — 305. We have in the dry rot, as it is called, an 
instance of destructive disease in buildings, the cause of 
which is exceedingly obscure, and the consequences most 
destructive. In the Edinburgh Review, Oct. 181 1, p. 891, 
it is stated, that the malaria, often felt at Rome, will affect 
one side of a house only, while the other remains healthy. 
The article leprosy, in Rees* Cyclop<Bdia, contains much 
general information on the subject of leprosy. As to the 
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design and spiritual import of these laws, see the notes of 
two discourses on spiritual leprosy: R. HalVs Works, 
vol. 5, pp. 167, 174. 



CHAP. XIV. 

4. The cedar wood served as a handle, to which the 
hyssop and living bird were attached by means of the 
scarlet wool. The bird was bound, with its tail downwards^ 
to be dipped in the blood and water. 

5. In an earthen vessel, over running water. Fountain, 
or river water, being put into an earthen vessel, they killed 
one bird over it, letting the blood drop into the water. In 
this they dipped the living bird, cedar wood, scarlet wool, 
and hyssop, and sprinkled the bloody water seven times 
upon the person to be cleansed. 

7. This cleansing only removed that uncleanness which 
banished the leper from human society. That uncleanness 
which kept him from the temple continued yet seven days. 
^-Rosenm. 

10. Three tenth deals. A tenth deal means the tenth 
of an ephab, about three quarts. A log, three-quarters ai 
a pint, or six egg-sheUs. 

13. For as the sin offering is the priesfs^ so is the tres" 
pass offering. These offerings are here clearly mentioned 
as distinct, the one from the other : see chap, v, 1, 6. 

14 — 20. These ceremonies are remarkably similar to 
those used in consecrating the priests : see Exod. xxix. 

34. Leprosy in a house : see note, xiii, 47. 

37. Lower than the wall, i. e. deeper than the surface 
of the wall. 



CHAP. XVI. 

2. Come not at all times. The annual day of atone- 
ment is here appointed, on which day alone it was lawful 
for the high priest to enter the holy of holies : see ver. 
29, 30. For I mil appear in the cloud upon the mercy" 
seat. Some commentators understand this of the cloud of 
incense, made by the high priest on entering the holy of 
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holies, see ver. 13, 14 ; but that bright and sacred doud, 
which the scriptures denominate glory y and the Jews call 
shechmah — which for a long time accompanied the taber- 
nacle, and afterwards removed to the temple — seems more 
clearly pointed out, and accords better wi^ the description 
given afterwards of the almighty as he that dwelleth 
between the cherubim : see Exod. xl, 35 ; 2 Sam. vi, 2 ; 
1 Kings viii, 1 1 . 

4. Hoiy garments. In this season of the afflicting of 
their souls, (ver. 29,) the high priest ministered before the 
Lord, not in his own rich robes, but in the simple white 
linen garments of the priests. 

8. And the other lot for the scape-goat ^ or, for Azazel, 
As to the signification of this Hebrew word, there is a great 
diversity of opinion amongst the most learned commenta- 
tors. Poole, Ainsworth, Patrick, Dr. A. Clarke, and many 
others, derive it from roots, signifying to dismiss, or send 
away, or to remove, or separate, and so apply it to the 
goat, or the place to which he was to be sent. On the 
other hand, the learned Spencer, RosenmuUer, Dr. Gill, 
Faber, and others, consider Azazel as the name of the evil 
spirit, Satan, the devil, and derive the name from two roots, 
signifying ybr^ abiens — the strong fugitive. This opinion 
has some shew of learning to support it ; but it is difficult 
to supply the words, for Satan, instead of, for the scape- 
goat, in ver. 8, 9, 10, without feeling .the force of what 
Bp. Patrick says : " None sure (says this pious bishop) 
will be so pro&ne as to imagine, that both these goats 
being set before the Lord, and presented to him as equally 
consecrated to him, he would then order one of them to be 
for himself, and the other for the devil." Dathe has trans- 
lated the passage, alteram Jovcs alteram dimisso. The 
purpose for which this goat was designed is fully described, 
ver. 21, 22 ; and see note, ib. 

10. To mahe an atonement with him. The two goats 
made but one sin ofiering : see ver. 5. The first, a vicarious 
sacrifice for sin ; the second, a living memorial that the 
sins of the people were laid upon it, 

12. And his hands full of sweet incense. He took this 
not in his hands, but in a vessel, from which he poured it 
into the censer when he entered. — Dathe. 

16. And he shall make an atonement for the holy place 
'-^and so shall he do for the tabemacie of the congregation. 
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Patrick and Gill think this was done by sprinkling of the 
blood of the bullock and the goat, as in the atonement for 
the altar^ ver. 18, 19. 

The sins of the people defiled the holy places, so that, 
until atonement was made for them, they were not fit to be 
the residence of the visible display of deity. This shews 
how the cleansing of the tabernacle was for all their sins ; 
and also, how strongly every sentiment of religion was 
joined with that of atonement. — K, 

18. The altar that is before the Lord, The altar of 
incense is generally supposed to be here intended. 

20. Arid when he hath made an end of reconciling. 
The word rendered reconcilingy is the same that is before 
translated mahe atonement^ and signifies to cover, or hide, 
--Scott. 

21, 22. The following are the views of several of our 
most able commentators on the things signified by this 
type: — 

Although the Jews have many traditions concerning the 
cruel death which this goat underwent, they have been 
deservedly repudiated as fabulous by judicious christian 
commentators. This goat was not sent away to death, but 
to liberty « He had made an atonement to the Lord, ver. 
10; and so he had obtained freedom. He was to be a 
symbol of the people of God, atoned for and made free, 
whilst the other, consecrated to the Lord, was ofiered as 
an atoning sacrifice : ver. 9. — Dathe. 

In the slain beast, Christ's death, in the live beast, his life 
and victory, are foreshadowed: Heb. ix, 23, 28. Hereby 
was figured the utter abolishing of our sins by Christy 
both from the face of God, and also from us. — Ainsworth. 

Nothing can better explain the true meaning of Christ* a 
dying for us ; which was by transferring the suffering due 
to our sins upon him, as the manner was in the legal sacri- 
fices. — For this goat was not capable of bearing their sins, 
but only their punishment; as Christ also did, who knew 
no sin, and yet was made sin, by having the punishment of 
our sins laid on him. — Pat. 

This goat was a proper type of Christ, who has borne all 
the sins of all bis people in his own body on the cross, and 
all the punishment due unto them ; and so has made full 
satisfaction for them, and has removed them from them, as 
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far a« the east is from the west, and out of the sight of 
aveoging justice. — Gill, 

Did not all this signify, that Christ has so carried and 
borne away our sins, that against them who receive him 
as the only true atoning sacrifice, they should never more 
be brought to remembrance? — Dr. A. Clarke, 

The goat, which fell to the lot of Jehovah, was devoted 
as a sin offering, after the manner of any other sin offer- 
ing, by its being piacularly slain. This type represented the 
Messiah in the act of satisfying the strict justice of God, by 
consenting to lay down his life, sacrificially, in our stead, 
and on our behalf. But the goat which fell to the lot of 
Azazel, was first imputatively loaded with the sins of the 
whole people, and was then symbolically given up to his rage, 
by being turned loose into the wilderness, which was deemed 
the favourite terrestrial haunt of the evil spirit. This second 
type represented the Messiah, burdened with the transgres- 
sions of all mankind, deserted, for a season, by his heavenly 
Father, and delivered into the hand of the prince of dark- 
ness, with a full permission granted to the apostate angel of 
mortally bruising his heel, or human nature. — Faber Hor. 
Mos. ii, 260. 

Christ ** bare our sins in his own body on the tree ;" they 
were imputed to him, and he bare the punishment due to 
them; this was typified by the goat that was slain and 
burnt. He then ascended into heaven, and by his inter- 
cession, grounded on his atonement, renders our persons 
and services accepted : this was typified by the high priest 
entering with the blood and incense into the most holy 
place. In consequence of this, the sins of all believers are 
entirely forgiven, and they are dealt with as if they had 
never committed them ; this was shadowed by the scape- 
goat sent away into the wilderness. — Scott, 

Read also Heb. ix, 7, 12, and 24, 26. This is the best 
comment on the proceedings of this great day, and our 
direct warrant for applying them to him, who was once 
offered to hear the sins of many : Heb. ix, 28. 

24. And offer his burnt offering, and the burnt offering 
of the people. This is generally supposed to be that pre- 
scribed, Numb, xxix, 8 : one young bullock, one ram, and 
seven lambs of the first year, 

32. Whom he shall anoint, and whom he shall conse- 
crate ; or, who shall be anointed and consecrated. 
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CHAP. XVIL 

3, 6. It is here made a capital offence for an Israelite to 
kill an ox, lamb, or goat, even for food, unless it were first 
brought to the door of the tabernacle of the congregation 
and offered for a peace offering; the blood sprinkled upon 
the altar, and the fat burnt for a sweet savour. But when 
the Israelites drew near to the promised land, they were 
allowed to kill and eat flesh in all their gates : see Deut. 
xii, 15. 

3. What man soever of the house of Israel that killeth 
an oXy or lamb, or goat, in the camp, or out of the camp. 
This is to be understood not only of the slaughter of ani- 
mals for sacrifice, but also of their slaughter for food. 
Moses here then prohibits the Israelites from eating the 
flesh of bullocks, sheep, or goats, excepting in sacrificial 
feasts. He thus wisely endeavoured to prevent that secret 
idolatry, which would have been easily carried on, had not 
the holy worship due to Jehovah been restricted to a certain 
place. Their journey through the desert being ended, on 
the arrival of the IsraeUtes at the confines of Palestine, 
they were absolved from this law, and were permitted the 
eating of flesh in common. — Rosenm. 

7. Unto devils, or goats, or satyrs, as the original seems 
to signify, and concerning whose unclean worship many 
disgusting things are noted by Bochart, and others. Hence 
it appears, that the IsraeUtes had, up to that period, 
sacrificed to idols : see Amos v, 25. The Israelites are 
reproved, because during forty years this sin had been 
committed by them. — Rosenm, 

9. The punishment of death was awarded to the man 
who, if he offered a sacrifice, did not bring it to the door 
of the tabernacle. To offer it unto the Lord ; for all ani- 
mals slain in that place were consecrated to the Lord. But 
if it had been lawful for any one to offer sacrifices in any 
place, the Israelites might have secretly slain victims to any 
strange god. — Rosenm, 

10. 7 will set my face against that soul that eateth 
blood. In addition to the reasons given, Gen. ix, 4, for 
this law, viz* that God desired, as it were, to provide 

z 
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against the rash shedding of human blood ; Moses, per- 
hapa, had in his view a custom of certain surrounding 
nations, who, not only ate the blood of animals, but even 
that of men. In order, therefore, to render this iniquity 
hateful to the Israelites, he would not even permit them to 
taste the blood of animals. — Rosenm. 

n. See note, Gen. ix, 4. The life of the flesh is in 
the blood. This was the reason why die pouring out of the 
blood was appointed to atone for those whose lives, had 
strict justice been maintained, would have been taken away. 
Hence, in the sacrifices of other nations, the blood and the 
life are confounded together, as in the JSneid of Virgil^ 
book i, 116, et seqq, — Rosenm. 

13. And cover it with dust, that it might not be tasted 
by any animal. Moses seems to have regarded the blood 
as a sacred thing, and therefore, to have forbidden the 
eating of it by man, and its being left for the beasts to 
devour. — Rosenm. 

15. See note, Deut, xiv, 21. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

5. He shall live in them^ i. e. he shall lead a tranquil 
life, free from the fear of punishment. — Rosenm. Mr. Scott 
remarks, that St. Paul repeatedly quotes this text as de- 
scriptive of the righteousness of the law in contradistinction 
to the righteousness of faith. The best interpreter, Christ, 
(as some of the ancient commentators, quoted in Poole's 
Synop. say,) applies these words to eternal Ufe : see Matt, 
xix, 17 ; Luke x, 28 ; Rom. x, 5 ; and Gal. iii, 12 ; and 
Poole's Synop. in loc. 

18. Thou shall not take a toife to her sister, i. e. whilst 
thy wife is living. Moses, therefore, does not forbid mar- 
riage with the sister of a deceased wife. — Rosenm. 

21. MoUch was the name of an idol worshipped by the 
Ammonites, and in honour of whom they burned their chil- 
dren in the fire : see 1 Kings xi, 7 ; Jer. vii, 31. 

25. The phrases, the land is defiled, and it vomiteth out 
(abhorreth) its inhabitants, are significant of that enormous 
guilt and depravity^ which even inanimate things are said 
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to abhor. This figure is frequently employed in the Old 
Testament: see chap, xxvi, 34; 2 Kings lii, 19. From 
this verse also it may be inferred, that the laws which Moses 
sanctioned in this chapter, had existed before his time in the 
land of Canaan ; otherwise this people could not have been 
punished on account of their transgressions. — Rosenm, 
Gill, and others, however, say that this punishment, for the 
certainty of it, is spoken of, as done, though it was as yet, 
future : see Gill and Poolers Synop, 



CHAP. XIX. 

In order to understand most of the precepts contained in 
this chapter, an attentive mind, and an obedient heart in 
the reader are more requisite than the labour of the expo- 
sitor. — Scott. It may be added, that this one chapter con- 
tains more than all human laws have ever devised for the 
well-ordering and well-being of mankind, and in one short 
sentence comprises the whole duty of man to man : thou 
shalt love they neighbour as thyself: ver. 18. This beau- 
tiful precept is extended to the stranger : ver. 34. 

7. See chap, vii, 15, 18. 

8. Cut off: see Gen. xvii, 14. 

15. Thou shalt not respect, Sfc, u e. in judgment ye 
shall make no distinction between poor and rich. 

16. Stand against the blood of thy Tieighbour, i. e. bear 
false witness in a cause to the taking away his life. But 
Dathe renders it, Ye shall not, in a case affecting his life, 
be eager to testify against your neighbour, 

17. And not suffer sin upon him; not suffer him to 
remain in sin unreproved, or, that thou bear not sin for 
him, that thou involve not thyself in sin by a criminal 
silence. 

19. The reason of these prohibitions, (unless it be the 
first, which seems to have for its object the maintenance 
of purity,) it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to tell. The 
learned Spencer thinks the second pointed at certain idol* 
atrous practices of the Zabians. Michaelis, that it was an 
economical regulation, a rule for the agriculturist ; and he 
has a curious sermon on the subject. As to the third, 
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Fonter, in his book on the Byssus of the ancients, suggests 
thb to be the Egyptian shantnes, signifying a certain kind 
of garment, woven in party-coloured threads of wool and 
linen ; and that the use of this description of garment was 
forbidden to the IsraeUtes by their lawgiver, as well on 
account of their great price, as (since dresses of this kind 
were ornamented with various figures of animals and plants, 
after the symbolic worship of the ^yptian gods) that he 
might prevent the Israelites from such worship. Michaelis, 
however, says, " With r^ard to the design of this law I will 
very readily acknowledge my ignorance :" see Rosenm, t» 
loc, and Michaelis' Comment, vol. iii, pp. 340, 365. Wil- 
kinson shews that the Egyptians made cloth of flax and 
cotton united, and that there are specimens of worked 
worsted upon linen, and that some of their fine linen is 
found covered with small figures and hieroglyphics: see 
his work on the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians^ vol. iii, pp. 118, 126, 142. 

20. She shall be scourged^ or, there shall he sceurging ; 
probably of the man as well as of the woman : see Dathe. 

23. As uneireum^zed, i. e. €U unclean, or mfitfor use. 
*^ The economiica^ object of this law is very striking : every 
gardener will teach us not to let fruit-trees bear in tiieir 
earliest years, but to pluck off the blossoms ; and' (br this 
reason, Aat they wul thus thrive the better, and bear 
more abundantly afterwards :'* Michael. Comment, vol. iii, 
p. 367. 

26. WUh the bhod : see Gen. ix, 4. 

Neither shall ye use enchantments, nor observe times; 
neither shall ye take omens from serpents, orfrram clouds. 
— Dathe and Rosenm. AU commentators seem to agree 
that this clause prohibits the use 6f various superstitious 
practicles of divination used by the heathen. 

27. Ye shall not round the comers of ymar heads; or 
cut the top of yo«ir hair round. 

27, 28. All these practices are supposed to aDude to 
heathenish superstkions, remains of which may be found at 
the present time. 

30. Reverejtce my sanctuary; not defile it by impurities. 
—GilL 

31. Mie^elis (sifter enumerating some of the diflerent 
species of divinatioii) says, ^* No# all these vain arts, in 
order to pry into futurity, and all divination whatsoever. 
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(unless wh^e God waa coiuuilud. by propfaetgy or by unm 
and thummim^) were expressly prohibited by the. statutes 
of Lev. xix, 26, 31 ; xx, 6, 23, 27 ; De»t. xyiii^.9^ 12.'* 

35. Mete yard. The measure of surface, aS' by the^ 
yard, &c. Or in measure ; tile measure of capacity, as by 
the peck^ or buiheU 
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2. The people of the land, i. e. the inabitants of that 
region in which he dwelt. Shall stmie him with stones ; 
apparently without any previous investigation of the magis- 
trates. — Rosenm. 

3. He is said to have polluted the sanctuary or taber- 
nacle, who, having been accustomed to sacrifice in a differ- 
ent manner in the tabernacle, now consecrated his sons to 
Moloch . — Rosenm. 

5, It is intimated by these words, that if he who com- 
mitted such a crime snoukl not be punished by men, yet 
God would assuredly punish him. — Rosenm, 

6. See chap, xix, 31. 

9. His blood shall be upon him. He hath brought upon 
himself his own destruction. He shall be put to death by 
stoning, say the Jews : see Pat. and ver. 27. 

10. First, the crime of adultery generally, and then the 
particular case of adultery with a neighbour's or relative's 
wife are here condemned. — Weber , as quoted by Rosenm. 

14. Burnt with fire ; having been first stoned to death : 
see Rosenm. and Mich. vol. iii, p. 323; and Josh, vii, 
15, 26. Since worse crimes are punished by putting to 
death only, verses 11, 17; Dr. A. Clarke thinks it very 
likely the punishment here intended was some kind of 
branding. 

20, 21. Die childless. ^^ This does not mean that God 
would miraculously prevent the procreation of children from 
such a marriage ; for God nowhere promises any continual 
miracle of this nature, but only that the children proceed- 
ing from it should not be put to their account in the 
public registers ; so that, in a civil sense, they would be 
childless." — Michaelis^ Laws of Moses, vol. ii, p. 114, 

Z 2 
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23. From this we learn, that the cup of the iniquities of 
the Canaanitish nations was full, and that, consistently with 
divine justice, they could be no longer spared. — Dr. A. 
Clarke. 

25. Which I have separated from you as unclean; — 
which had this intention in it, that this nation, from whom 
the Messiah was to spring, might be kept pure and sincere, 
fire^ from all mixture with strange people, unto which no- 
thing contributed more efficaciously than the difference of 
meat, which made it not easy for them to contract acquaint- 
ance, much less friendship, with other nations. — Pat 

27. See chap, xix, 31. 
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1. Defiled: see Numb, xix, 14, 16, and ver. 11. Le 
Clerc well observes, '^ Perhaps the chief reason why a 
human corpse was adjudged to be unclean was, because it 
speedily becomes putrid, especially in a hot climate, whence 
those who aspired to a speoal cleanness above others, ab- 
stained from any contact with it." — Rosenm. 

3. That is nigh unto him; that remaineth still a part of 
the paternal family. A priest might be permitted to assist 
at the funeral of his unmarried sister, because it was his 
duty to provide for it; but if the sister were married, that 
duty devolved on her husband,-— iSo^enm. 

4. Being a chief man; or for a chief man, as Ains- 
woEth, GiU, Patrick, Dathe, and others would render it ; 
but RosenmuUer is confident the reading in the margins of 
our Bibles, being a husband he shall not defile himself for 
his wife, is tlie meaning of the text* Scott says the excep* 
tion of the wife is not hkely, and that the people deemed 
the case of Ezekiel (see Ezek. xliv, 25) very strange. Dr. 
A. Clarke considers our common version (not the margin) 
as the best, and reading it in connexion with the two fol- 
lowing verses, it appears most satisfactory. 

5. See chap, xix, 27, 28. 

6. The bread of their God ; the sacrifices are so called : 
see chap, iii, 11. 

9. Burnt with fire; having been first stmied : see chap. 
XX, 14. 
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15. Profane his seed; by marrying any such persons, 
or by marrying his children to such as were unlawfiil : see 
Ezra iiy 62, and Gill, 

' \%. Any thing superfluous ; any member of a dispropor* 
tionable length. — Rosenm, and Dathe. 

17 — 19. Le Clerc thinks, that the reason why none of 
the family of Aaron, who had any bodily defect, were 
allowed to minister in the priestly office was, lest the com- 
mon people, despising the priest, should be led to despise 
the sacred service administered by him. — Rosenm, 

22. Both of the most holy and the holy. Meat offer- 
ings, sin offerings, trespass offerings, and the shew-bread, 
were most holy. The wave-breast and heave-shoulder of 
the peace offerings, and the firstfruits and tythes were holy. 
The peace offerings of the whole congregation were most 
holy : see Pat, and chap, ii, 3 ; vi, 17, 25, 26 ; vii, 1, 3, 5 ; 
X, 14; xiv, 13; Numb, xviii, 9, 11 ; and chap, xxiii, 20. 
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2. That they separate themselves, i. e. being unclean : 
see ver. 3. Holy things : see chap, xxi, 22. 

4. Uncletm by the dead: see Numb, xix, 14, 16. 

5. Any creeping thing: see chap, xi, 41 — 43. 

10. No stranger y i. e. say the Jews, no one not of the 
family of Aaron.^ — Rosenm. The tendency of this law 
would be to keep the priests separate from the other 
Israelites. The inconvenience of having a table for his 
visitors of a difierent provision from that for himself and 
his own faousehokl, would necessarily prevent much social 
intercourse.-— i5r. 

12. Here again we must understand by a stranger, one 
not of the sacerdotal tribe; for it was not lawful for the 
daughters of priests to contract marriages with foreigners. 
"^Rosenm. 

14. And shall give it unto the priest with the holy thing. 
He payeth the principal and the fifth part, according to the 
price that it was worth at the time he did eat it; — Maimo- 
nides, and see Ainsworth. 

15. They, i. e. the priests. 
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16. Or suffer them^ i; e. the strangen. 

18. For a burnt offering: see chap, i, 3. The Jews 
were in the habit of ofTermg these, both in eompSiaEnoe with 
express injunctions of the law, and as votive and 'voluntary 
oblations, on any occasion they chose. — Ouirami p^ 124. 

19. At your own will, or, to gam yours^es acceptance. 
21. Pectce offerings : see chap, iii, 1. 

23. A bullocky or a lamb ; a bull, a sheep, or a goat. 
Any thing superfluous or lacking in his parts ; deformed by 
any contraction or elongation of its limbs. 

25. They shall not be acceptable for you ; ye shall 
refuse to offer them. It was indeed lawful to day and 
offer the victims brought to the tabernacle or the temple, 
by foreigners; but it was requisite that they should be 
without delect, like the victims of the Israelites. Strangers 
were obliged to adhere to the rites of the country observed 
by the priests. Thus Alexander the Great, when he was at 
Jerusalem, offered sacrifice to God, according to the direc- 
tion of the high priest : see Josephus\ book xi, at the end. 

27. The law provided, that a calf, a lamb, or a kid, 
might be offered in sacrifice, the eighth day from their 
birth ; because, before the eighth day they could not be 
eaten. — Rosenm, 

28. This precept seems confined to sacrifices, from which 
(as RosenmuUer says) all appearance of cruelty should be 
absent. The Jews seem to understand it, as inculcating 
mercy. The targum of Jonathan beauti^lly introduces 
this verse, with this paraphrase. And my people, the children 
of Israel, as our Father is merciful in heaven, so be ye 
merciful on earth. 

29. At your own will: see ver. 19. 

32. Profane my holy name. This may refer either to 
what goes before, or be taken as a precept by itself : see 
Patrick. 
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2. The assemblies of the Lord, which ye shall proclaim 
for holy convocations, these are my assemblies. — Pat. 
4. See Numb, x, 10. 
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5. See Exod. xii. This time answers to the 15th of the 
Jewish month, Nisan, (the same with Abib,) the first 
month of the Israelitish sacred year, which (says Michaelis) 
must always have fallen within our April. 

Although Moses had already frequently mentioned the 
passover, yet he refers to it again in few words, in order 
that the priests, for whom this third book was especially 
designed, might have a registered table of all their festivals. 
— Rosenm. 

7. Servile work. Jardu defines this work to be that 
by the intermission of which^ a pecuniary loss is sustained. 

8. See Numb, xxviii, 16-— 25. 

10. Shall reap the harvest thereof; beginnest .to put 
the Hckle to the corn : Deut. xvi, 9. A shec^ qf the Jirst^ 
fruits ; a handful of the ripe barley, which was the first 
ripe corn : Exod. ix, 31 , 32. According to the Jewsy this 
was dried, ground, and made into fine flour, an omer of 
which was waved before the Lord : see Pat. Moat ancient 
nations offered the firstfruits unto God, as a symbol by 
which they expressed their gratitude to that being to whom 
they were inaebted for the productions of the easth. — 
Rosenm. Christ is represented as the firstfruits, the eannest 
of the resurrection of his saints, 1 Cor. xv, 20, 23 i and true 
belie¥ers as presented unto Grod as a kind of firstfruits of 
his creatures : James i^ 18. 

11. On the morrow y after the sabbath. This is under- 
stood by the Jews to be the day after the first day of the 
feast of unleavened bread, the 16th Nisan. 

14. This applies only to the new corn. Tfaey^ at this 
time, ate unleavened bread. 

Parched ears of corn, and green ears fried^ are eaten by 
the Aj:abs.-^l>r. A, Clarke^ who quotes Hasselqmst. 

16. During this interval, the barley and wheat harvests 
being finished, on the 50th day was the feast called in the 
Greek, the Pentecost. The term sabbath is used here, and 
elsewhere, to denote a week, or seven days. Gerson thinks 
the day in which the sheaf was offered (the 1 6th Nisan) 
was included in the days counted, for the count began from 
the day after the first of the passover. — Gill. 

17. Baken witk leaven^ and therdbre not. burnt: see 
chap, ii, 4, 5, 11. 

18. For a burnt offering. Each of the said beasts was 
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o£kred unto the Lord ou the altar of burnt offering, and 
burnt thereon.^«-Gi/^. 

20. For a wave offering before the Lord^ with the ttoo 
lambs. Understanding with Maimonides, as cited by Ains- 
worth, that the lambs and the bread alone were waved, 
this passage would read better as a parenthesis, and with- 
out the ybr, thus, '' And the priest shall wave them with the 
bread of the firstfruits, (a wave offering before the Lord, 
with the two lambs,) they shall be holy to the Lord for the 
priest." The bread is called, (ver. 17,) tivo wave loaves. 
They shall be holy to the Lord for the priest. The kid, 
as well as the two lambs, appears to have been eaten : :see 
MaimonideSy as cited by Gill and Ainsworth, on ver. 18. 
The blood of the sin offerings for the high priest, the blood 
of the occasional sin offerings for the whole congregation, 
and that of the sin offering, on the day of atonement, was 
brought into the tabernacle, and no part of these sin offer- 
ings could therefore be eaten ; but the other sin offerings 
were eaten by the priests in the court of the tabernacle of 
the congregation : see chap, vi, 25, 30; x, 16, 18 ; xvi, 27 ; 
Numb, xviii, 9; xxviii, 26, 31. 

23. These solemnities at the end of harvest are of great 
antiquity. Aristotle mentions them, ''The ancient solemni- 
ties of diis kind were held towards the end of autumn, the 
season of greatest leisure, when men having gathered in the 
productions of the earth, might offer the firstfruits to the 
gods :*' Ethics, book viii, p. 324 ; Gillies* Trans. 4to. 

24, 25. See Numb, x, 10; xxix, 1—6. This day, the 
first of Tisri (in our September) was the beginning of the 
Jewish civil year, as the first of Nisan was of the sacred 
year : see Exod. xii, 2. It is called the feast of trumpets 
—a day of blowing the trumpets unto you : Numb, xxix, 1. 
It is not stated why it was so called, but that it was because 
the coming in of the new year was so celebrated, seems 
probable. 

27, 32. See chap, xvi, 29, 30. Ye shall afflict your 
souls. Tliis day is called the fast: Acts xxvii, 9. Isaiah 
best explains what it is to afflict the soul : chap. Iviii, 3 — 7. 

36. For the sacrifices to be made this day : see Numb, 
xxix, 13. 

37. A sacrifice ; that of the sin offering. — Gill and Pat. 
39. Also. Here is no new injunction, only an enforce- 
ment of what was said before. The Hebrew particle should 
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not have been translated aiso, but sureiy, truly ^ as dse- 
where. — Pat., imprimis, Dathe. And on the eighth day 
shall be a sabbath : see ver. 40. 

40. Thick trees ; myrtles are used by the Jews. And 
ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven days, 
because of the blessings of hts goodness bestowed on them 
in the harvest and vintage, and m remembrance of past 
mercies shewed to their fathers in the wilderness. These 
seven days were kept by the Jews, by carrying the above 
boughs in their hands, and going round about the ahar 
with them and shaking them, and crying Hosannah, and 
by making use of all sorts of music and dancing, even by 
the greatest and soberest persons, and particularly by fetch- 
ing water from Siloah, and pouring it with wine upon ih^ 
altar, and all this with such expressions of joy, that h is 
said, he who never saw the rejoicing of drawing of water, 
never saw any rejoicing in his life. To this our Lord is 
thought to allude, John vii,^7, 38 : see Oill and Pat. 

44. All the annual Jewish feasts, (assemblies,) which are 
of divine appointment, are declared in this chapter, viz. the 
three great feasts ; 1st. The passover of seven days, dtnring 
which was the feast of unleavened bread, and the sheaf of 
the firstfruits; 2nd. The pentecost of seven days; and, 
3rd. The feast of tabernacles of eight days. At these 
three assemblies all the males of the twelve tribes were 
expressly commanded to appear. 

The feast of trumpets, and the day of atonement, are 
also declared. These continued only one day each, and the 
presence of all the males was not absolutely commanded. 
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2. Beaten, The olives were bruised with a small pestle, 
in a mortar, and from these the first pure oil was poured off. 

3. See Exod. xxvii, 20, 21. 

4. Pure; of pure gold. 

5. Two tenth deals ; about six quarts, wine measure. 
7. Upon each row. On the top of each row of cakes 

was set a golden dish^ with a handful of frankincense 
therein. — Pat, 
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On the hready or instead of the hreadm 

8. He^ i. e. Aaron. Being taJten^ i. e. tbe bread being 
taken : see Neh. x, 32, 33. 

9. Every sabbath-day this bread and frankincense were 
renewed ; the old bread being eaten by the priests, and the 
frankincense burnt in its stead, as a burnt offering unto the 
Lord. 

11. The name Jehovah is omitted by Moses thiongb 
veneration . — Rosenm, 

16. The case of blaspheming the name of the Lord, and 
particularly by a foreigner, does not appear to have been 
before provided for, except by the third commandment: 
Exod. XX, 7. <Mn the Mosaic polity, whereby God became 
both king and lawgiver of the Israelites, and where, of 
course, blasphemy was a crime against the state, we find 
it considered as a capital offence, and the punishment of 
stoning annexed : Michaelis* Laws of Moses, iv, 60. The 
Jewish doctors interpret this law as referring alone to the 
pronouncing of the name Jehovah, and they collect from 
this verse, that it is not lawful to utter that name. — 
Rosenm, 

17. On this occasion, when a crime had been committed 
by a half-bred Egyptian, this, and some other laws, are here 
repeated . — Rosenm . 

18. Shall make it good; shall restore an animal of the 
same kind, or its value. 

19. 20. See Exod. xxi, 23—27. 

23. For the mode of inflicting this punishment, see 
Ainsworth, or Dr. A* Clarhe, in loc- or Calmefs Diet. — 
Stoning, 
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1. In Mount Sinai, or by, or near Mount Sitfai. — Gill, 
and Numb, i, 1. 

7. Shall all the increase thereof be meat. The land in 
this year was to remain uncultivated, the vine unpruned, 
and the spontaneous produce was to be common to the 
poor and to the rich, to the flocks of the herd, and the 
wild beasts of the field. 
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As the sabbath was to be observed after the lapse of 
every six days, that the Israelites might understand that 
they ought to worship that God, who created all things in 
six days; so, after every six years, they were under a 
solemn oUigation to consecrate the land to him, that all 
might understand that it was consecrated to the same 
Divine Being by whom it was given to the Israelites, that 
he might be worshipped in it, and that the recollection of 
the creation might never be lost. — Le Clerc. 

Michaehs and other commentators, have pointed out 
many beneficial consequences which would result from this 
law, both to the land, and to the people: see Mickaelis' 
Comment, vol. i, p. 387. 

10. The fftieth year. The sabbatical year, and the 
jubilee, would thus succeed each other, firom which circum- 
stance some expositors have* endeavoured (but against the 
plain sense of the passage) to shew the 49th year was the 
jubilee. The Jews themselves reckon the 50di to be the 
year. ** The year of jubilee cometh not in the count of the 
years of the seven, but the 49th year is the release, and the 
50th the jubilee." — Maimonides. By this law God took 
care that those who were greater than the rest of the people 
only in wealth, should not, by degrees, deprive those who 
were poorer than themselves of their liberty, and especially of 
their provision ; for these two mighty evils might have over- 
thrown the Hebrew republic, or endangered its existence, 
as they afterwards frequently did that of Rome. The most 
formidable insurrections arose from these two causes — that 
debtors, if unable to pay, were imprisoned by their cre- 
ditors ; and that the rich, by degrees buying up the lands 
of the poor, merged the whole in their vast estates. Hence 
the eagerness with which the new tables and the Agrarian 
laws were demanded, and the applause with which they 
were received : see Livy, iv, 48 ; vi, 11, 14; xxxii, 38. — 
Le Clerc, 

At the seventh year the Hebrew servants returned indeed 
to their families, but not to their possessions ; hence they 
were, through poverty, driven agam into a state of servi- 
tude till the year of jubilee. But the year of jubilee 
restored to the Hebrew servants not only their liberty, but 
their means of support. This was of the utmost importance 
in maintaining the tranquillity of the republic, which would 
have been endangered by nothing so much as by a large 

2 A 
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Dumber of slaves, who, born free, had by poverty alone been 
reduced to a state of servitude. — Rosenm, Nor was there 
any thing unjust in this law, since the time was distinctly 
marked, and he who either lent his money, or purchased 
land, or paid for the service of a bondman, clearly under- 
stood the condition on which the transaction took place. 
Thus too did God proclaim himself the Lord of the country, 
its rightful owner ; and teach the people that they held all 
their possessions in dependence on him. It was calculated 
also to generate a stiong feeling of patriotism, since every 
man had a personal interest in his native soil, either in 
possession or reversion. That the jubilee was typical of the 
gospel dispensation, appears from Luke iv, 16—21. 

14. Ought, i. e. of estates. 

16. According to the number of the years of the fruits 
doth he sell unto thee ; so many years' purchase, as we say, 
the utmost of which was 49, and that without interest : see 
ver. 27. 

21 , 22. And it (that is, the land) shall bring forth fruit 
for three years, i. e. for that part of the sixth year, from the 
month Nisan, to the beginning of the civil year, die month 
Tisri, as well as for the seventh and eighth years: see 
Rosenm. ; or as Dathe renders it, ''And ye shall sow the 
eighth year, and shall eat of the old harvest until the har- 
vest of the ninth year." 

Michaelis says. For the want of a fuller history, I am 
unable to say how far this law came into general use, and 
was carried into effect ; but, for the most part, I read only 
of transgressions of it : 1 Kings xxi, 2, 3 ; Isa. v, 8 ; 
Jer. xxxiv, 8, 16. Nowhere do I find the celebration of 
one of these years either mentioned or insinuated. No- 
where does the Bible reckon by years of jubilee. Forms 
of expression seem borrowed from it in Isa. Ixi, 1,2. When 
I read 2 Chron. xxxvi, 21, 1 am almost tempted to think 
that the celebration of the sabbatical year was intermitted 
for seventy times in succession : see Lev. xxvi, 34. — Laws 
of Moses, i, 413. 

26. Have none to redeem it, i. e. have none of his kin to 
redeem it. 

27. All the lands of the IsraeUtes held on purchase were, 
according to this law, redeemable leaseholds, redeemable 
on the payment of so many years' value (called years of the 
fruits, ver. 15) as were unexpired at the time of redemp 
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ion, and interest being prohibited as between Israelites, it 
did not, of course, enter into the calculation. 

30. Houses, in walled cities (not Levitical) might, by 
this law, be granted in fee simple, i. e. to a man, his heirs, 
and assigns for ever, and (subject to redemption for the 
first year) be disposed of at the pleasure of the owner. All 
other real estate was vested in the original families, unalien- 
able, except for a term of years determinable at the next 
jubilee, and redeemable by the grantor, or his relations. 
Subject to this power, real estates descended to the male 
issue, (the eldest son apparently taking a double portion,) 
and failing male issue, to the daughters equally ; somewhat 
in the manner of our Kentish gavelkind : see Deut. xxi, 
15 — 17 ; Josh, xvii, 3, 6. 

32, 33. Da the renders these verses, — " 32. The houses 
in the cities of the Levites shall have a perpetual right of re- 
demption. 33. But although he who redeems be a Levite, 
the right to the house sold in the city, which the Levites 
possess, shall go out in the jubilee ; for the houses of the 
cities of the Levites are their separate estate (peculium) 
among the Israelites.'' And, in a note, he adds, that the 
33rd verse appears to be an explanation of the 32nd ; viz. 
That the equity of redemption in the Levitical cities be- 
longed to the Levites, and no others, for the reason there 
given, that except the houses in their cities, they had no 
other estates. 

35, 38. See note, Exod. xxii, 25, 27. By a stranger, 
the Jews understand, a proselyte of righteousness ; and by 
a sojourner, a proselyte of the gate : see Pat, and Gill. 

40. Unto the year of jubilee. By Exod. xxi, 2, it is 
provided that if any one bought a Hebrew servant, he 
should go free on the seventh year. Some commentators 
take this as applying to the case of servants sold by others, 
as for a debt or fraud ; and the present clause as applying 
to the case of a Hebrew voluntarily selling himself through 
poverty. Michaelis supposes that servants were regularly 
restored to freedom after six years service, (not on the 
sabbatical year, but on the seventh from the sale,) but 
supposing him bought less than six years before the jubilee, 
he received his freedom on that year : Laws of Moses, 
vol. ii, p. 176. 

42. They shall not be sold as bondmen, or in the manner 
of a slave ; not publicly, and in the market-place, but 
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privately, and in a way of honour. — Maimonides. But the 
spirit of the passage, as connected with the next verse, 
seems to be, that he should not be taken as a mere slave, 
but a hired servant, or as a brother Mien into adversity, 
and treated as an Israelite fearing God, would desire a 
brother Israelite to treat himself in the same situation. 

44 4 6. '^ Moses permitted slavery, but under restric- 
tions, by which its rigours were remarkably mitigated, and 
particularly in the case of Israelitish citizens becoming sub- 
jected to it. This is, as it were, the spirit of his laws 
respecting it. As a hardship, he appears to have regarded 
it, and its rigours in his heart to have disapproved ; how 
indeed could it be otherwise, considering that the people 
whose liberties he vindicated, and to whom he gave laws, had 
themselves been -slaves in Egypt, and felt all the miseries of 
that unnatural state." — MichaelW Laws of Moses^ voL ii, 
p. 157. 

50, According to the time of a hired servant shall it 
be with him. The value of his labour was to be estimated 
at the same rate as that of a hired servant. 

53. See note, ver. 42. 
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2. See chap, xix, 30. 

3. The promises and threatenings in this chapter are all 
temporal, and must be viewed nationally, and not individ- 
ually : they were applicable to the Israelites in a public, 
but not in a private capacity. In their history we see a 
continued illustration of the principle, that national pros- 
perity was connected with national obedience, and national 
judgments the result of national disobedience. 

5. See Amos ix, 13. 

10. They should bring forth the old corn from the store- 
houses to make room for the new. 

13. / have broken the bands of your yoke, and made 
you go upright. Oxen burdened with heavy yokes carry 
their heads and necks low — ^the unyoked erect. 

16. Burning ague, or burning fever. 

18. Seven times more. I will increase the punishment 
of your sins sevenfold. — Dathe. 
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25. That shall avenge the quarrel of my covenant, or 
by which I will avenge my broken covenant. 

26. The staff of your bread, i. e. that supply of bread 
which supports the body like a staff. The staff of life. 

Ten women shall bake, S^c, The sense is : so great shall 
be the scarcity of meal, that one oven shall suffice for ten 
families . — Rosenm . 

30. Higli places. The ancients seem to have placed 
their temples and altars on the summits of the highest hills. 
God threatens to destroy them should Israel fall into like 
idolatry : see 2 Kings xvii, 32, 33. 

33. And will draw out a sword after you. And I will 
also pursue you there with a drawn sword. — Dathe. 

34, 35. Then shall tJie land enjoy her sabbaths. Rosen- 
muUer, after Aben Ezra, renders it, Then shall the land 
repay her sabbaths. Houbigant observes, that from Saul 
to the Babylonish captivity, are about 490 years, during 
which there were 70 sabbaths of years, the period of the 
captivity : see Dr. A. Clarke. Dathe observes, that it is 
not obscurely predicted here, that the law of the sabbatical 
year would be neglected by the Israelites. 

41. Accept of the punishment of their iniquity, i. e. 
acquiesce in it, as of the righteous judgment of God. 
Dathe renders it, Mourn over the iniquity of their sins. 

42, 43. Dathe renders these verses, ** But I will remember 
the covenant entered into with Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham, 
yea, I will remember the land, which, left by them, shall 
enjoy her sabbaths whilst she lieth desolate ; but they shall 
bear the punishment of their sins, because that (propterea 
quod) they despised my judgments, and rejected my sta- 
tutes." RosenmuUer observes, that the Hebrew particle 
being repeated, because, even because, appears to signify, 
that for this reason alone would the Israelites be miserable, 
because they would not observe the laws given to them. 

44. It is (says Fagius, in his notes upon the paraphrase 
of Onkelos on this passage) wonderful how much our Jews 
at this very time console themselves from this passage, 
promising to themselves a certain liberation firom the state 
of servitude, with which they are now oppressed. — Rosenm. 

45. For their sakes, or for them, or in their behalf. 
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2. When a man shall make a singular vow, or when a 
man shall have separated a vow, i.e. when a man shall 
have set apart by a vow himself, or any one belonging to 
him, or a beast, (ver. 9,) or his house, (ver. 14,) or field, 
(ver. 17,) unto the Lord. The persons shall he for the 
Lord by thy estimation , or according to thy estimation the 
persons shall be for the Lord. It shall be allowed to the 
offerers themselves to redeem the persons according to the 
following valuation, and probably they were required so to 
redeem them if they were not wanted for the service of the 
sanctuary. As the priests and Levites were set apart for 
the service of the sanctuary, those who were thus devoted 
by vow could only be employed in low and laborious ser- 
vices. Numbers would not be needed, and therefore they 
were allowed to be redeemed at a fixed valuation. 

3, 7. Taking the shekel at 3^., a man, from twenty to 
sixty, was valued at £7 10^.; a woman, of the same age, 
at £4 IO5. ; a boy, from five to twenty, at £3 ; a girl, of 
the same age, at £1 10«. ; a male child, 155. ; a female, 9^. ; 
a man, above sixty, £2 5s, ; a woman, £1 10^. 

11, 13. If it was not an animal fit for sacrifice, it was to 
be valued, whether it were good or bad, i. e. according to 
its real value, and sold ; the owner paying a fifth more than 
the valuation, to prevent his being disposed, rather to redeem 
it, than let the priest have it, says Maimonides. 

16. Some part. These words are also supplied by Dathe, 
and most others. According to the seed thereof; according 
to the quantity of seed required to be sowed upon it. A 
homer of barley -seed, at fifty shekels of silver. The homer 
is nine bushels, three gallons, and five pints, about enough to 
sow two acres and a half; and taking the shekel at 3s. this 
would be three pounds an acre for a forty-two years' lease- 
hold — the time from jubilee to jubilee, deducting the sab- 
baths. 

20. Or if he have sold, i. e. the priest, 

21. As a field devoted : see ver. 28. 

28, 29. This passage has appeared to some to counte- 
nance human sacrifices; but, as Michaelis says, Against 
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no other sort of idolatry are the Mosaic laws so rigorous as 
against this: see chap, xviii, 21; xx, 1 — 5; Deut. xii, 
30, 31 ; xviii, 10 ; Psa. cvi, 37, 38 ; Jer. vii, 31 ; Ezek. 
xvi, 20, 21. Michaelis says again. Nor has Moses pro- 
hibited the consecration of enemies and malefactors to God; 
on the contrary, his own law includes an appropriate term 
for it, viz. Cherem, that which is consecrated ; and its de- 
nominative, Hacharem, to consecrate : Laws of MoseSy 
iv, 18, 26 ; see Numb, xxi, 2, 3. 

30. See Numb, xviii, 21, 31. The tythes mentioned, 
Deut. xiv, 22 — 29, are the second tythes. 

32. Passeth under the rod. The Jews explain this by 
a mode used in tything : The herd, or flock, to be tythed, 
being folded, the owner stood by, with a rod dipped in 
some colour, and marked the tenth animal as the flock was 
told out. Dathe explains it, as applying to what is put 
under the crook of the shepherd, i. e. under his custody or 
care. 

33. The meaning of this verse is this, — In taking the 
tythe it was not to be enquired, whether the sheep thus 
selected were good or bad, nor were they to be changed ; 
for if any change was made, they must both be sacred 
to the Lord, nor was there to be any redemption allowed. 
^Rosentn. 
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THE TITLE OF ALL THE BOOKS OF THE PENTATEUCH IS 
TAKEN IN OUR VERSION FROM THE GREEK OF THE SEP- 
TUAGINT, BUT THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK IS THE ONLY 
ONE WHICH HAS BEEN TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH. 

CHAP. I. 

1 . The tabernacle was reared up on the first day of the 
first month, in the second year. The transactions related 
in Leviticus took place, therefore, during that month, while 
the Israelites were encamped at Mount Sinai : £xod. xl. 

2. The order in which the IsraeUtes were arranged was, 

1. Tribes. 

2. Families. 

3. Households. 

4. Individuals. 

See Josh, vii, 14, 18: Tribe, Judah; Family, Zerah; 
Household, Zabdi ; Individual, Achan. 

3. By their armies. By companies, turmas. — Rosenm. 
This may partly account for the census being in round 

numbers; the tribes being all in hundreds, except Gad, 
which has an odd fifty. 

14. Deuel, or Reuel: chap, ii, 14. 

18. Declared their pedigrees, i. e. they shewed their 
parentage, or what family they were of. — Rosenm. Every 
tribe gave an account of the families in it ; every family 
what houses were in it ; and every house what number of 
males were in it, and of what age ; and such were numbered 
who were twenty years old and upwards. — Gill. 

24. Gad seems taken here, because that tribe pitched 
their tents by Reuben and Simeon : see chap, ii, 10, 14. 
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27, 33, 35. Judah and Joseph, in conformity with the 
prophecy of Jacob, bear the preeminence in numbers: Gen. 
xlix, 8—12, 22—26. 

46. This being the same result as that of the census 
taken when the half shekel atonement-money was levied, 
(Exod. xxxviii, 26,) has led some to suppose, that there 
was but one census taken, and that both accounts speak 
of the same; but in addition to what is stated verse 3, 
Rosenmuller suggests, that Moses arranged the men in 
companies of hundreds and tens, leaving out the super- 
numeraries, and that numbering only the former, he left 
the latter for the purpose of filling up vacancies that might 
occur by death, or oUier causes. 

This census shews an immense increase of the 70 persons 
who went down to Egypt about 215 years before; for 
reckoning that these males, 20 years old and upwards, fit 
for war, were one-fourth part of the whole population, we 
have a population doubling itself about every 14 years, 
which is nearly twice as fast as in the northern states of 
America, and this, notwithstanding the Israelites latterly 
suffered so much oppression from the Egyptians. 

47. The Levites were not included in the census^ which 
makes the increase still more surprising. 
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2. Far off, A considerable space intervened between 
them and the tabernacle, in token of reverence. Every 
thing was done to inspire awe in the minds of the people. 

This chapter regulates the order of the encampment and 
of the march of the Israelites. Wonderful must have been 
the appearance of between three and four millions of human 
beings thus marching through the desert of Arabia, guided 
by the cloud, fed by the manna, and bearing the ark of the 
covenant of their God. Including the non-military persons, 
it is calculated the encampment must have been at least 
12 miles in circumference. For much curious information 
on this subject see Dr. A. Clarke, who has translated 
8heuchzer's description of the camp ; and see also Harness 
Introduction, 
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The whole anny of the Israelites was diyided into fonr 
parts, each of which had its standard. The standards of the 
separate tribes and families were minor standards, like those 
of the separate cohorts in the Roman armies. — Rasenm. 
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1. These also are the generations of Aaron, Aaron 
appears to have been reckoned before Moses, and his sons 
to have been mentioned by name, while those of Moses 
are passed over in silence; because the priesthood con- 
ferred honour on the descendants of Aaron, while those of 
Moses only ranked among the other Levites, without any 
peculiar dignity. Perhaps the priesthood was denied to 
the sons of Moses, because they were the ofepring of a 
Midianitish woman. — Le Clerc. And Moses, The sons 
of Moses are not mentioned here, but in 1 Chron. xxiii, 
14, 17. 

4. In the sight of^ or together with him. 

7. And the charge of the whole congregation^ Le. to do 
the service of the children of Israel in ihe tabemade of the 
congregation: see chap, viii, 19. For the particulars of 
the Levites* office, see 1 Chron. xxiii, 28, 32. 

10. Priest's office. This was distinct from the Levite^s, 
and consisted in offering upon the altar of burnt ofiering 
and incense, and in the work of the place most holy, and ' 
in making an atonement for Israel : see 1 Chron. vi, 49. 

The stranger was one who was neither a priest nor a 
Levite. As the Levite was not allowed to interfere with 
the office of the priest, so neither was the priest to interfere 
with the office of the Levite. So Uzzah, the priest, was 
punished for touching the ark, which it was the office of 
the Levites to carry : 2 Sam. vi, 3 — 7. — 'Rosewn, 

11, 13. See chap, viii, 5, adfinem, 

5tA, The chief of the house of the father of the Ger- 
shoniies. The chiefe of the tribe are called, heads of the 
houses of their fat hers j i. e. of the tribes : see chap, i, 4. 
The chiefe of the Levites were chiefs only of families : see 
ver. 15. 
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• 

25. The tabernacle and the tent. The Gershonites had 
the care of the curtains and hangings ; the Mararites of. 
the wood and metal parts of the tabernacle : ver. 36, 37. 

26. And the cards of it, i. e. of the tabernacle ; for the 
Mararites had charge of the cords of the court : ver. 37. 

27. The family of the Amramites. Moses and Aaron 
were the sons of Amram, but the sons of Moses only were 
included here, for Aaron and his sons were separated to 
sanctify the most holy things : 1 Chron. xxiii, 13, 17. 

31. The hanging, i.e. the vail: Exod. xxvi, 31. 

32. Chief over the chief of the Levites, i. e. over the 
three chiefs. 

38. For the charge of the children of Israel: see 
ver. 7. 

39. 22,000. This number is 300 less than the aggregate 
amount of the numbers stated, ver. 22, 28, 34. Rosen- 
muUer, and Dr. A. Clarke, following Kennicott, and others, 
think there is a copyist's error of 300 in the text of this 
verse; but Ainsworth, Patrick, Gill, Purver, and Scott, 
are satisfied with the Talmudical interpretation, — that the 
300 were the first-bom of the Levites themselves, who 
being by the general law, (Exod. xiii, 2, 11, 12,) already 
devoted to God, could not be a ransom for the first-born 
of others. 

43. 22,273. In a population of upwards of three miUions, 
this has appeared to many too small a number of first-born 
sons; they have, therefore, explained Exod. xiii, 2, as 
referring to the future and not to the present, so that only 
such male children as were bom (primo-geniti) after that 
precept, were to be numbered; but, 1st, 22,273 first-bora 
males, a month old and upwards, in the year that had elapsed 
since the passover, would suppose (allowing for the deaths 
of children) from 70 to 80 thousand marriages in that year 
alone; — ^2nd, ver. 13 of this chap, and chap, viii, 17, seem 
to embrace the first-bom at the time of the passover ; for, 
inasmuch as God smote the first-born of the Egyptians, but 
spared those of the Israelites, they (the then passed over) 
became his, and were sanctified to his use ; — 3rd, Taking 
into consideration the vast increase of the Israelites in 
Egypt, and that polygamy was practised among them, it 
is not too much, perhaps, to suppose that the families of 
the Israelites amounted to fifteen, or more souls each. 
, Admitting this to have been the case, that only the first- 
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bora, of the first taken wife, constituted a primo^enitus in 
a family, that no more than one femily in four had such 
a primo-genitus in it a month old and upwards, and that 
half the children born died under a month old, the primo- 
geniti, both of the Israelites generally, and of the Levites, 
(taking them at 300,) would amount to about the numbers 
stated in the text. 



CHAP. IV. 

3, 23, 30, 35, 39. From thirty years old; in chap, 
viii, 24, it is, from twenty and Jive years old. It is sup- 
posed, that at 25 the Levites were admitted to some lighter 
services, but not to the porterage of the burdens when 
packed, this service being often very laborious. In David's 
time, when the tabernacle was set up, more persons would 
be wanted, and the labour was then lighter. 

5. Shall take down. This is beautifully appUed as an 
image of death, if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, 2 Cor. v, 1 — 4; but it might be better 
rendered, either, this earthly tabernacle house^ or the 
earthly hoxise, even this tabernacle ; and see Ainsworth on 
ver. 20. 

6,8,11,14. And shall put in the staves thereof: £xod. 
XXV, 14, 15, 27, 28 ; xxx, 4, 5; xxxvii, 1 — 5. 

10, 12. On a bar, or hand-barrow: see Rosenm. 

18. Cut ye not off; cause not to perish by your negh- 
gence. Aaron and his sons were carefully to cover all the 
things, lest they should be carried uncovered by tlie Koha- 
thites, and they themselves should perish in consequence. 
-'"Rosenm* 

27. The sense is — ^before the Gershonites come, all things 
are to be prepared and covered up, and each individual is 
to be instructed in what manner he should perform his 
office in carrying the vessels of the tabernacle. — Rosenm, 

32. By name. It seems as if every part had its pecuhar 
name, as afterwards in Solomon's temple two of the pillars 
were called Jachin and Boaz : 1 Kings vii, 21. — Rosenm, 
An inventory was to be taken of every particular, that 
nothing might be wanting when the tabernacle was set up. 
—Scott. 
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44. It is lemarkable, that the Merarites, the smaUest 
&ni3y of the Levites, see chap, iii, 34, had the largest 
number of males between 30 and 50 years old. 

47. To do the service of the ministry y and the service 
of the burden; to do what needed to be done, and carry 
what must be cairied, as the priests should direcU-^Rosenm, 
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6. Say unto the children of Israel, if a man or woman 
hath defrauded another, and hath cleared himself from the 
crime by false swearing, but afterwards is convinced in his 
conscience of his gmh.-^Dathe, and see Rosenm. 

8. The 6th, 7^1, and 8th verses of this chapter are a 
repetition of Lev. vi, 1 — 4, with an addition providing for the 
case of the injured party bemg dead, without next of kin. 

10. It shall be free to everv man to give his hallowed 
things to whatever priest he will. — Dathe, and so Rosenm. 
and see Deut. xviii, 3 — 5. 

15. Not of fine flour, as Lev. v, 11, but a coarser offer- 
ing, because those who presented it invoked not the favour 
of God, but the avenging of wickedness. — Rosenm. 

18. The bitter water that causeth the curse. The water 
just mentioned, and which was probably called bitter, from 
its direful effects upon a guilty woman : ver. 27. 

19. Free, 8^c. ; free from the effects of the water. 

21. An oath of cursing , i.e. involving a curse on the 
guilty. Make thee a curse and an oath ; accursed accord- 
ing to the oath taken, or let this be the form of an oath used 
by the people. If I have done so and so, let me be accursed, 
as such a woman. — Gill, from Jarchi, 

22. Amen, amen. The first instance of these words, 
which signify, fiat, fiat — ^let it be done, let it be so. May 
thy prayer be ratified, so may it be ; thus may it happen to 
me as thou sayest, if I sinned against my husband. — 
Rosenm. 

23. The priest having written the curse on a piece of 
parchment, (which was called a book,) washed off the 
writing immediately with some of the bitter water, letting 
it run off into the rest of it, so that the accused seemed to 
drink the curse. 

2 B 
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31. The sense of this passage seems to be, that when 
a man had any ground for his suspicion and jealousy, and 
proceeded as the law directs, whether his wife was guilty 
or not, no sin was chargeable on him, or blame to be laid 
to him, or punishment to be inflicted on him. — Gill. 

The singular institution appointed in this chapter, pro- 
bably gave rise to the numerous methods of trial by oraeal, 
found among all nations. This direct appeal to a heart- 
searching God, to detect and punish secret guilt, clearly 
shews the divine origin of the laws of Moses. 
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2. Shall separate themselves, Sfc, ; shall consecrate them- 
selves to the Lord, by making the vow of a Nazarite. — 
Dathe. See Lev. xxvii, 2, where the word translated, 
making a singular vow, is the same as that here translated, 
separate themselves. The word Nazarite is from the He- 
brew nazar, to separate, and signifies a separated person. 
The law here given, (ver. 4, 5, 12, 13, 20,) applies to the 
case of persons separating themselves by a solemn dedica- 
tion to the service of the Lord for a limited time; but 
Samson, Samuel, John the Baptist, and probably oUiers, 
were separated to the Lord for life. 

3. Vinegar of wine ; fermented wine. — Dr. A, Clarke, 
7. The consecration, 8^c. ; the hair consecrated, or sepa- 
rated to his God, is upon his head. — Rosenm, and Dathe, 

9. Die, Sfc. : Such a person was unclean seven days : 
see Numb, xix, 14, 19. 

11. Sinned by the dead; transgressed the ceremonial 
law by that pollution. And shall hallow, S;c, ; shall con- 
secrate his hair anew to God, from that day. 

12. And he shall, Sfc, ; from that eighth day he shall 
begin again to number the days he had before consecrated 
himself a Nazarite, the days that preceded the defilement 
not being reckoned : see Rosenm, 

15. And their meat offering, SfC, i. e. those of the 
three victims, mentioned ver. 14 : see Lev. vii, 12 ; Numb. 
XV, 1 — 4. 

19. See Lev. vii, 31, 32. 
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21. Beside that that his hand shall get ; beside that 
which, according to his ability, he may offer, of his own 
accord, to the Lord. — Rosenm. and Dathe, Hence it may 
be gathered, that the Nazarite's vow was not that of a poor 
man. From Acts xxi, 23 — 27, it appears indeed that the 
rich sometimes gave for the poor those gifts which were to 
be offered beside the sacrifices. — Rosenm. 

It appears from Maimonides, that a man might become 
a Nazarite in behalf of another. "If he say, upon me be 
half the oblations of a Nazarite, then he bringeth half the 
oblations by what Nazarite he will, and that Nazarite 
payeth his offerings out of that which is his." By this, says 
Mr. Ainsworth, we may see the reason of what James said 
to Paul: Acts xxi, 23 — 27. For though Paul had not 
vowed a Nazarite's vow himself, he might contribute with 
them, and partake of their charges about the sacrifices : 
see Ainsworth and Dr. A. Clarke. 

24, 26. Commentators seem at a loss for words to ex- 
press how fully every temporal and spiritual blessing is 
comprehended in the language and spirit of this most 
beautiful benediction. 

27. Put my name, Sfc. Ainsworth says, this refers to 
the manner of the priest, who lifted up his hands towards 
the people, (Lev. ix, 22,) as a sign the name and blessing 
of the Lord was put upon them. 
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9. The Kohathites' duty was, to carry upon their shoul- 
ders the ark, table, candlestick, altar, and vessels of the 
sanctuary : see chap, iv, 4 — 15. 

13, 17. The offerings of all the twelve princes were the 
same, and are described in the Hebrew text in the same 
identical words. 

89. To speak with him; that he might consult him; 
viz. Jehovah; who, without doubt, is intended, as the 
words which follow, and the text itself, clearly prove. 
There are many other passages in which the pronouns 
affixed refer to a name not expressed, but easily understood 
by the cont&xt.-^Ros€nm. 
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2. When thou lightest^ ^c. When thou settesf up the 
lamps y the seven lamps shall shine before the face of the 
candlestick, i. e. enlighten all the room that is opposite to 
it ; for there were no windows in the sanctuary, and there- 
fore these lamps were lighted. — Pat. 

4. See Exod. xxv, 31, 37. 

7. Water of purifying : Heb. — Water of sins. This 
was prepared as described, chap. xix. 

10. The children of Israel shall put. Some of the 
elders in the name of the children of Israel, and acting as 
their representatives. 

19. Had the Israelites themselves approached to the 
sanctuary, they might have easily sinned in some respect, 
and thus have contracted guilt. Therefore the Levites, 
who, in their stead, entered the sanctuary, saved the Israel- 
ites from suffering any plague. — Rosenm, 

21. See chap, xix, 19. 

24. See chap, iv, 3. 

26. They who had attained the age of fifty, ministered; 
that is in lighter matters, with their brethren. To keep 
the charge. By charge , is intended, keeping the watches, 
and guarding, overlooking, providing, and mending the 
things with which they were entrusted, and for which their 
feebler age sufficed. But by service , is meant the more 
weighty ministration, as carrying the larger victims, the 
vessels of the tabernacle, and the wood, and the other 
laborious parts of the service, from which those who had 
attained the age of fifty were not debarred but exempt. — 
Rosenm. 



CHAP. IX. 



L Moses, who had advanced in his history as far at the 
second month, returns to the first, that the law concerning 
those persons who could not celebrate the passover at the 
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appointed time might be made known, together with the 
circumstances to which the law would be applicable. What 
is here recorded took place, therefore, before the census 
made in the second month : see chap, i, 2, and following. 
— Rosentn. 

6. Defiled by the dead body of a man ; because they 
had been present at a funeral. — Rosenm, 

13. Shall be cut off. This was sometimes executed by 
banishment, but is here doubtless to be understood of a 
cutting off by death, for that was the punishment of those 
who knowingly transgressed any precept belonging to the 
sacred service. — Rosenm, 

14. A stranger^ i. e. if circumcised : see Exod. xii, 
43, 49. 

15. The tent of the testimony, i. e. the west end of the 
tabernacle, where the ark of the testimony was. 

19. Kept the charge of the Lord; they observed the 
holy worship. The sense of the passage is, that when the 
Israelites halted many days in one place, then they erected 
the tabernacle, and observed the holy rites ; but if they 
halted only for a short time, then the tabernacle was not 
set up. — Dathe. 
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2. Two trumpets, i. e. one for each priest, ver. 8 ; but 
see 2 Chron. v, 12, 13, by which it appears, that as the 
priests increased, each had a trumpet. 

3. All the assembly : see Lev. viii, 3. 

5. An alarm ; a sharp broken sound. — Rosenm, 

7. But ye shall not sound an alarm; an even smooth 

continuous sound, not broken and abrupt, like the sound 

of alarm . — Rosenm, 

10. In the days of your gladness, i. e. in which they 
rejoice, holding feasts and festivals. This was done on the 
feast days, on the new moons, and on public solemnities — 
as when the temple was built and dedicated by Solomon, 
2 Chron. v, 12, 13; when it was rebuilt, Ezra iii, 10, 11, 
&c. — Rosenm, 

1 1 . The IsraeUtes resided at Mount Sinai nearly a year : 
Exod. xix, 1. 

2 B 2 
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21. They did set up^ i.e. the Genhonites and Mara* 
ritesy who preceded the Kohathites, that they might have 
time to erect the tahemade before the latter came up, who 
liore what was to be put in it : see Rosenm, 

29. Father-in-law ; more correctly relative, — Ro$enm, 
and see Exod. ii, 18. 

31. Thou knowest how we are to encamp in the wUder^ 
ness, i. e. the most suitable places for pitdiing the tents ; 
for in Arabia, where the scarcity of water, and the ambus- 
cades of rapacious hordes might easily occasion gpreat diffi- 
culties, it was of the utmost importance to be acquainted 
with the best places for encamping. And thou mayest be 
to us instead of eyes, i. e. our guide in the wilderness ; 
that this is the meaning of the phrase, see Job xxix, 15. 
Hobab, being himself a Midianite, and having often wan- 
dered Uirough the wilderness with his flocks, was perfectly 
acquainted with all the places where pasture and water 
were to be found, and which are generally kept secret by 
the Arabs: see note, Gen. xvi, 7. Hobab, therefore, 
could point out these places, and the situation and manner 
best suited for encamping at the different stations, and thus 
in various ways he might instruct and assist the Israelites. 
For although the Israelites were to follow the cloud as their 
leader, it only pointed out the tract and line to be occu- 
pied, and the times for marching and encamping, while 
many things were left to the direction of human prudence. 
^Rosenm, 

32. It seems that Hobab yielded to this affectionate 
entreaty : see Judges iv, 11. 

33. Went before them. From the 21st verse, and else- 
where, it seems that the ark was always borne in the centre 
of the army ; but the cloud rising over it, and directing the 
way of the Israelites, it might be said to go before them, 
as it preceded thus, by its motion, that of Uie whole army. 
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1. The fire of the Lord; his hot thunderbolts ; or, the 
hot wind of the desert. 

And consumed the uttermost parts of the camp ; where 
the mixed multitude was. Tlie lightning set on fire the 
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bushes and shrubs oommon in the desert, so that the fire 
could not easily be extinguished, but running hither and 
thither would quickly consume many tents.--' ^o^enm. 

4. The mixt multitude: see Exod. xii, 38. 

Fell a lusting ; longed exceedingly. Heb. — Desired a 
desire. The Israelites had brought out of Egypt flocks 
and herds, but they were prohibited from eating the flesh 
of these while on their journey, except at the sacrificial 
feasts : see Lev. xvii, 1 — 7. — Rosenm. 

7. Bdellium; a whitish wax, like gum, exuding in 
drops from a tree, the species of which botanists are not 
agreed upon. 

8. As the taste of fresh oil, or as cakes made with fresh 
oil : see Rosenm. and Dathe. 

9. The manna fell upon it, or with it. — Rosenm, 

16, 17. Those who were chosen by the advice of Jethro 
(see Exod. xviii, 13, 26) were to aid in judging the people. 
The seventy now appointed were to bear the burden of the 
people with Moses, i. e. to aid him in the government ; for 
which purpose God endued them with a portion of the 
same gifts and graces, he had before imparted unto Moses, 
to fit him for his office : see ver. 25, 26. Moses does not 
speak of the difliculty and multiplicity of the aflairs he had 
to manage, but of the disposition of the people to murmur 
and rebel, which he alone was not able to withstand. He 
therefore needed men who should possess such influence 
and authority over the people, that, by the respect in which 
they were held, they might be able to restrain them when 
tumultuous, and recall them to their duty. — Rosenm. 

18. Sanctify yourselves; strive that ye may be pure 
and undefiled. — Kosenm. 

25. They prophesied. Prophesying was not only a 
foretelling of things to come, but sometimes a declaring of 
the word of God unto the people, see Exod. vii, 1 ; Gen. 
XX, 7 ; and sometimes a singing of praises unto God, 
1 Chron. xxv, 1,3: see Ainsworth, 

In this place, where the mention is of a sudden agitation 
of mind in the LXX elders, the word employed seems to 
signify that those persons, quite unexpectedly, and for the 
purpose of appeasing the sedition, exhorted the people that 
they should be mindful of their duty towards God and the 
people ; which interpretation is strongly confirmed by what 
we read in ver. 29. And did not cease, i. e. from that day 
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they ceased not to be prophets. — Rosenm, Or the words 
may be rendered, — They added no more, i. e. they prophe- 
sied not, save on that day only. 

26. They were of them that were written^ i. e. in the 
Ust of the seventy. 

29. See James iv, 5, and 1 Cor. xiv, 5. 

31. Two cubits high, RosenmuUer thinks the Hebrew 
indicates, that there were little heaps of quails of this 
height, scattered about here and there. The Vulgate ren- 
ders it, that the quails flew this height above the ground. 

32. Ten homers ; about 60 pints. 

And they spread them all abroad; dried them in the 
sun or sand. 
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1 . The term Ethiopian is in the original Cushite. Most 
commentators take the wife, here mentioned, to be Zippo- 
rah ; but RosenmuUer says this cannot be, for — 1st. Moses 
was married to Zipporah forty years before ; 2nd. She was 
not an Ethiopian, but a Midianite ; and the Cushites and 
Midianites could not be the same, because the Cushites 
descended from Ham, the Midianites from Abraham : Gen. 
X, 6 ; XXV, 2. RosenmuUer thinks it more probable that 
Moses (Zipporah being dead) had married a Cushite, i. e. 
an Ethiopian woman, and that there being two Ethiopias, 
the one African, the same as is now called Ethiopia, and 
the other, part of Arabia Felix; itis most likely Moses* 
wife was of the latter Ethiopia, since the former was far 
off, and hostile to the Israelites, and the inhabitants of a 
black complexion; and tliat Aaron and Miriam were 
angry with Moses, because he had married a foreigner, 
although it was only forbidden to the Israelites to marry 
a Canaanite. 

2. Miriam and Aaron seem (as RosenmuUer says) to 
wish it to be understood that they disapproved of this mar- 
riage, not of their own authority, but by counsel from 
heaven ; since they, as well as Moses, had a knowledge of 
things, by Divine communication; — and see Dathe, who 
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sajSy this is fiirther shewn by ver. 6, 7, 8, where God de- 
clares the difference between the revelations with which 
Moses was honoured, and those of other prophets. 

3. Rosenmuller and Eichhom represent this as a gloss, 
inserted by another hand and not by Moses; but there 
appears no need for this. The sacred writers speak with 
simplicity and fidelity of their own characters : see Matt, 
xi, 29; xxi, 5; 2 Cor. xi, 5, 6, 10, 22; xii, 11, 12. 
Ainsworth, and after him Dr. A. Clarke, says, the word 
translated, meek, hath affinity with affliction, and the 
Doctor would translate it depressed^ or afflicted, 

6. These words clearly signify; firstr—that Aaron and 
Miriam were not to regard all their thoi^hts and judg- 
ments as Divine revelations ; and further — that there was 
a great difference between the revelations made to them, 
and those made to Moses. — Rosenm. 

7. Mv servant Moses is not such a prophet; it is not 
80 with him. To him, as to a most faithful servant, have 
I committed all my house, i. e. my people, the entire ad- 
ministration of the republic. — Rosenm. See the contrast 
between Moses and Christ, Heb. iii, 1 — 6. 

8. The various appearances of the Lord to Moses, and 
particularly that recorded in Exod. xxxiii, 20, 23, seem 
alluded to here, and see Psa. xvii, 15. 

10. Aaron, in honour of the priesthood, was spared. 

14. Spit in her face. If she had provoked her father to 
such an expression of his anger, she would not surely have 
dared to approach him for seven days ; so, having incurred 
the Divine displeasure, and been punished with a loath- 
some disease, sne should be excluded from the camp seven 
days. — -Rosenm, 
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2. See Deut. i, 19, 24. 

17. Get you up this way southward, i. e. by the south- 
em coast ; not with reference to the camp, whose northern 
side was turned towards Palestine, but to Palestine itself; 
the southern part of which was commonly called the south : 
see Gen. xiii, 1. — Rosenm, 
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21. Rehob; a city not far from Sidon, the north-west 
extremity of Canaan. 

22. The Israelites living in Goshen, near Zoan, or Tunis, 
would well know its history : see Rosenm, 

23. Bunches of grapes, of ten and twelve pounds weight 
and upwards, are mentioned hy travellers in Palestine. The 
branch was probably borne on a staff by two persons, to 
keep the grapes from bruising. 

28. The cities are walled, and very great; so they 
appeared to the spies, who were accustomed to dwell not 
in cities, but in huts ; but in truth they were very small, 
since 22,000 Levites inhabited 48 cities of that kind; 
and if we double that number, to allow for the women who 
are not reckoned, each city scarcely contained a thousand 
inhabitants. The spies seem also craftily to have magnified 
the size of the cities, in order that they might deter the 
people from endeavouring to take them. — Rosenm. 

31. For they are stronger than we. This cannot be 
understood of the number of fighting men ; for the Canaan- 
ites certainly had not, like the Hebrews, an army of 600,000 
men ; but the Israelites, who had been brought up in 
Egyptian slavery and effeminacy, were weak and timid. 
'-^Rosenm. 

32. A land that eateth up, Sfc. Le Clerc, and Rosen- 
muller, suppose that the Canaanites were obliged to be 
continually prepared against the attacks of the Syrians, 
Arabians, Egyptians, Philistines, and Edomites, who laid 
waste their borders, and that this is what is here intended : 
see Rosenm. The report of a strong people, walled cities, 
and giants, ver. 28, 33, favours this interpretation; and 
see the language of chap, xiv, 9 ; Lev. xxvi, 38 ; Ezek. 
xxxvi, 13. 

33. There we saw the giants. It does not follow that 
they were really giants. They were only of larger stature 
than the generality of the Israelites. The account of the 
spies was doubtless given with intent to subdue still farther 
the fearfiil spirit of ^e Israelites. — Rosenm, 
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CHAP. XIV. 

17. Let the power of my Lord be great; let these 
nations know that thy power is great, by the salvation of 
thy people. 

18. See Exod. xxxiv, 7, and note. 

252. Have tempted me now these ten times. 1st. At 
the shore of the Red Sea: Exod. xiv, 11, 12. 2nd. At 
Mara : Exod. xv, 23, 24. 3rd. In the wilderness of Sm : 
Exod. xvi, 2. 4th and 5th. About the manna twice : 
Exod. xvi, 20, 27, 28. 6th. At Rephidim : Exod. xvii, 
1,2,3. 7th. At Horeb : Exod. xxxii, 8. 8th. At Tabera : 
Numb, xi, 1 — 3. 9th. At Kibroth Hattavah : Numb, xi, 
4, 34. 10th. At Kadeshbarnea, as here related. To 
tempt God, is to doubt his providence. To deny any thing 
can be done by him, until it is actually seen, — not to believe 
in God, until his power is experienced. Hence the Israel- 
ites sinned in distrusting the power of God. — Rosenm, 

24. See Joshua xiv, 6,15; and see ver. 30 of this chap, 
where Joshua is included. Had another spirit : he doubted 
not my power, nor murmured as the rest of the people did. 
— Rosenm, 

25. Now the Amalekites and the Canaanites dwelt in 
the valley. These words being read without a parenthesis^ 
in conjunction with those that follow, are very plain, being 
thus translated. Both the Amalekites and the Canaanites 
dwell in the valley ; that is, at present lie in wait for you 
at the bottom of the other side of the mountain. — Pat,, 
and so in the main, Rosenm. 

33. And bear your whoredoms; bear the punishment 
of your idolatry and rebellion ; and see Lev. xvii, 7. 

34. And ye shall know my breach of promise. The 
word translated, breach of promise, occurs only here, and 
Job xxxiii, 10, where it is translated, to find occasion 
against any one : see Poli. Synopsis. It may be trans- 
lated, my anger, or my vengeance. The sense (says Rosen- 
muller) is. And ye shall know what it is when I arise against 
any one. Dathe renders it, And ye shall know my anger. 
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37. Before the Lord^ i. e. before the tabernacle of the 
assembly. Those seditious men appear to have been slain by 
the command of Moses, before the tabernacle. — Rosenm, 



CHAP. XV. 

2. The land of your habitations^ i. e. Palestine. It 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to procure meal, oil, 
and wine, in the wilderness, sufficient for meat and drink 
offerings, to accompany all the sacrifices after-mentioned. 

4. Meat offering. Those appointed Lev. ii, were sepa- 
rate and entire offerings. The meat offerings here mentioned 
are in addition to a burnt offering, or sacrifice of a bullock, 
ram lamb, or kid, and to be offered with them. 

12. According to the number^ i.e. of victims. Some 
understand this verse thus, ''These things are to be ob- 
served by you in respect of each, according to the number 
of those by whom the meat offerings, and drink offerings 
are made," i. e. there shall be the same number of meat 
offerings, and drink offerings as of persons offering sacri- 
fices. Others read it, '' The same number that ye prepare 
for the one, ye shall prepare for the other," i. e. ye shall 
bring as many meat offerings and drink offerings as ye 
shall sacrifice beasts, so that no sacrifice shall be made 
without a meat offering and a drink offering. — Rosenm, 

16. This seems to be so often repeated, in order that the 
Hebrews might understand that it was not lawiul, either 
for themselves or strangers within Israelitish confines, to 
perform divine service with any other rites than those en- 
joined by Moses, lest the strangers should, by their ex- 
ample, draw off the Hebrews from the Mosaic form of 
worship. — Rosenm, 

19 — ^21. The oblation before prescribed, seems to have 
been a general acknowledgment from the people at large; 
but this was an oblation from every one that reaped a 
harvest, who was required, previous to tasting it hunself, 
to offer a portion of dough, as a heave offering to the Lord. 
^^Scotty and see Lev. xxiii, 15 — 21. 

22, 26. This law differs from Lev. iv, 13, 14. Outram 
thinks, The bullock was to be offered under that law when 
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the whole congregation of Israel, though in other respects 
retaining their own rites, and following the worship of the 
true God, yet led away by one common error, transgressed, 
without knowing it, some prohibitory precept. The kid for 
a sin offering, accompanied with a bullock for a burnt offer- 
ing, (see ver. 24,) Outram says, he apprehends to have 
been required, when the people, neglecting their ancient 
rites, and unmindful of the Divine laws (which often hap- 
pened under wicked kings) were seduced into strange 
worship. What is recorded, 2 Chron. xxviii, 24; xxix, 
3, 21, 24, Outram thinks adds much probability to his 
opinion : see Outram, D. i, chap, xiv, § 2, 

27, 28. See Lev. iy, 27, 28. 

30, 31. See chap, ix, 13; and Gen. xvii, 14. 

34. What should he done to Aim, i.e. what kind of 
capital punishment should be inflicted; for it had been 
declared, he that did any work on the sabbath-day should 
surely be put to death : see Exod. xxxi, 15. 

35. So heavy a punishment was inflicted for the violation 
of the sabbath, because the example might easily be fol- 
lowed, and at length the sabbath (that memorial of the 
creation) would be entirely neglected. — Rosenm, 

38. The conjecture of Le Clerc is not improbable, that 
the blue threads, or ribbon, had a reference to the blue or 
violet tunic of the high priest, and that the colour was de- 
signed to admonish the Hebrews, that they were to be a 
sacerdotal people, all devoted to God : see Exod xix, 6. 
— Rosenm, 

39. This means something more than what is mentioned 
in the preceding verses; namely, a moveable sign, which 
so manifests itself by a tremulous motion, that it naturally 
attracts the eye of the wearer, and strikes his mind. So 
Moses himself explains it, adding. And ye shall look 
upon ity and remember the commandments of the Lord, 
and do them. — Rosenm, 

By the institution of God, the fringe was made unto 
them a religious sign to help their memories, and to further 
their sanctification. — Ainsworth, Probably our Lord wore 
these fringes : see Matt, ix, 20, where the word translated, 
hem, is more probably /nn^e. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

1. Now Korah took. But what he took, interpreters 
have had great difficulty in understanding. Some have sup- 
posed, companions of his crime : others explain it in rela- 
tion to himself, that he took, or betook himself, to one part 
of the camp, i. e. that he departed from Moses, and sepa- 
rated from the whole assembly of Israel, because he pro- 
posed to raise a sedition. Dathe, with whom Michaelis 
agrees, interprets the verb as signifying, he murmured. 
But we do not hesitate to adopt the interpretation of Moses 
Ben Nachman, who says it signifies, to take counsel. 
Saadias also agrees with this interpretation, and renders it, 
he conspired : see Rosenm. The passage might therefore 
be rendered thus, Now Korah, the son, SfC. conspired 
together with Dathan and Abiram, the sons, ^c. Korah 
was evidently the chief in the rebellion, and the other two 
his principal associates. 

2. Congregation : see Lev. viii, 3. It was to be feared 
that the sedition of these persons, unless forcibly repressed, 
would draw away all the people to their party. God, 
therefore sanctioned, by a most effectual miracle, the autho- 
rity of his vicegerent. — Dathe. 

3. Ye take too much upon you, Moses (ver. 7) retorts 
the accusation in the same words. 

4. Fell upon his face ; that by this homage he might ap- 
pease the seditious, for such an honour was paid to kings 
only. Moses did the same in another sedition : see chap, 
xiv, 5. But the Hebrews say, that he prayed to the Lord 
to shew him what answer he should make to the conspi- 
rators. — Rosenm . 

] 3. Except, SfC. ; Ainsworth renders this literally. That 
thou makest thyself a prince over us, even making thyself 
a prince, 

14. Wilt thou, Sfc; dost thou think to blind us, so 
that none of us shall discern this imposture. — Pat. 

15. Moses says that he had not conducted himself like 
a king, who exacted a tribute from the people ; but that he 
had governed over the Hebrews (gratis) without a reward. 
-'^Rosenm, 
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19. All the congregation. These words signify those 
over whom the 250 men, who had united themselves with 
Korahy were put in command : see ver. 2. — Rosenm, 

22. Those who prayed thus, must surely have believed 
in man's immortality. 

30. The pit. The origmal word signifies, a place under 
the surface of the earth. 

32. And all the men that appertained unto Korah^ 
except his children, who appear to have deserted their 
father, and perished not with him : see chap, xxvi, 1 1 . — 
Rosenm, 



CHAP. xvn. 

6. Twelve rods, and the rod of Aaron, ^c. It being 
expressly stated here, and ver. 2, that there were twelve 
rods, it would seem that Ephraim and Manasseh, the sons 
of Joseph, were, as in Deut. xxvii, 12, reckoned for one 
house, and so say the Jewish commentators; but some 
commentators contend there were twelve rods, beside 
Aaron's. 

12, 13. In the preceding events the Israelites despised 
the chastening of the Lord, and now they fainted when 
rebuked by him, — Scott. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

1 . Bear the iniquity ; bear the punishment, if Grod's 
ordinances, as to the sanctuary and priesthood, were not 
obeyed. 

2. Before the tabernacle of witness ; which was the 
most holy place, where were the ark of the testimony, or 
witness, and the tables of the covenant ; and they might 
be said to minister before that, when they ministered in the 
holy place, which was before it, when they burned incense 
upon the altar of incense, ordered the shewbread, and 
trimmed the lamps of the candlestick, which none but the 
priests, the sons of Aaron, might do. — Gill, 
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3. The Levites might carry the vessels of the sanctuary, 
and the altar when covered, but must not see them : see 
chap, iii, 25, 31, 36 ; iv, 19, 20. 

4. See chap, iii, 7, 8. 

7. And the stranger that cometh nigh shall be put to 
death; as though he said, the right of the priesthood, 
which I have given to you, shall be so confined to you, 
that whosoever shall dare to invade it, as Korah did, shall 
be punished with death. — Rosenm. 

8. See Lev. vii, 34. 

9. Meat offering: see Lev. vi, 14, 18. Sin offering, 
ver. 25, 30. Trespass offering of theirs, which they shall 
render unto me ; these latter words seem intended of the 
trespass offering only : see Lev. vii, 5, 6 ; v, 14, 15, 16. 

10. Most holy place: see Lev. vi, 16. 

1 1 . See Exod. xxix, 24, 28 ; Lev. vii, 30, 34; and notes. 
14. See Lev. xxvii, 21, 28, and notes. 

15 — 18. See Lev. xxvii, 2, 13, 26, and notes. 

19. See Lev. ii, 13; and note. 

20. The priests and Levites possessed houses and lands 
for gardens and pasturage in the suburbs of their cities, 
and they might purchase estates to the year of jubilee ; but 
they had no portion allotted them in the division of the 
land of Canaan. — Scott. 

21. 24. If we consider that the priests constituted the 
order of learned men, that they were the physicians, judges, 
public accountants, (mathematici,) and scribes, who kept 
the genealogical registers of the Israelites, it will not appear 
unjust that they should have had so large a revenue settled 
on them : see Rosenm, 

That the people might not grudge to pay the Levites the 
tythes for their service, he represents them as a heave 
offering, which they offered tp God, in gratitude to him, 
of whom, as the supreme Landlord, they held their land. 
Not that they were heaved up, or waved before the Lord, 
but they were of the same nature with those things that 
were so offered to him, i.e. holy things, separate to his 
uses ; all which are called by the name of terumah. — Pat, 

27. That is, their heave offering should be as acceptable 
to God, as if they had fields and vineyards, threshingfioors 
and winepresses of their own. — Gill. 

28. Thereof i. e. of all their tythes. 
30. See ver. 27. 
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32. Shall bear no sin, by reason of it^ i. e. having 
severed the Lord's heave offerings they might enjoy the rest 
as they pleased. 



CHAP. XIX. 

4. In other sacrifices the blood of the victims was brought 
into the holy place, (Lev. iv, 5, 6, 16, 17 ;) but in this 
sacrifice, because the priest was unclean, (see ver. 8,) the 
blood was sprinkled from a place which was to the east of 
the holy place, towards it. — Rosenm. 

9. For a water of separation ; to be mingled with run- 
ning water, as in ver. 17. 

10. He shall be unclean until the evening. It may 
seem surprising that the ashes of the same heifer should 
both pollute and purify. But it is to be remembered, that 
the flesh of an expiatory victim did pollute, as Moses 
teaches. Lev. xvi^ 26. Hence, therefore, its ashes also pol- 
luted. — Rosennu The victim, it appears, was thought to 
be polluted with the sin, the punishment of which the priest 
had implored might rest on its head. The ashes of this 
victim cleansed die unclean, because they were supposed 
to receive their pollution; and the same also defiled the 
clean, because it could not be supposed that any pollution 
passed from them into the water. — Le Clerc. 

1 1 . This law, while it made those unclean who touched 
the dead body of a man, at the same time made it necessary 
to remove the corpse, lest many should become unclean. 
These Levitical laws, therefore, were wisely adapted to 
provide for the sepulture of bodies, and to preserve the 
air from infection. — Rosenm, 

15. Every open vessel, i.e. every open vessel in a tent, 
where a corpse is. It was wisely ordered, that an open 
vessel, placed in a tent containing a corpse, should be de- 
clared unclean ; for by this means, the impure and noxious 
odour which exhaled from the dead body, was prevented 
from tainting the food or drink contained in the vessel. — 
Rosenm, 

22. And the soul that toucheth it, i. e. that toucheth 
any thing that had been touched by the unclean person. — 
Rosenm, 

2 c 2 
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If the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sancti- 
iieth to the purifying of the flesh : how much more shaU the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered 
himself without spot to God, purge your conscience fiom 
dead works to serve the living God? Heb. ix, 13, 14. 



CHAP. XX. 

1. In the first month, i.e. of the 40th year since the 
departure from Egypt : see ver. 22 — ^29 ; chap, xxxiii, 37, 
38. All the history of the 37 years' sojourn in the wilder- 
ness Moses passes over in silence, either because he regarded 
it as foreign to his design, or because nothing happened dur- 
ing that period which appeared worthy of conmiemoration. 
— JRosenm. 

3. The people murmured, as their fathers had done on a 
like occasion, 39 years before, (Exod. xvii,) and they wished 
they had died, when their brethren died before the Lord, 
as recorded chap, xi, xiv, xvi. 

8. Take the rod, i.e. the rod with which he had per- 
formed the miracles in Egypt, not that of Aaron, as some 
suppose, since it is- expressly called the rod of Moses. — 
Rosenm. 

10. Hear now, S^c, Moses spake thus unadvisedly with 
his lips : see Psa. cvi, 32, 33. 

12. Because ye believed me not, Sfc. The Searcher of 
hearts saw that Moses and Aaron did not exercise that 
exclusive faith in him, that meekness, humility, and conse- 
cration of their efforts to his glory, that he required in his 
agents, and he visited them with his displeasure. 

Commentators have entertained various opinions respect- 
ing the sin of Moses. Some have supposed that he sinned 
in striking the rock with his rod when he had been com- 
manded to speak to it. But why, if the water was to be 
brought out with a word, was he commanded to take his 
rod ? for there was no necessity for that, if the thing was to 
be effected by speech alone. Others conjecture 5iat the 
sin consisted in Moses' striking the rock twice, because, 
on the first occasion, the water did not immediately gush 
out ; and that this repetition indicated a mind full of doubt 
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and impatience at the delay. But it appears to us more 
probable that Moses simied in speaking doubtfully, when 
he ought rather to have admonished the people, that they 
should put their trust in the power of God, who had 
provided for them, on a former occasion, when they had 
been similarly distressed : see Exod. xvii. To sanctify 
me, to signify before all the people, that I was regarded by 
you as holy, and therefore true. It appears, both from 
this verse, and from ver. 24, that Aaron also murmured, 
and doubted the divine power, although Moses does not 
expressly say so. — Rosenm, 

13. He was sanctified in them, God made his power, 
faithfulness, and goodness appear in the eyes of all the 
Israelites by bringing water out of a rock ; and at the same 
time demonstrated his holiness and impartial justice in 
punishing his greatest friends for their unbelief. — Pat, 

14. Esau is Edom : see Gen. xxxvi, 8, 9. 

17. The Hebrews, being prevented by the Canaanites, 
gave over the hope of forcing an entrance into the land on 
that side which is the boundary of Palestine, between Gaza 
and the Dead Sea, and turned to the east, intending, by a 
circuit OR the south and east, to reach Palestine. But the 
approach is still more difficult on that side ; for from the 
Gulf of Elan to the Dead Sea, the mountains of Seir, 
i. e. of Edom, stretch in an unbroken chain, through which 
there is no way from the east towards the west, except by 
a few narrow passes. Between these ways, that through 
the valley, which is now called Ghoeir, alone presents an 
easy and expeditious passage for a numerous army. This is 
probably the way called here, and in ver. 19, the king's 
way, and the high way, — Rosenm, 

21. Wherefore Israel turned away from him, i. e. from 
Edom, or Idumea. Idumea, the boundary of Palestine on 
the south, and bordering also on the Arabian Gulf, had 
besides some desert and uncultivated regions, which the 
Hdomites did not defend. Moses could therefore turn 
to these, and pursue his journey by circuitous ways. — 
Rosenm, 

22. And they came to Mount Hor. We must distin- 
guish between the two mountains bearing this name : the 
one is on the north of Palestine, (of which see chap, xxxiv, 
7* 8) the other on the south, next Kadesh, on the confines 
of Idumea, as we read in the following verse. This mountain 
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is mentioned in this place, in the following chap. ver. 4, and 
chap, xxxiiiy 37, 38. Since the Hebrews turned towards 
the east that they might seem to seek the Moabite, this 
mount must have been to the east of Kadesh. Jerome, in his 
Locis Hebr, quoting from Eusebius, says, '^ The mountain 
on which Aaron died is near the city of Petra, where, to the 
present day, is shewn the rock, which being struck by Moses, 
gave water to the people." By an evident mistake, they sup- 
posed that Aaron died on the same mountain as that from 
which the waters gushed out. But the tomb of Aaron, near 
the ruins of Petra, formerly the most celebrated city of 
Arabia Petra, is shewn to this day on a certain mountain, 
at whose foot the Arabs are accustomed to slay victims in 
honour of Aaron, as Burckhardt relates : Travels in Syria, 
p. 430. — Rosenm. 
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1. King Arad the Canaanitey or the king of Arad: see 
Josh, xii, 14. In the south, i.e. the southern part of 
Palestine — that part of the tribe of Judah is intended which 
bordered on Arabia Petra. Concerning the word atharitn, 
the way of the spies, commentators differ. Onkelos, Syrus, 
and the Vulgate^ render it, the way of the spies, as though 
it was told the king of the Canaanites that the Israelites 
wished to enter Canaan by the same route as that taken by 
the spies, who were sent by the people. But this inter- 
pretation is doubtful, because in Uie preceding chap. (ver. 
21, 22, 23,) it is said, that the Israelites, when the King of 
Edom refused them a passage, went round his coast. The 
Alexandrine version took Atharim to be the proper name 
of a place ; so also Saadias, with whom we coincide. — 
Rosenm. 

2. / will utterly destroy their cities, or, I will utterly 
destroy (delebo) their cities devoted to destruction. — 
Rosenm. 

3. At that time the IsraeUtes attacked only a few small 
cities on the borders of the desert, for, if they could have 
taken all the cities of the southern region, they might im- 
mediately have entered Canaan : see Rosenm, Joshua 
afterwards took Arad : see Josh, xii, 14. 
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4. They journeyed from Mount Hor by the way of 
the Red Sea, i. e. towards the south, lest they should enter 
the confines of the Idumeans, and that they might after- 
wards bend their course towards the east and north. — 
Rosenm. And the soul of the people was much dis- 
couraged, because of the way. For an application of this 
passage to what frequently befalls the people of God in this 
world, see a sermon by Robt. Hall, vol. vi, pp. 160 — 176. 

6. Fiery serpents, whose bite occasioned dryness and 
burning heat. The coluber cerastes, or horned viper, 
(Linnseus,) is particularly frequent in Arabia and Syria, and 
is found principally in sandy deserts. It has a pair of horns 
above the eyes, its bite is very dangerous, and it is said to 
spring suddenly to a considerable distance : see the article 
Cerastes, in Rees* EncycL which contains a long and en- 
tertaining extract from Bruce. 

7 — 9. The apocryphal Book of Wisdom calls the brazen 
serpent a sign of salvation, and says, *' For he that turned 
himself toward it was not saved by the thing that he saw, 
but by Thee, that art the saviour of all :" see chap, xvi, 6, 7 ; 
also John iii, 14, 15. 

13. Amon, which is in the wilderness, that comet h out 
of the coasts of the Amorites ; the river Amon, which 
issuing out of the mountains of Arabia, and running through 
all that wilderness, falls into the lake Asphaltitis, and be- 
comes the limit between the land of the Moabites, and the 
land of the Amorites. — Josephus, Antiq. lib. iv, chap, 
v,§ 1. 

14. The book of the wars of the Lord; what book this 
was, is uncertain ; whether some writing of Israel, not now 
extant ; or, some writing of the Amorites, which contained 
songs and triumphs of their king Sihon*s victories ; out of 
which Moses may cite this testimony, as Paul sometime 
doth out of heathen poets : Acts xvii, 28 ; Titus i, 12. 
— Ainsworth. 

Dr. Lightfoot says, ** This book seems to have been some 
book of remembrances and directions, written by Moses 
for Joshua's private instruction for the management of the 
wars after him: see Exod. xvii, 14, 16." This opinion is 
followed by many modern commentators. 

What he did in the Red Sea. The following extract 
from Gill, condenses nearly all the senses given of this 
obscure passage ; *' that is, what Sihon, king of the Amorites 
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did, or the Lord by him, at Vaheh in Supka, as the words 
may be rendered ; either i^ainst a king, or rather city of 
Moab, whose name was Vaheb, in the borders of the land 
of Moab, or how he destroyed that city Vaheb with a 
storm or terrible assault." — GUI. 

Moses intendeth by this testimony, to shew how the Is- 
raelites had right to this country : for it being sometime 
Moab's land, with whom Israel might not meddle, (Deut. 
ii, 9,) the Lord had before Israel's coming, stirred up the spirit 
of Sihon, king of the Amorites, to fight against the king of 
Moab, and to take this part of his country from him, as is 
after mentioned, ver. 28, 29. Then Israel coming, and 
being commanded of God to war against the Amorites, 
(Deut. ii, 24,) took it again out of Sihon's hand, and so 
became lawful possessor of this land by conquest. This 
right Jephthah defended for Israel, when after many year^ 
the Ammonites (brethren to Moab,) required these lands to 
be restored again : see Judg. xi, 12 — 27. — Ainsworth, 

16. To Beer, or, to the welly for so the word signifies. 
The Lord, who before had suffered the people to thirst, and 
gave them water when they murmured against him, Exod. 
xvii, Numb, xx, doth now, of his grace, give them a well 
of water, when they murmured not, to teach them to de- 
pend upon him by faith, for they that seek the Lord shall 
not want any good thing: Psa. xxxiv, 10. Wherefore 
the people were to be assembled, that all might behold the 
goodness of God, and sing his praise. — Ainsworth, 

17, 18. With their staves. The people being gathered 
together, and the spot pointed out by Moses under divine 
direction, the princes and nobles, with their staves only, 
(which might be indicative of their office, or authority,) 
turned up the sandy soil, and the water flowed out. The 
event was celebrated in the song of praise, contained in 
these verses. Ainsworth, Patrick, Gill, and Scott, take 
this view of the passage. Dr. A. Clarke translates these 
verses, " 1. Spring up, O well ! Answer ye to it; 2. The 
well, the princes searched it out ; 3. The nobles of the 
people have digged it; 4. By a decree upon their own 
borders." The second line is the answer to the first, and 
the third and fourth the chorus. Dathe renders the 18th 
verse, The well which the princes have digged, which the 
leaders of the people have hollowed out and disclosed 
(cavarunt et indicarunt) with their staves. 
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26. Moses, to meet an objection that might be raised, 
why the Israelites occupied Heshbon, a city of the Moabites, 
contrary to the Divine prohibition, Deut. ii, 9, shews that 
Heshbon, having been taken by the Amorites, was no longer 
a city of the Moabites. — Rosenm. 

27. Wherefore they that speak in proverbs say, (or sing,) 
The Meshalim are not speakers of parables j or historians, 
but poets. For all verses of every kind, prophetic, trium- 
phal, lugubrious, and invective, (comp. chap, xxiii, xxiv; 
Psa. xhx, 4 ; Isa. xiv, 4 ; Hab. ii, 6,) are called Meshalim, 
from Mashal, to assimilate, to diraw comparisons. — Come 
into Heshbon, The words of the Hebrews exhorting each 
other to build and restore the city destroyed by war. Let 
Sihon be built^ i. e, restored. It seems on the first fury of 
the capture to have been burnt by the Hebrews, as is often 
the case if the enemy be detained long before a besieged 
city. — Rosenm. 

28. The same hostile fire that burned Heshbon, being 
carried to Ar, reduced it also to ashes. The poet signifies, 
that Heshbon first, and afterwards Ar, had been captured 
by the Hebrews, or as some say, by the Amorites. Yet it 
appears, that this city was afterwards again recovered by 
the Moabites, as may be learned from Isa. xv, 1. The 
28th and 29th verses are found also in Jer. xlviii, 45, 46. 
— Rosenm. 

29. The people of Chemosh. The Moabites are so 
called, whose idol was Chemosh, (comp. 1 Kings xi, 7 ; 
Jer. xlviii, 46.) The Ammonites also worshipped the same 
idol, as appears from Judg. xi, 24. — He hath given, (sur- 
rendered up,) his sons that escaped, (that fled.) Chemosh 
sufiered his worshippers to be given up, that they might 
seek some expedient or means of escaping from perishing 
by the sword. As the Hebrews are called the sons of 
God, so the Moabites are here denominated sons of Che- 
mosh, And his daughters (he gave) into captivity, i. e. 
he permitted to be carried away. — Rosenm, 

30. Heshbon is perished, even unto Dibon. The sense 
is, that all that district between Heshbon and Dibon, which 
was before subjected to the Moabites, was torn from their 
rule and dominion, so that the Moabites were confined 
within much more limited bounds. They laid waste all that 
tract betwixt Hesbon and Dibon, which was a city of the 
Moabite territory : see Isa. xv, 2 ; Jer. xlviii, 1 8, 22. Je- 
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rome says, Dibon was a very large city, near Amon, which 
belonged at first to the children of Moab, and afterwards 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, held it by right of war. It 
was subsequently taken and possessed by the children of 
Israel, and came into the lot of the tribe of Grad. — Rosenm, 
35. For the Amorites were one of the seven people 
whom the Israelites were commanded utterly to destroy. — 
Rosenm. 
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1 . By Jericho, i. e. opposite to Jericho, which is on the 
west side of Jordan, Moab being on the east. 

4. The Midian here alluded to, is not the same as that 
mentioned Gen. xxv, 1 , and £xod. iii, 1 ; for that was 
situated on the eastern shore of the Red Sea, at the entrance 
of Arabia Felix ; but that which is here mentioned, was 
near the land of the Moabites. Mention is made of one 
Midian, Gen. xxxvi, 35, from which place it appears that 
the Moabites and the Midianites were formerly hostile to 
each other ; but now, through fear of the Israelites, they 
were at peace. Now shall this company lick up all that 
are round about U5, as the ox licketh up the grass of 
the field. This image, taken from the Nomadic life, is 
sufficiently pointed in its signification, although it may 
seem foreign from our customs. — Rosenm, 

5. Balaam. This man came to curse Israel, prophe- 
sied for them, tried to ensnare them, fought against them, 
and was slain by them. A thoroughly bad man, with a 
gleam of conscience now and then shining through his 
mind. — K, 

To Balaam, the son of Beor, That Balaam was an im- 
postor, and one of the worst of men, is sufficiently proved 
by the fact, that he not only made public gain by magical 
arts, incantations, and auguries, (see ver. 7,) but also offered 
sacrifices, both to Jehovah and Baal-Peor, and induced 
the Israelitish people to the worst description of idolatry. 
They who suppose such a man to have been a true pro- 
phet of God, and honoured with divine communications, 
maintain what is plainly contrary to the dignity of divine re- 
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velation, and afford a handle to the malevolent to excite sus- 
picion against all communications from heaven. — Rosenm. 
To Balaam^ the son of Beor, to Pethor, which was in 
Mesopotamia, by the Euphrates : see Deut. xxiii, 4. This 
country was peopled by some of the descendants of the 
patriarchs, who, during the patriarchal age (which now gave 
way to the Levitical) retained some knowledge of the true 
God, though corrupted with a great deal of superstition 
and idolatry. Laban, Abraham's brother, and Abraham 
himself, while resident in Mesopotamia, served other gods : 
see Gen. xxxi, 19, 30 ; Josh, xxiv, 2, 14. 

7. The rewards of divination ; called by the apostle 
Peter, (2 Pet. ii, 15,) the wages of unrighteousness. The 
oriental nations, including the Israelites, appear to have 
been excessively addicted to the practices of divination. To 
check this spirit among his people, the Almighty, by Moses, 
enacted severe laws against it. The prophets also de- 
nounced it with peculiar abhorrence: see Exod. xxii, 18 ; 
Lev, XX, 27 ; Deut. xviii, 9 — 12 ; Jer. xiv, 15, 16 ; Ezek. 
xiii, 6, 7 ; xxi, 21, 22 ; Hos. iv, 12. That Balaam was a 
celebrated soothsayer and practiser of the nefarious arts of 
divination, sufficiently appears from this history of him, and 
see chap, xxiv, 1 ; Josh, xiii, 22. 

8. As the Lord shall speak unto me, Balaam, though 
speculatively orthodox, was practically an impious opposer 
of the counsels of Jehovah ; hence, unless he had been with- 
held by a superior controlling power, he was well inclined, 
for the sake of honour and promotion, to execute the com- 
mission of Balak. — Faber Hor, Mos. ii, 94, 2nd edition, 

Balaam probably learned from the messengers, that the 
Israelites far exceeded the forces of the Moabites and 
Midianites; and perhaps also before the arrival of the 
messengers, the fame of the things done by the Israelites 
had reached his ears. He might therefore easily con- 
jecture, that the Moabites would succumb to the Israelites. 
At the same time, being a crafty man, he perceived that 
should he imprecate evil to the Israelites, and nevertheless, 
they should obtain the victory over the Moabites, it would 
be extremely injurious to him and to his arts. On the 
other hand, he would not openly refuse what the messen- 
gers required ; partly, lest this might bring some suspicion 
upon his art, and partly, lest he should lose the gain, which 

2 D 
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he did not overlook. Things being in this state, he resolved 
that if he did not imprecate curses upon the Israelites, he 
would, notwithstanding, obtain credit among the Moabites, 
and surrounding nations, as one conversant with the deity. 
He therefore feigned the consultations, which he pretended 
to hold with God, and the answers, which he received from 
him. — Rosenm, 

12, 13, 14. It is remarked by commentators, that Balaam 
did not tell the princes of Balak that God had said unto 
him. He should not curse the people, for they were blessed ; 
and the princes did not tell Balak that the Lord refused to 
give Balaam leave to go with them, but said, Balaam re- 
fuseth to come with us ; so that, as Mr. Ainsworth remarks, 
when the answer came to the king of Moab, it was not the 
word of God, but of man. 

18. Balaam pretended to be a man of integrity, and &r 
from all cupidity of gain, in order to give the messengers 
of Balak a greater opinion of him. — Rosenm. 

22. And God's anger was kindled^ because he went. 
Balaam's way was perverse before God : see ver. 32. On 
the first summons, God had said to Balaam, thou shalt 
not go with them ; thou shalt not curse the people^ for 
they are blessed. On the present occasion, God says, 
rise up and go with them ; but yet the word which I shall 
say unto thee, that shalt thou do. It appears by scripture 
testimony, that if Balaam kept within the letter of Grod*s 
command, he sinned against the spirit of it, for, he loved 
the wages of unrighteousness ; but was rebuked for his 
iniquity : the dumb ass, speaking with man's voice, for- 
baa the madness of the prophet, 2 Pet. ii, 15, 16 ; yea, 
he broke the letter of God's command, for though Gk>d 
had said, thou shalt not curse the people, he perfidi- 
ously endeavoured to bring a curse upon them, and so far 
succeeded in his diabolical purpose, tnat he caused, through 
his counsel, the children of Israel to trespass against the 
Lord, in the matter of Peor, and so was instrumental in 
bringing a plague upon them, chap, xxxi, 15, 16; for the 
iniquity, therefore, of his covet ousness, was God wroth, 
and smote him: Isa. Ivii, 17. Mr. Ainsworth excellently 
says, on this verse, " The judgments of God are a great 
deep, Psa. xxxvi, 6 ; he is oflen offended, and that justly, 
when men do that which he saith do, because they do it 
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not with thdt mind, and to tliat end, which he requireth, 
Isa. z, 6, 7, and his word, or leave, is in displeasure against 
sinners that have no love to the truth." 

28, 30. That Grod should open the mouth of an ass, 
however humbling to man, is no more inconceivable than 
^y other miracle wrought by him. That Balaam should 
not have been overcome with astonishment, but have rea- 
soned with the ass is very surprising ; but independent of 
his fury, or madness, as his conduct is termed by St. Peter, 
it is probable, that being a diviner, or sorcerer, he might 
impute the conduct of the ass to some demoniacal pos- 
session. 

31 — 35. It must have been humbling to such a man as 
Balaam to find his own eyes were shut to that which was 
revealed to his beast. The Angel of the Lord, who appears 
here to be the angel of the covenant, (see Gen. xvi, 7,) 
intimates to Balaam, that his way was not right in the sight 
of Him who knoweth the heart ; and that he owed his life 
to the mercy of God in condescending to open the eyes of 
his beast. Balaam appears humbled, and confesses he had 
sinned in that he had not sooner seen that the hand of God 
was in this, thwarting his designs, and he offers to return. 
This appears so far right; but the key to Balaam's conduct 
is, that he was desirous, if possible, of doing what Balak 
desired, and to receive from -him the promised reward. 
He appears awed into outward humility and submission 
to God, but we are well assured he was not proof against 
the temptations presented to him. Every opportunity is 
given him to know and feel, that it was at his peril he 
should do any thing against Israel, and he appears for 
some time to have acted under this impression ; but with a 
serpent's sting he attempted to poison the morals of the 
people, and perished in his own unrighteousness. 

36, 39. Upon Balak's reception of Balaam, Mr. Ains- 
worth remarks, that the Angel of the Lord came out as an 
adversary to withstand him — the king, as a friend to wel- 
come him. The king blameth him for coming no sooner — 
the angel for going so soon. The angel met him with a 
sword, to signify that that should be his end if he went on 
in his wickedness — the king received him with a banquet, 
and all honourable entertainment, that by it and hope of 
more gain and preferment, he might be encouraged to go 
on widi his wicked enterprise. 
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41. The high places of BaaL The allusion is, to 
the lofty and wooded places in the mountains of Moab, 
upon which, after the manner of the orientals, sacrifices 
were wont to be offered to Baal : see note. Lev. xxvi, 30. 
The word Baal, (which properly signifies Lord,) seems to 
have been a name common to the gods of the Phoenicians. 
'-^Rosenm, 
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1. Various reasons have been suggested why Balaam 
selected the number seven, Le Glerc thinks, that Balaam 
did this in honour of Jehovah, to whom that number was 
sacred, because in seven days he created the heavens and 
the earth, and that he might conciliate him to himself by 
these sacrifices. But Dathe supposes that Balaam wor- 
shipped many gods, and amongst them also Jehovah, the 
God of the Israelites, and that he hoped some one of these 
deities would be made propitious to his vow. It seems, 
however, most probable that Balaam selected this number, 
because it was regarded as sacred by almost all the nations 
of antiquity, and was regarded with a kind of superstitious 
reverence . — Rosentn, 

7. Out of the mountains of the east ; for Mesopotamia 
is to the east of the land of Moab. Those mountainous 
regions near the Euphrates, where Pethor, the country of 
Balaam, was situated, are here intended. The oracles of 
Balaam which follow, by no means prove, as many ima* 
gine, that he was a true prophet. For, as on the one hand, 
they are very general and obscure, so on the other, Balaam, 
if he obtained only a moderate acquaintance with the cir- 
cumstances of the Israelites and the surrounding nations, 
might easily foresee, that the Israelites, already formidable 
to their neighbours as a wandering and powerful people, 
would be much more terrible when they obtained a fixed 
settlement. — Rosenm. 

9. Lo, the people shall dwell alone, hy themselves. 
They shall not admit strangers within their jurisdiction. 
Some suppose that security is indicated by this phrase, for 
he who dwells secure, fears not solitude, nor finds it need- 
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ful to have recourse to others for defence. This image 
seems employed to denote security in other passages : see 
Deut. xxxiii, 28 ; Psa. iv, 8 ; Jer. xiix, 31 ; and Mic. vii, 

10. Let me die the death of the righteous^ and let my 
last end be like his. This remarkable prayer points out 
some blessing in death peculiar to the people of God, and 
what can that be but the hope of a blessed immortality ? 
That Balaam only prayed to be gathered to his fathers in 
a good old age, as some contend, does not embrace the 
extent and beauty of this passage. Michaelis thinks Balaam 
had the hope of eternal blessedness in view. Dathe's ver- 
sion agrees with ours. 

Bishop Butler has a sermon Upon the Character of 
Balaam y of which this verse is the text : he says, *' The 
object we have before us here, is the most astonishing in 
the world : a very wicked man, under a deep sense of God 
and religion, persisting still in his wickedness, and pre- 
ferring the wages of unrighteousness, even when he had 
before him a lively view of desCth, and that approaching 
period of his days, which should deprive him of all those 
advantages for which he was prostituting himself; and 
likewise a prospect, whether certain or uncertain, of a 
future state of retribution : all this, joined with an expli* 
cit ardent wish, that when he was to leave this world, he 
might be in the condition of a righteous man." 

14. Field of Zophim, or of the watchers^ or sentinels ; 
probably a place on the top of these mountains, where 
persons were kept on the look out : see Rosenm, 

21. He hath not beheld iniquity in Jacobs neither hath 
he seen perverseness in Israel. The original terms, rendered 
iniquity and perverseness, are considered, particularly by 
Jewish writers, as having a peculiar reference to idolatry. 
But the sense of the passage appears to be, that the natioa 
of Israel was not abandoned by God to judicial condem- 
nation, but was under his special protection and govern- 
ment. There is abundant evidence that God saw and 
visited the transgressions of his people; but those now 
watching for their halting, and seeking to become the 
executioners of Divine vengeance, are told that he did not 
behold iniquity in them, they were blessed : chap, xxii, 12. 
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The shout of a hing is amongst them. Those joyful accla- 
mations seem to be referred to, which were made around 
the tabernacle, (where God, the king of Israel, was believed 
to dwell,) by diose who rendered thanksgiving, and feasted 
together after the holy services. — Rosenm* Dathe renders 
the passage. The Lord their God is with them, and joyful 
axiclamationSy on ojccount of him, tlieir king, are h&ard 
among them. 

22. The strength of an unicorn, or reem. The swifk- 
ness of a gazelle. — Rosenm. The swiftness of a bubal, or 
wild bull. — Dathe. The strength of a rhinoceros* — Dr. 
A. Clarke, and see Calmet*s Dictionary. 

23. According to this time it shall be said of Jacob and 
of Israel, what hath God wrought ? as if he had said, 
Not these only, but very many wondrous things beside 
shall God do in favour of Israel : see Rosenm. Tempos 
instat. The time is at hand when it shall be said^ Sfc. is 
Dathe's version. 

27. Perhaps from this place God will permit thee to 
curse the people. Beyond doubt Balak thought that what 
had not been obtained by former sacrifices, might be yielded 
on the slaughter of other victims. That this was the opinion 
also of other people, is shewn by Le Clerc, from many 
places in Grecian and Roman writers. — Rosenm, 
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1 . He went not, us at other times, to seek for enchant" 
ments ; he did not retire for the purpose of taking auguries, 
as he had done before, (see chap, xxiii, 3, 16,) when he 
pretended that he wish^ to consult God, but he immedi- 
ately began his (carmen fatidicum) prophetic song. — 
Rosenm. 

3. The man whose eyes are open* The Vulgate, and 
many other versions, render the original, shut. But Ilosen- 
muUer and Dathe say it signifies /Ter/brare, to bore through; 
and that the meaning of the sentence is, the eyes of whose 
mind are opened, that he may behold future things. 

4. Falling, but having his eyes open. Dathe says, he 
alludes, without doubt, to what is related chap, xxii, 31. 
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But RosenmuUer says, It can hardly be doubted that 
Balaam intended that he, as prophet, had thrown himself 
prostrate on the ground, in order to receive the communi- 
cations which it might please the deity to make to him. 

6. As the trees of lign-aloes ; the exc<scaria agallocha^ 
or wood-aloes, a tree growing in the East Indies, the wood 
of which is held in high estimation for a perfume : see 
Calmet, It is totally different from the aloes used in 
medicine. 

Which the Lord hath planted; which grow spontane* 
ously in a soil suited to them, without human aid. 

7. He shall pour the vmter out of his buckets ^ or, the 
water shall flow from his buckets ; he shall be fruitful, shall 
beget many children; as the full bucket gives a copious 
supply of water, so shall the offspring of the Israelites 
abound. The image of waters is often employed to denote 
the propagation of children, as Psa. Ixviii, 26 ; Isa. xlvii, 1 ; 
Nah. ii, 8. His seed sliall be in many waters^ i.e. shall 
be spread abroad. This people shall increase in a won- 
derful manner, and be greatly multiplied. This is not an 
infrequent comparison: see Psa. cxliv, 7; Jer. xlvii, 2.— • 
Rosentn. 

And his king shall be higher than Agag, Agag was the 
name of the king of the Amalekites in the time of Saul, 
see 1 Sam. xv, 8, and was probably a name common to 
the kings of the Amalekites : see Rosenm. 

8. See chap, xxiii, 22. 

9. See Gen. xlix, 9. 

15, 16. These verses are like the 3rd and 4th, with the 
addition of the w^ords, and knew the knowledge of the Most 
High ; on which Gill says, *^ That Balaam had some know-* 
ledge of God is certain, from the names by which he calls 
him, being such that he made himself known by to the 
patriarchs, and by which he is frequently called in the 
sacred writings ; but then this knowledge of his was merely 
notional and speculative, and not spiritual and super- 
natural." 

17. I shall see him^ but not now; I shall behold him,, 
but not nigh, or I do see him, for the future tense is often 
used for the present. — Pat. Video eum, sed mm nunc. — 
Bathe, Video illud, sed non nunc* — Rosenm, As if Balaam 
had said, / foresee what will come to pass, not in a short 
time, but after many ages. I see it, though not now ; I 
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observe ii^ though not near.^^Purverj and see Poolers 
Synop. 

There shall come a star out of Jacobs and a sceptre 
shall rise out of Israel, That this prophecy (at least in a 
subordinate sense) applies to David, is generally admitted ; 
and it has been almost as generally explained as pointing 
to the Messiah, and as receiving its rail accomplishment only 
in Him, who was the root and the offjspring of David^ the 
bright and momxng star: Rev. xxii, 16. Dathe, however, 
in a note to his version, powerfully contends, that this pro- 
phecy cannot be mtended of the Messiah. He says, although 
many interpreters, ancient and modem, Jewish and Chns- 
tian, explain this prophecy of the Messiah, nevertheless, 
the context so little favours this opinion, that it is wonderful 
how so many should fall into such a manifest error. For 
except the terms star and sceptre, by which, doubtless, a 
king must be understood, there is nothing in the whole 
passage which can be applied to the Messiah : indeed, all 
the rest of the passage teaches the contrary. Balaam had, 
by no means in ambiguous language, told Balak, that before 
he returned to his own country, he would point out what 
the people of Israel would do to Moab in the latter days. 
Having, then, prefaced his prophetic songs (ver. 15 and 16) 
as he had already, done, (ver. 3, 4,) he declares, that a 
renowned king snould rise up, who should lay waste and 
destroy Moab and Edom. But who, indeed, unless by 
violence, can apply this description to the reign of the 
Messiah, designed to bring peace and salvation to all man- 
kind ? 

On the other hand, Mr. Davison, in his Discourses on 
Prophecy, pp. 1 60, 161 , after describing this as a vivid pro- 
phecy, adapted to keep men's minds and hopes intent, and 
prepare them for something beyond the law, and that of no 
small importance ; since it was to be ushered in by a person 
of a remote advent, whose symbols, a star and a sceptre, 
imported most naturally the display of some new revelation, 
and a dominion combined with it, adds. Whatever degree 
of completion this prophecy may be thought to have re- 
ceived in the reign of David, it is clearly no more than in 
those points of view wherein the kingdom of David is em- 
blematic of the dominion of Christ. And if its sense could 
possibly be thought to reach no further than to the scene 
of David's reign, even so it would have in part that effect 
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which I ascribe to it, in raising the expectation of some 
considerable display of Grod's providence beyond the law ; 
and when one prophecy had brought men to the age of 
David, they would not be able to stop there; for there 
they would find other predictions opening the designs of 
God to a greater extent. This indeed is a principle of 
ancient prophecy, that it was constantly advancing in some 
or other of its prospects, till the point of rest was given to 
so many of them, in the advent and religion of Christ. 

And shall smite the comers of Moah, And he (David) 
smote Moahy and the Moabites became David's servants^ 
and brought gifts : 2 Sam. viii, 2. And destroy all the 
children of Sheth, This, whether taken of David or Christ, 
is a difficult passage ; for Seth, as the ancestor of Noah, 
was the father of all mankind, and neither David nor Christ 
destroyed all the children of Seth. The Jewish commenta- 
tors, applying the passage to the Messiah, translate the verb, 
he shall rule over^ instead of destroy. The Targum version 
is, he shall rule over all the children of men, Ainsworth, 
who applies the passage to Christ, translates the verb, he 
shall unwall all the sons of Sethj i. e. he shall conquer and 
suhdue all mankmd, and refers to Psa. Ixxii, 11 ; ii, 8. 
Those who confine the application of this prophecy to 
David, refer to Jer. xlviii, 45, where the prophet, declaring 
the judgment of Moab, says, aflame shall devour the comer 
of Moabf and the crown of the head of the tumultuous 
ones. The original of the preceding sentence being very 
nearly allied to the present, Dathe, supporting his version 
principally on this passage from Jeremiah, renders it, he 
shall destroy the men that rise up against him. Rosenmuller 
suggests, that some Sethetic people, whose name is perished, 
and who were neighbours of the Moabites and Amalekites, 
were intended ; and Poole refers to several commentators, 
who suppose that by Seth was meant some Moabitish city^ 
or king, or perhaps the Canaanites, who are called the 
children of Seth : Gen. v, 8, 9 ; see Poolers Synopsis. 

18. And Edom shall be a possession. And all they of 
JEdom became David's servants: 2 Sam. viii, 14. Seir 
was a mountain in Edom : see Gen. xxxvi, 8. For his 
enemies J i. e« for the Israelites, the enemies of the Edomites. 

19. Out of Jacob shall come he that shall have dominion. 
These words may be spoken either of David, or the Messiah. 
And shall destroy hith that remaineth of the city^ \. e. 
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of the chief city of Edom, or of any of the cities of it; 
gi^ifying that there should be none left : see Obad. yer. 18. 
This is also applied to the days of the Messiah, in the 
ancient writings of the Jews. — GilL 

20. And when he looked on Amalek, Sfc. There is no 
cause for surprise that Balaam was able to behold so many 
nations from the mountain ; because it is to be remembered, 
that these people being Nomades, wandered about with their 
flocks in those regions. — Itosenm. God had before doomed 
Amalek to destruction: see Exod. xvii, 14, 16. ''This 
prophecy was accomplished by Saul and David, after whose 
days but few vestiges of that once flourishing people can 
be traced, and no history now remains of them." — Scott 

21 . Afid he looked on the Kenites, These are menticmed 
among the other Canaanitish people: Gen. xv, 19; and 
Judg. i, 16. The Kenite is called the &ther-in>law, i. e. 
kinsman of Moses, whom some have erroneously supposed 
to be the same with Jeihro ; whereas, it is expressly stated, 
Judg. iv, 11, that the Kenites were descended from Heber, 
the Kenite, the son of Hobab, the father-in-law of Moses. 
They inhabited the region bordering on the Moabites and 
Amalekites, and dwelt upon the tops of the mountains, 
amid the rocks and precipices. In the time of Saul, the 
Kenites dwelt among the Amalekites : see 1 Sam. xv, 6. 
'-^Rosenm, 

22. Until Ashur shall carry thee away captive. This 
is supposed to have been fulfilled when the king of Assyria 
carried the IsraeUtes away captive : 2 Kings xvii, 5, 6 ; xxv. 

23. AlaSy who shall live when God doeth this? Who 
shall live long enough to behold the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy I am uttering ? It may also be understood to mean, 
who shall livCf when God shall lay it waste ? i. e. destroy it; 
so Michaelis appears to understand this passage. — JRosenm, 

24. They shall come out of ChitHm who shall afflict 
the Assyrians^ who shall afflict the HebrewSy but these also 
shall perish, — Bathers Version, Taking Chitttm^ to mean 
the Greeks, Macedonians, and Romans, or either of them, 
(and almost all commentators seem to agree, that it refers 
to one or other of these nations, and it is directly applied 
to the Romans, in Dan. xi, 30,) this is a most woiKlerful 
prophecy of the conquests of those warlike nations over 
the Assyrians and Jews. Whether the last clause, and he 
also shall perish for ever, should be understood of £ber, 
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or him who should a€9ict him, Rosenmuller says, is doubt- 
ful ; but it seems rather spoken of the destroyer himself 
being made desolate, and is generally so explained. 

25. And Balaam rose up, and went and returned to his 
place. But since it is stated, chap, xxxi, 8, that Balaam 
was slain amongst the Midianites, it appears that he either 
returned home, and afterwards went again to the Midianites, 
or that he set out with the intention to return, but was de- 
tained by them ; for it appears that not unfrequently that 
is said to be done, which any one determines in himself to 
do : see Gren. xxxvii, 21. — Rosenm, 
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1 . Shittiniy or Abel Skittim ; the last encampment of the 
Israelites : see chap, xxxiii, 49. The defection of the Israel-* 
ites here recorded, is expressly declared to have been brought 
about by the advice of Balaam : see chap, xxxi, 15, 16. 

2. Aful they (the daughters of Moab) called the people 
(of Israel) unto the sacrifices of their gods. These sacri-> 
fices seem to have been annual sacrifices in honour of Baal-^ 
peor. They called the people to the sacrifices, that they 
might be present at the feast celebrated after the sacri" 
fices. And the people ate, with them, in the sacred feasts, 
which was expressly forbidden : £xod. xxxiv, 14, 15.—^ 
Rosenm. 

3. And Israel joined himself unto Baal'peor. By which 
phrase is signified the excessive eagerness with which the 
Israelites gave themselves to the worship of this idol. — ^ 
Rosenm, 

4. Against the sun, i. e. until sunset ; for it was not 
lawful to leave the body of a criminal hung on a tree 
exposed all night : see Deut. xxi, 22, 23. The criminals 
were not hung alive, but after they had been slain with the 
sword : see note. Gen. xl, 19. — Rosenm. 

5. From this verse it appears, says Rosenmuller, that 
not the chiefs, but those among the people who had trans- 
gressed, were to be thus punished. 

6. The Moabites seem at this time to have been united 
with some of the tribes of the Midianites : see chap, xxii. 
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4, 7. It is worthy of observation, that what is here re- 
lated was done openly before Moses and all the people, in 
contempt of the laws and magistrates. The Moabites there- 
fore aocomplished what they desired; for they not only 
enticed a great part of the Israehtish people to idolatry, 
but induced them to refuse obedience to the magistrates, 
and to stir up a sedition which broke every legal tie. Most 
justly, therefore, might war be declared against the Moab- 
ites on account of what is here related : see ver. 16, 18. — 
Rosenm* 

9. In addition to the judicial punishment directed, ver. 
4, 5, it appears that God sent a pestilence among the 
people, which is said to have destroyed 24,000 ; but Paul, 
1 Cor. X, 8, mentions only 23,000. Many explain it, that 
23,000 fell by the hand of God, and 1000 were slain by 
Phinehas and his companions, and that Paul only referred 
to the first 23,000. Michaelis has a fanciful method of 
reconciling Moses and Paul, but it is too long to be intro- 
duced here. Buxtorf, in his Anticrit. p. 447, says, ^'The 
apostle did not quote the precise words of Moses, but only 
the sense ; nor was his object accurately to relate that his^ 
tory, but only to admonish the Corinthians, that Grod in- 
flicted a punishment for that crime, and that many thousands 
were slain in consequence. He says 23,000, because that 
was nearest to the number mentioned by Moses. For 
although 24,000 are here mentioned, yet the number was 
probably not exactly so great, but 23,000 and some hun- 
dreds, A round and perfect number is ofjten put for one 
incomplete and imperfect. In passages of this kind there 
seems an ellipsis, and we may read about 24,000." — Rosenm* 

12. Beholdy I give unto him my covenant of peace, I 
promise to him every kind of happiness, for peace often 
includes general prosperity, and a covenant is put for a 
promise. — Rosenm. 

13. The covenant of an everlasting priesthood. The 
high priesthood was for some time in the family of Thamar, 
of which Eli was the first who was made high priest, but it 
was restored to Zadoc, of the family of Phinehas, and re- 
mained in that family till the end of the Levitical priest- 
hood : see 1 Chron. vi, 53 ; 1 Kings ii, 35. — Rosenm. 

15. Zur : see chap, xxxi, 8. He was head over a people, 
and of a chief house, in Midian. The daughter of a noble 
Midianite corrupted a noble man among the Hebrews; 
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whence it appears, that the Moabites and Midianites did 
not lightly follow the counsel of Balaam, since the nobles 
prostituted their daughters. Perhaps they hoped that by 
these connexions, they should not only draw down the 
anger of God upon the Hebrews for uniting themselves with 
foreigners, but also, attach some among them, to them- 
selves. — Rosenm . 

17, 18. See note, ver. 6, and chap, xxxi, 1, 20. 
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I , 4. This appears to have been the third census of the 
Israelites : see Exod. xxxyiii, 26 ; Numb. i. 

7. And they that were numbered of them were forty 
and three thousand and seven hundred and thirty. In the 
first census, Numb, i, 21, the same tribe had 46,500. 
Therefore this tribe was diminished 38 years afterwards by 
2,770 men ; the reason was, that many doubtless had pe- 
rished in the Arabian deserts from various causes, and that 
they had taken part in the sin of some of the princes of 
their tribe. — Rosenm. 

10. They became a sign^ i. e. an example ; nem signifies 
properly a raised sign, a standard, to which the people 
flock : see chap, xxi, 8. But here sign signifies an exam- 
ple, by which others are warned not to oifend. — Rosenm. 

II. See chap, xvi, 32. The children of Korah died 
not. The Jerusalem paraphrase adds, because they were 
not in the counsel of their father they died not. — Rosenm. 

12. Nemuely or Jemuel: Gen. xlvi, 10; Exod. vi, 15. 
I do not, as some do, attribute this variation of a name to 
the carelessness of transcribers. Proper names of men are 
variously pronounced and spelt, in almost all languages, 
and to this may be traced the alteration of their names. 
Various other examples occur in this chapter. — Rosenm. 
Time is wont, says Bp. Patrick, on ver. 30, to make great 
alterations in the names of persons and places. 

14. As compared with chap, i, 22, 23, this tribe was 
decreased 37,100, which may be partly attributed to the 
destruction occasioned by the affair of Zimri : chap, xxv, 14. 
^•^Rosewn. 

2 E 
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34. This tribe was increased 20,500 : chap, i, 35. The 
largest increase of any, thus fulfilling Jacob's prophecy : 
Gen. xlix, 22. 

38. If we compare the three following verses (38, 39, 
40) in which the children of Benjamin are enumerated, with 
Gen. xlvi, 21 , where their numbers are also recorded, we shall 
find so great a difference, that it seems as though some 
great mistakes must be attributed to transcribers. Bela 
and Becker are mentioned in the above cited place in Gre- 
nesis; but Becker is omitted in this verse. It may how- 
ever be conjectured, that the posterity of Becher, and some 
others of the sons of Benjamin, not mentioned in this place, 
had not multiplied sufficiently in the time of Moses to be 
enumerated among the principal families of the tribes. They 
are, therefore, rightly omitted in the present census, where 
only the principal families are named. — Rosenm. 

40. Tke sons of Bela were Ard and Naaman. Which 
plainly contradicts the passage in Gen. xlvi, 21, where 
Naaman is the fifth, and Ard the tenth son of Benjamin; 
but the Alexandrine version of Genesis agrees with the text 
here, except that it ascribes more grandsons to Benjamin. 
Michaelis conjectures that it should be read, among the 
sons of Bela were Ard and Naaman, i. e. they, because 
their families were small, were referred to the sons of Bela, 
and did not constitute any of the larger families of the tribe 
of Benjamin. 

46. The most probable reason for the mention of this 
woman is, that she was not the daughter of Asher, bat his 
daughter-in-law, being the child of his wife by a former 
husband, whose heir she afterwards became, like the daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad : see chap, xxvii, 7. — Rosenm. 

51. Tkese were tke numbered of tke ckildren of Israel, 
six kundred tkousandy and a tkousand seven hundred and 
tkirty. Thirty-nine years before they were 603,550, (see 
chap, i, 46) so that the number of the people was less by 
1820. For, beside that many died by various contagious 
diseases, many were carried on by the numberless accidents 
which befal persons travelling through pathless deserts. 
This decrease is, indeed, a very small one in so large a 
people, and it is a clear proof that the number of births 
must have been very great, since in the second census 
taken afler so many heavy losses of the Israelites since their 
departure from Egypt, only two of those enumerated in the 
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first census, survived. The comparison therefore between 
the births and deaths, all things being justly weighed, agrees 
well with recent calculations. — Rosenm, 

52 — 56, See Josh, xiv, xix, where we learn, that he 
divided the land into portions for each tribe, and for seven 
of them according to a survey, and cast lots for them 
before the Lord in Shiloh. The situation seems to have 
been determined by lot, but the quantity of land was ac- 
commodated to the members : see Josh, xix, 9, 47 ; xviii, 
16, 18. Families, as well as tribes, had their inheritance 
determined by lot : Josh, xvii, 1 — 6. 

58. These are the families of the Levites, All the fa- 
milies of the Levites are not enumerated here, (for individual 
sons of Levi had many other sons who are not mentioned,) 
but only a few and without order, as though he should say : 
these were reckoned the principal families, Gershon, Kohath, 
and Merari, but there were several oth'fer &milies into which 
they were further divided, as the families of the Libnites, 
Hebronites, &c. He does not refer these minor branches 
to their ancestors. This seems to be the state of the case, 
for all these families, here enumerated, did not spring 
from any one of the three sons of Levi, for Libni was tha 
son of Gershon — Hebron of Kohath : Exod. vi, 17, 18J 
Mahah and Mushi were the sons of Merari : £xod. vi, 19 . 
Numb, iii, 20, 33, &c. — Rosenm, 

59. The daughter of Levi, It is uncertain whether 
Jochebad weis indeed the daughter of Levi, or whether, as 
seems most probable, we are only to understand that she 
was of the family of Levi ; for if we suppose the former, it 
would follow that she was the child of Levi, when he was 
135 years old; as Michaelis shews in his treatise of the 
Laws of Moses relative to marriage, § 36. It is equally 
uncertain whether Amram was the son of Kohath, or only 
one of his posterity. — Rosenm, 

64. Of all this multitude, there was not one man aged 
60, except Caleb, Joshua, and some of the Levites. — Scott. 
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1 . See cbap. xxvi. 33. 

3. But died in his own sin^ i. e. that sin cx>inmon to all 
the Israelites, who, on account of their unbelief, died during 
their 40 years' wandering in the wilderness. — Datke, And 
the punishment of which was not extended to their children : 
chap, xiv, 31. 

4. When any family was extinct, its name was no longer 
inscribed in the genealogies and registers. Thus, in the 
census of the preceding chapter, we do not find the name 
of Ohad, who was the son of Simeon, Gen. xlvi, 10; 
Exod. yi, 15, because his femily was extinct ; but this was 
regarded by the Israelites as a very great misfortune. The 
daughters of Zelophehad therefore petitioned on their father's 
account, that the estate, which if he had had a son would 
have been allotted to him, might be given to themselves. 
It appears from this passage, that in those times among 
the Israelites, daughters, had no hereditary possessions as- 
signed to them. The more opulent seem afterwards to 
have departed from the customary rule, as may be collected 
from Job xlii, 15; 2 Sam. xix, 35—41 ; comp. with Ne- 
hemiah vii, 63. But lest unmarried daughters should 
be left destitute in case their father died without male 
issue, it was on this occasion ordained, that if the &ther 
had no son, the right of inheritance should be transferred 
to the daughter or daughters. But such a daughter must 
marry some one belonging to her paternal tribe, lest her 
possessions should go to increase another tribe. In like 
manner, by the Attic law, the daughters received no here- 
ditary estate if they had brothers ; but, failing these, the 
inheritance belonged to the daughters, who, however, as 
amongst the Hebrews, must marry some near relative. — 
Rosenm. 

8, 11. Failing sons, a man's estate went to his daugh- 
ters; failing daughters, to his brothers; failing brothers, 
to his uncles ; and faiUng all these, to his next of kin. If 
there was more than one daughter, it is clear, by the pre- 
sent case, they were to inherit equally, and so of kinsmen, 
although in the 11th verse the singular number is used. 
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The paternal line only is mentioned, to which line the Jews 
confine inheritances : and see chap, xxxvi. 

12. Get thee up into this mount Abarim, Abarim was 
a mountain, or a chain of mountains, on the confines of the 
Amorites and Moabites. The pass which Moses ascended 
was Nebo, and its summit Pisgah : see chap, xxxiii, 47, 
48 ; Deut. xxxii, 49 ; xxxiv, 1. — Rosenm, 

It appears from Deut. iii, 23, that Moses on this occa- 
sion besought the Lord to let him go over and see the land, 
but the Lord would not hear him. 

12, 18. See chap, xvi, 22 ; xx, 8, 13 ; Deut. iii, 23, 27 ; 
xxxiv, 9. 

18. In whom is the spirit, a wise and prudent man, en- 
dowed with great intelligence. — Rosenm, 
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2. These laws were repeated in the plains of Moab, be- 
cause the Israelites being about to cross the Jordan, and to 
possess the cattle of the conquered people, would be able 
from this time to attend to the sacred rites ; which they were 
not able to do in the desert, being destitute of the necessary 
supplies. — Rosenm. 

Some things circumstantially new are intermingled with 
the repetition of former appointments, and they are regu- 
larly arranged as they respected daily, weekly, monthly, 
and annual institutions. — Scott. 

3, 8. See Exod. xxix, 38 — 41. 

9, 10. This was a new injunction, aptly significant of 
the extraordinary devotions which should distinguish the 
sabbath. — Scott. 

11, 15. The new moons were celebrated by blowing of 
trumpets : see chap, x, 10 ; by feasts : see 1 Sam. xx, 5, 6 ; 
by shutting shops : see Amos viii, 5 ; and by religious 
assemblies : 2 Kings iv, 23 ; and see Rosenm. in loc. 

16, 25. See Exod. xii ; Lev. xxiii, 4, 8. 

26, 31. See Lev. xxiii, 15, 21. 

The burnt offering of two bullocks, one ram, and seven 
lambs, ver. 27, is in Lev. xxiii, 18, seven lambs, one bul- 
lock, and two rams. Josephus and Maimonides under- 

2 E 2 
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stand that they were distinct sacrifices. Aben Ezra and 
others think that it was left to the priest which he would 
offer. 

The sacrifices to be severally offered on the new moons 
and the Passover, were now first prescribed. 
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1 . In the seventh month of the ecclesiastical year, con- 
cerning which see Exod. xii, 2, but in the first month of 
the civil year. 

13. On the other festivals two bullocks sufiiced, (chap, 
xxviii, 11, 19, 27,) and on the festival in the beginning of 
this month, only one was appointed ; but here are thirteen ; 
and so they continued to be offered seven days successively, 
with the decrease only of one bullock every day, till on the 
seventh day only seven bullocks were offered, which in all 
made seventy bullocks. The rams, also, and the lambs 
were in a double proportion to what was usual throughout 
the whole festival ; which was a vast charge, but more easy 
at this time of the year than any other, because now their 
barns were full, and their winepresses overflowed ; and their 
hearts might well be supposed to be more enlai^ed than at 
other times, in thankfulness to God for His great benefits. 
~Pat. 

17. As on the first day of the feast of tabernacles, thir- 
teen bullocks were to be slain as a sacrifice for a sin offer- 
ing, (ver. 13,) on the second day, twelve were to be ofiered, 
and so on to the seventh day, the same solemnities were 
observed ; one bullock less being offered each successive 
day. — Rosenm, 

The decrease of the number of the bullocks which were 
sacrificed on the several days of the feast, until on the last 
and great day only one was offered, is the most observable 
circunistance in this law. The reason is not evident, unless 
it he intimated that the Mosaic institution would gradually 
wax old, and at length vanish away when the promised 
Messiah came. — Scott, 

38. This is never omitted upon any festival, to put them 
in mind, that, after all their services, they stood in need of 
forgiveness. — Pat. 
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39. All the offerings prescribed in these two chapters, 
were wholly burnt oflPerings, (except one sin offering upon 
each set day,) offered unto the Lord; neither people nor 
priests having any share in them. — Pat, 

The meat and drink offerings, and peace offerings, are 
described, Lev. ii, iii, a great number of which, says Bishop 
Patrick, it is likely men offered voluntarily, upon all the 
fore-mentioned festivals; for otherwise they would have 
had no means to feast with God at his house, nor to enter- 
tain their friends and neighbours, as the custom was at such 
times of pubUc rejoicing : see Lev. vii, and notes. 
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For the law, as to things dedicated to God by vow, see 
Lev. xxvii ; for the law of the Nazarite : Numb. vi. 

1 1 . Her vows shall stand. Although shortly afterwards 
she became a widow, or was repudiated. For the verses 
from the 9th to the 12th inclusive, are to be understood 
of the time of widowhood or repudiation after the form- 
ation of the vow. 

13. To afflict the soul, i. e. by humihation, fasting, and 
other acts of self-abasement and denial : see chap, xxix, 7 ; 
Lev. xvi, 29 ; Ezra viii, 21 ; Psa. xxxv, 13 ; Isa. Iviii, 5. 

15. After that he hath heard them. If, at the time he 
heard the vows of his wife, he sanctioned it by his silence, 
but afterwards pronounced it null, then he shall bear her 
iniquity, i. e. he shall bear the punishment of his wife's 
un^lfiUed vow, as though he himself had vowed, and yet 
had not fulfilled his vow. — Rosenm, 
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2. Avenge the children of Israel of the Midianites. 
For a twofold injury— ^rsf, because they had endeavoured, 
with the Moabites, to curse the Israelites through Balaam, 
chap, xxii, 6, 7 ; and next, because they enticed them by 
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strange women to forsake the worship of Jehovah : chap. 
XXV, 16 — 18. Jarchi assigns this reason why the Israelites 
were commanded to take vengeance on the Midianites alone, 
and not on the Moabites, viz. because the Moabites engaged 
in war against the Israelites through fear, and the Israelites 
had taken spoils from them ; but the Midiamites, without 
provocation, waged hostilities against Israel. — Rosenm. 
Afterward shalt thou be gathered unto thy people, i. e. thou 
shaltdie: chap, xxvii, 13. 

3. At ver. 2 it is said, avenge the IsraeliteSy but here 
we have it, avenge the Lord ; hence Jarchi observes, he who 
opposes Israel, is to be regarded as though he opposed God. 
'—Rosenm, 

5, Twelve thousand armed for war. Certainly not a 
large army. The object was not to subdue the whole Mi- 
dianitish people, but only to inflict punishment on the five 
tribes of the Midianites, who were near the Israelitish 
camps, celebrating the worship of Baal-peor ; and who en- 
deavoured to stir up the Israelites against Moses. That 
these tribes were not large, may be gathered from the 
number of captives : ver. 40. — Rosenm, 

6. And PhinehaSy the son of Eleazar the priest ; not, as 
some would have it, that he should be general of the army, 
but that he should preside over the Levites, who accom- 
panied the army, bearing the holy instruments and trum- 
pets ; without doubt he was selected for this office that he 
might excite the army to fight valiantly against such foes, 
as his zeal in the cause had been sufficiently evinced in his 
slaughter of Zimri and Cosbi : chap, xxv, 7. The holy 
instruments and the trumpets ; Le Clerc reads it, the holy 
instruments, i. e. the trumpets, because vau often signifies 
that is, (i. e.) as Gen. xiii, 15; Zach. ix, 9. I prefer 
to understand the holy instruments as including both the 
ark of the testimony and the Urim and Thummim, — 
Rosenm, 

8. Beside the rest of them that were slain. Beside 
their dead, i. e. their dead subjects. It means, first, that 
a great slaughter was made of others, and then, that the 
kings themselves fell dead upon the slain. Balaam, also, 
the son of Beor, they slew with the sword. Hence it 
appears that he was present at the battle. Some have 
conjectured, that when he wished to return home, he 
was slain on the journey ; but this is opposed to what is 
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expressly stated, chap, xxiv, 25, viz. that he returned to 
his own country. It is more Hkely, that after he had re- 
turned to his own country, he was again sent for by the 
Midianites, to curse the IsraeUtes. — Rosenm* 

23. The water of separation : see chap. xix. 

27. Them that took the war upon them; who fought in 
this battle. Moses in this verse decrees, that half of the 
prey should be assigned to them ; therefore those who 
fought, being in number only 12,000, received much more 
than fell to individuals among the people ; and that justly, 
since they bore the danger of the fight. — Rosenm. 

33. Seventy-two thousand beeves; and six hundred and 
seventy-five thousand sheep : see ver. preceding. Hence 
it appears that these Midianitish tribes chiefly attended 
to agriculture and pastoral pursuits. No mention is made 
of horses, as their use was not then known in Arabia.— « 
Rosenm. 
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1. Jazer. A city of the Amorites : chap, xxi, 32. 
Gilead, This region received its name fi-om Mount 

Gilead, Gen. xxxi, 21, 47; and comprised open feeding 
grounds or pastures extending to the Euphrates, except 
that certain narrow and fertile valleys, not any where 
beyond the twentieth part of a German mile wide, inter- 
vene, dividing the Euphrates from the desert, which are 
cultivated with the plough. — Rosenm. 

2. The sons of Gad, and the sons of Reuben; and the 
half tribe of Manasseh, as appears firom ver. 33. — Rosenm. 

3. These were the cities of Sihon and Og: see ver. 
33, 42. 

Ataroth ; there was another city of this name in Ephraim : 
Josh, xvi, 2, 5, 7. 

4. See chap, xxi, 21 — 35. 
8. See chap, xiii, 2 — 20. 

12. The Kenezite. It is most likely that both Jephun- 
neh and Caleb were called the Kenezite, firom a common 
ancestor of that name : chap, xiv, 30 ; Josh, xiv, 14. 

15. Leave them, i. e. the people of Israel, 
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16. Sheep folds. The reference seems to be to a place 
in the desert, surrounded by a wall, into which the Noma- 
des drive their flocks by night, that they may be safe from 
wolves and other wild beasts. — Rosenm, 

20. Before the Lord, The standard of Reuben marched 
directly before the sanctuary, borne by the Kohathites, 
chap. X, 18, 21 ; and so might be properly said to go be- 
fore the Lord, who dwelt there. — Gill. 

21. All of you. It appears that about forty thousand 
of them, all armed for war, passed over to the plains of 
Jericho: Josh, iv, 12, 13. This, according to the census 
of chap, xxvi, would (including the half tribe of Manasseh) 
leave about 70,000 men behind for the defence of the 
families, flocks, and cities. 

33. And unto half tlie tribe of Manasseh. No mention 
is made of this half tribe joining with the other two tribes, 
in the request to settle on this side Jordan, and therefore it 
is generally thought that they were encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the two tribes to make a like motion ; or else Moses 
and the princes, observing that there was too much land 
for the said tribes, joined this half tribe with them, the land 
being suitable for them. — Gill, and see Deut. iii, 12, 17 ; 
Josh, xvii, 1. 

34. Built, i. e. rebuilt, repaired, and forfeited: see 
chap, xxi, 30; Deut. ii, 36; and Rosenm, on ver. 16. 

Aroer, formerly inhabited by the Emim, a warlike, and 
perhaps a gigantic people. They were expelled by the 
Moabites, the Moabites by the Amorites, and the Amorites 
by the Israelites. The Gadites then possessed it till the 
captivity of their tribe, with that of Reuben and the half of 
the tribe of Manasseh, by the Assyrians, 2 Kings xv, 29 ; 
after which the Moabites appear to have repossessed it, as 
they seem to have occupied it in the days of Jeremiah: 
chap, xlviii, 15 — 20. — Dr. A. Clarke. 

35. Of these cities no mention is made elsewhere, except 
Jaazer, which is the same as Jazer : see ver. 3 ; and 
chap, xxi, 32. — Gill. 

36. Beth-nimrah, called Nimrah, ver. 3. 
Beth'haran, the same as Betharam : Josh, xiii, 27. 

37. See ver. 3 ; and Gen. xiv, 5. 

38 . Their names being changed. The Reubenites changed 
the names of these cities, because Baal and Nebo were the 
names of idols. Nevertheless the names given by the 
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Israelites to these cities, seem never to have come into com- 
mon use, for among the later writers of the Old Testament 
we always find these cities called by their ancient names : 
see Ezek. xxv, 9; Isa. xv, 2; Jer. xlviii, 1, 22. And 
gave other names, called the cities which they built after 
their own name : see 42. — Rosenm, 

39. Machir. Gen. 1, 23. 

Gilead, i. e. that part of it which Moses gave unto the 
half tribe of Manasseh, which, till now, was in the hands of 
the Amorites ; for half Mount Gilead and the cities thereof 
were given to the Reubenites and Gadites, which is the land 
of Gilead they desired, and which was already conquered, 
for they call it the country which the Lord smote before 
Israel. 1—4; Deut. iii, 12, 13.— GilL 

40. Machir, i. e. the children of Machir, for all the Is- 
raelites, except two, had died in the wilderness. 

41. The small towns thereof. That is, the villages of 
the Nomade Arabs, so called from their form, for their huts 
are usually placed in a circle. — Rosenm. 
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2. Their goings out according to their journeys. The 
words rendered ^otn^5 out. Bud journeys, signify the same 
thing ; viz. the removal from a place where they were en- 
camped a considerable time, to another place where they 
also remained a considerable time; for Moses does not 
here enumerate all the places in which the Israelites remained 
only a short time, but only those in which the camp was 
for some time stationary. How long it was so in any par- 
ticular place does not appear, but that it remained in many 
of the stations for some years, may be gathered from the 
fact that only seventeen stations are mentioned during a 
period of thirty seven years. That at Kadesh-barnea, or 
Rithma, (18) seems to have been of the longest duration : see 
Deut. i, 46. It should be borne in mind that the Israelites 
did not proceed from Egypt to Palestine by stated and con- 
tinued journeys, but according to the divine decree ; (chap, 
xiv, 22, 23, 29, 30,) the people were doomed to remain in 
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the wilderness until all those who were twenty years old 

died. During that long period of thirty-seven years, it 

would seem that Moses wished to accustom the rising 

generation to the laws and institutes delivered to him, so 

that they should not proceed to drive out the Canaanites 

before the republic was established and confirmed. — Rosewm, 

Daihe translates the 2nd verse, Moses turote down these 

journeys according to the encampments which the children 

of Israel madcy by the commandment of the Lord, They 

are as follows. Some, however, refer the commandment 

of the Lord to his directing Moses to make the register. 

3. Exod. xii, 37 ; xiv, 8 ; (4) xii, 12 ; (5) xii, 37 ; (6) 
xui, 20 ; (7) xiv, 2—9. 

8. Exod. xiv, 12 ; xiii, 20. The unldemess of Etkam 
is called Shur: Exod. xv, 22. 

9. Exod. XV, 27. 

10. Exod. xvi, 1. 

12, 13. Dophah and Ahrush^ are nowhere else men- 
tioned. 

14. Rephidim: see Exod. xvii, 1. Here the Israelites 
received many laws from the Mount and from the Taber- 
nacle. They came hither at the beginning of the third 
month of the first year of their going forth ; and they de- 
parted thence on the twentieth day of the second month of 
the second year: see chap, x, 11, 12. — Rosenm, 

16. See chap, xi, 34. The Israelites spent three days 
in coming hither from Mount Sinai : see chap, x, 33. 
Hence is confirmed what wa« observed at ver. 2, that the 
places recorded in this chapter were not stations, such as are 
enumerated in other descriptions of their journeys, where 
they arrive each day at a station. — Rosenm. 

18. Rithmah, This place was not far from Kadesh, in 
the northern parts of the wilderness of Paran : comp. 
Numb, xii, 16. But of this place, and of those which fol- 
low, as well as of Dophkah and Alush, (ver. 12, 13,) no 
mention is made in Exodus, because in that book, as Le 
Clerc observes, Moses was not so much writing the history 
of the wanderings of the Israelites in the Arabian deserts, 
as of the miracles there performed, and of the Divine laws. 
It was not therefore necessary to mention those places, 
where nothing relative to the laws or miracles occurred. 
''^Rosenm. 
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31, 34. See Deut. x, 6, 7 ; (35) Deut. ii, 8; 1 Kines 
ix, 26: (36) Numb, xiii, 26; xx, 1; (37) xx, 22, 23; 
(38, 39) XX, 24—28; (40) xxi, 1—3; (41) xxi, 4; 
(43) XXI, 10; (44) xxi, 11; (45) xxi, 30. (46) Dibla- 
thaim was a city of the Moabites : see Jer. xlviii, 22, the 
same as Diblath : £zek. vi, 14. 

47. Chap, xxvii, 12 ; (48) xxii, 1 ; (49) Ezek. xxv, 9 ; 
Numb, xxv, 1 . 

52. Pictures. Either pictures, carved work, or em- 
broidery. — Dr. A. Clarke. 

54. Chap, xxvi, 52 — 56. 

55. Pricks in your eyes. A proverbial expression, to 
denote whatever is most painful, for nothing can be more 
painfiil than a thorn in the eye: comp. Josh, xxiii, 13; 
Ezek. xxviii, 24. Shall vex you ; they shall be hostile to 
you. They would not patiently see strangers possessing 
their lands, nor would they omit any opportunity of injuring 
the Hebrews. — Rosenm. 
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3, 12. Tracing the boundaries of the land of Canaan on 
a good map, they are. South — the Wilderness and the 
Nile; I West — the Mediterranean Sea; North — Mount 
Hor, forming part of the ridge of Libanus or Lebanon, 
and which must be distinguished from Mount Hor in the 
South, on which Aaron died ; and East — the lake of Chin- 
nerelh ; the same as Genne8aret,'the river Jordan, and the 
Dead Sea. 

19, 29. It is remarkable, that Moses does not follow 
any order hitherto used of placing the tribes ; neither that 
in Numb, i, nor that in chap, viii, xxvi, nor any other ; 
but places them here exactly in that order in which they 
possessed the land : see Josh, xv — xix. — Dr. A. Clarke. 

1 Rosenmuller thinks the Nile was the boundary j but some think a 
small river to the South of the Philistines. 
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3. Goods, substance. — Purver. Possessions. — Dath^. 
And for their goods. This signifies any kind of property 

or possession, and specifically, as here, any kind of cattle 
or flocks ; in which the riches of the ancients principally 
consisted. — Rosenm, 

4, 5. The suburbs of the cities are expressed in the law 
to be 3000 cubits on every side, from the wall of the city 
and outwards. The first 1000 cubits are the suburbs, and 
the 2000 which they measured, without the suburbs, were 
for fields and vineyards. — Maimonides. This interpretation 
is followed by Ainsworth, Patrick, Gill, Dr. A. Clarke, and 
others. The diagram. No. I, gives the figure of this plan. 
RosenmuUer contends that the text will not admit of this 
interpretation, and that the suburbs are clearly confined to 
1000 cubits ; he gives the plan No. II, where each side of 
the suburbs is twice as long as a line of 1 000 cubits, drawn 
from the city outwards, (ver. 4,) and so 2000 cubits is the 
length of each side. 
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The Septuagint and Josephus read 2000 in both verses. 
Taking the cubit at twenty-two inches, the outer circum- 
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ference of No. I would be about eight miles and a half; 
of No. II about two miles and three-quarters. 

8. From many ye shall give many ; hut from few ye 
shall give few. The sense is, the cities which ye shall give 
of your possession to the Levites, shall be so dispersed, that 
where there are the most cities, there the most shall be set 
apart for their use ; where the fewest, the fewest. — Rosenm, 

12. The avenger; Hebrew, the Go'eL The nearest re- 
lation of the person murdered, whose right and duty it was 
to avenge his kinsman's death with his own hand. Moses 
found the Goel already instituted, and speaks of him in 
his laws as a character perfectly known, and therefore 
unnecessary to be described ; at the same time that he 
expresses his fear of his frequently shedding innocent blood. 
— Michaelis, ii, 192, 219; and see Exod. xxi, 12, 13; 
Deut. xix; 2 Sam. xiv, 1 — 20. 

These cities of asylum possessed a sacredness from being 
the residence of the priests. In this respect, the law of 
asylum among the Hebrews was more wisely constituted 
than among other nations, where it was not lawful to drag 
him to justice who had fie4 to an asylum, without his own 
consent; whereas, among the Hebrews, the asylum only 
preserved the homicide from being punished before his 
cause was heard. — Rosenm, 

13, 14. See Josh, xx, where the cities are named. It 
appears that in any part of the land, one of them could be 
reached in half a day's journey. 

17. With throwing a stone ^ literally, a stone of the 
hand; thrown with the hand. The lawgiver means, a 
stone thrown with intent to strike a person, by the blow 
of which should the person die who received the stroke, 
he who threw the stone must suffer capital punishment ; 
because he could not be ignorant that such a stone, forcibly 
thrown, might inflict a deadly blow. — Rosenm, 

20. But if he ; si quis, — Dathe and Rosenm, So if, — 
Purver. And if, — Gill, Certain methods are here named 
by which wilful murder might be committed ; viz. by thrust-^ 
ing, or hurling from some eminence, or casting into the 
water, or throwing down a stone or other substance upon 
the head of one passing beneath; and the same punish- 
ment, if death followed, was inflicted as in the above-men- 
tioned cases of slaughter.— JRoseww. 
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23. Neither sought his harm ; the intentional or uniu' 
tentional seeking the harm of another, in a manner likelv 
to occasion his death, are evidently the distinctions here 
made between murder and manslaughter, 

29. By these regulations Moses so managed, that the 
Goel could but very rarely kill an innocent person ; and 
that a judicial enquiry always preceded the exercise of his 
revenge. — Michaelis, ii, 225. The meaning of ver. 29 is 
— ^according to these laws, your posterity shall always be 
judged in aJl your cities. — Rosenm, 

31. It appears from this passage, that prior to the time 
of Moses, the custom of ransoming life from the Golil, by 
money, was in force among the Israelites. Mahomet con- 
firmed that custom among the Arabians, and turned it into 
a law ; but Moses abrogated it, and truly it was the act of 
a wise legislator, to prohibit a base and abject custom ; for 
it was the interest, not only of a family, but of a state, that 
judgment should be executed upon murderers. — Rosenm. 

33, 34. The meaning of these two verses is, unless blood 
be washed out with blood, Palestine will be profaned in 
the sight of God; and that land which He resolveth to 
cherish with special love and care, reeking with blood, shall 
be. deserted by Him. — Rosenm, 
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The subject of this chapter is so connected with the first 
eleven verses of chapter xxvii, that they would seem to make 
part of it. 

1 . Those of the children of Gilead who had already re- 
ceived their possession in the land of Gilead, are not here 
intended, (see chap, xxxii,) but those who were to receive 
a portion beyond Jordan ; and that the daughters of 
Zelophehad received their inheritance among these, appears 
from Josh, xvii, 3, 4. — Rosenm. 

3. Whereunto they are received. Into which they shall 
marry. For the inheritance would pass to their children ; 
and since these would be transferred into another tribe, that 
possession also would rightfully pass into another tribe.*- 
Rosenm. 
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4. At the jubilee, inheritances were to be restored to the 
original proprietors of them ; yet this would be of no ser- 
vice in the present case, but rather the contrary, since it 
would fix the inheritances of these daughters in another 
tribe, or in other tribes, into which they should marry. — 
GilL 

8. Every daughter that possesseth an inheritance. It 
is quite clear that this law was confined to such daughters. 
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THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY, I. E. OF THE REPETITION 
OF THE LAW, IS SO CALLED, NOT BECAUSE IT CONTAINS 
A SECOND AND NEW LAW, BUT BECAUSE THE LAW IS 
REPEATED AND EXPLAINED A SECOND TIME, OR ANEW. 

— Rosentn, 

CHAP. I. 

1 . These be the words which Moses spake unto all Israel, 
It is clear Moses could not have spoken to all the people at 
once. He must either have made these addresses (which 
comprehend nearly the whole of this book) to the people 
in divisions, or by the agency of others : see Lev. viii, 3. 
On this side Jordan, more correctly, at the passage of the 
Jordan ; it denotes all that tract of land which is washed 
by the river on either side. But the eastern side is meant 
here, since Moses never passed over this river. Over 
against the Red Sea, or rather over against Suph, which 
appears to have been a place on the borders of the plains 
of Moab. Suph signifies to end, and hence an ending, or 
border. Of the five places mentioned in this verse, two 
only, (Paran and Hazeroth) occur before of the same 
name, but these were probably distinct from the places 
here mentioned, as they could not be near the present 
station of the Israelites : see Gen. xiv, 6 ; Numb, xxxiii, 
17. — Rosenm. 

2. Moses, being about to recapitulate what took place 
in the wilderness during the forty years the people wan- 
dered therein, reminds them that from Horeb, (which was 
part of Sinai, see £xod. iii, 1, and near the Red Sea,) to 
Kadesh-Barnea, on the borders of £dom, was eleven days' 
journey. The Israelites were much longer than this on the 
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road, but the stated distance was eleven day^ : see Numb, 
xxxiii, 16, 21. 

3. See Numb, xxxiii, 38^. 

4. See Numb, xxi, 21, 35. 

After he had slain. The pronoun may refer to Moses, 
or the Lord, but rather the latter. — Pol, Syn, 

5. To declare this law, or, to explain the law. He did 
this by repeating the law, with various additions, for the 
sake (as Grotius says) of those who were not alive, or too 
young to understand it, when the former law was delivered. 
— Rosenm, 

6. The precise words are not before recorded, but that 
the people left Horeb by the command of the Lord, after 
having remained there upwards of a year, appears from 
Exod. xix, 1, 2; Numb, x, 11 — 13. 

7. The mount of the AmoriteSy on the south of Canaan. 
Lebanon, on the north. Euphrates, The east boundary 
of the dominion of the Israelites extended thus far in the 
reign of Solomon : 1 Kings iv, 21. 

9 — 18. Moses appears to have done what he here relates 
at the suggestion of Jethro : see Exod. xviii, 13, and foK 
lowing verses. — Rosenm, 

19, 46. See Numb, xiii, xiv. On the 29th verse Bp. 
Patrick says, Moses here at large relates what he said 
unto their fathers upon this occasion, that he might awaken 
this generation to a greater confidence in God, and a dread 
of his judgment. On the 37th, the Lord was angry : 
not at that time, but afterward, when they came into the 
wilderness of Zin, to another Kadesh: Numb, xx, 1 — \% 
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1. Thirty- eight years were spent by the Israehtes, after 
they left Kadesh-Barnea, in wandering southward around 
the mountainous region of Seir, or Edom, to EzionGaber, 
on the Red Sea. From hence they ascended northward, 
between the Edomites and Moabites, (whom they were 
commanded not to injure,) to the (ipnquest of Sihon, and 
the borders of the promised land. See ver, 29 ; NumK 
xiv, 25; xxi, 4; Judg, xi, 15 — ^21. 
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7. For the Lord thy God hath blessed thee in all the 
worhs of thy hand; so that ye have sufhcient to purchase 
these necessaries. It appears from this passage that the 
Israelites, during their forty years* wanderings, did not live 
entirely secluded from all intercourse with other nations, 
but traded with the people in whose territories they were. 
A great part of them attended to the breeding and rearing 
cattle considerably to their advantage, and that there were 
artificers among them, appears from the workmanship of 
the furniture and vessels of the tabernacle: see £xod. 
XXXV. — Rosenm. 

8. Through the way of the plain, next Idumea, comp. 
i, 1 . Elath, A very celebrated city on the most eastern gulf 
of the Red Sea, called by foreigners Elan, from which the 
gulf itself received the name of the Elanitic gulf. This 
<;ity is called at the present day, A kaha. — Rosenm, 

9. The Moabites sprung from Lot, and Ar was one of 
their capital cities : Gen. xix, 36, 37 ; Numb, xxi, 15, 28. 

10. Emims: Gen. xiv, 5. The information given in 
this and the two following verses, and below at verses 20 
— 23, concerning the origin and the very ancient settlement 
of certain nations, was probably added by Moses when he 
committed to writing the addresses he had made to the 
deputies of the people. Some, however, regard them as 
not originating from Moses, but as added by another hand, 
for the purpose of illustrating the history. — Rosenm. 

11. AnakimSf chap, i, 28 ; ix, 2; Numb, xiii, 22, 23. 

12. The destruction of the Horims by the children of 
•Esau, is not before mentioned. They were conquered by 
Chedorlaomer : Gen. xiv, 6. Esau and his sons seem first 
to have settled amongst them, and then to have conquered 
the country by the sword : Gen. xxxvi, 20, and Gill. 

As Israel did unto the land of his possession which the 
Lord gave unto them. This may be said of the conquests 
of Sihon and Og, related at the close of this chapter, for 
it is observed by Rosenmuller and others, that words, indi- 
cating action, are not unfirequently applied to an event just 
at hand, as if it were already done. 

13. This verse is a continuation of ver. 8. — Rosenm, 
Zered or Zared, a river on the borders of Moab, running 

into the Dead Sea. A valley of this name is mentioned, 
Numb, xxi, 12. 
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19. The Ammonites were descended from Ammon, a son 
of Lot: Gen. xix, 38. They adjoined the Moabites, and 
frequently joined with them afterwards in attacking the 
Israelites. 

20. Zamzummims, or Zuzims : Gen. xiv, 5. 

23. Avims or Avites : one of the lordships of the Phi- 
listines : Josh, xiii, 3. Caphtorim : Gen. x, 14 ; Jer. 
xlvii, 4; Amos iv, 7. 

These fragments of ancient history were introduced to 
encourage the Israelites. — Scott, 

29. From Numb, xx, 14 — ^21, it appears that the Idu- 
means, who refused a passage to the Hebrews, were differ- 
ent from those who are here called The children of Esau 
which dwell in Seir, These Edomites, therefore, who dwelt 
in the mountainous regions on the southern confines of 
Palestine, granted a passage to the Israelites. The Sama- 
ritan version, which for Seir, has Geblah, doubtless in- 
tended that region in Psa. Ixxxiii, 7, called Gebal, which 
name it retains to the present day. It was situated near the 
Ammonites, to the east of Idumea proper. — Rosenm. 

30. Hardened his spirit: see Exod. iv, 21, and note* 
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8. The two kings of the Amorites : viz. Sihon and Og. 

9. In the time of Abulfeda, the northern part of Libanus, 
where it is lower and more to the north than Damascus, 
was called by the Greeks Antilibanus. Moses records the 
various names of Lebanon, because it was important to the 
Israelites, whose northern boundary it was not to be de- 
ceived by its numerous appellations. — Rosenm. 

II. Is it not in Rahbath of the children of Ammon? 
Rabbath, the royal city of Ammon, was taken in the reign 
of David, (see 2 Sam. xii, 26,) and it is supposed that this 
verse was added to Moses* history after that event ; but it 
is quite possible that the Ammonites, in some war with Og, 
took this bed as spoil, or that after he was slain by the 
Israelites, the Ammonites obtamed it from them as a monu- 
ment of his greatness. Taking the cubit at eighteen inches, 
and making every allowance for the difference between the 
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length of the bed and the height of the man, it would 
seem this giant must have been ten feet high, at least. 
Persons have been exhibited in England, nearlynine feet 
high. 

13. Which was called the land of giants. There exists 
even at the present day, in Arabia, a tradition of the 
giants which formerly inhabited this region; report says 
they were six cubits high, (about nine feet,) and that their 
land was called Hadrach, (comp. Zech. ix, 1.) This is 
mentioned by Michaelis in his notes on this passage, as 
having been related by a trust- worthy Arab, bom beyond 
Jordan, about three miles from the city of Damascus. — 
Rosenm, 

14. Numb, xxxii, 41. Unto this day. It is generally 
admitted by commentators, that these words must have 
been added by Ezra, or some other hand, to shew how long 
these places retained their names. 

16. Half the valley. The same word in the Hebrew 
signifies a valley, and a river, and being translated in the 
foregoing words, the river, it should be so here Hkewise, 
half the river, i. e. to the middle of the river Arnon, by 
which the bounds of their country are most exactly set. — 
Pat, 

17. Numb, xxxiv, 11, and note. 

25. That goodly mountain. In the east, the plains are 
for the most part sterile, because of the want of springs and 
rain ; but the mountainous regions, being watered by springs 
and rivers, are very fertile and pleasant. Here, moreover, 
Moses intends those exceedingly fertile mountainous dis- 
tricts of Galilee, which extend to Lebanon.*— i^o^enm. 
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6. For this is your unsdom, Sfc. i. e. the observance of 
these laws will procure for you among other nations, the 
praise of wisdom and prudence. — Rosenm, 

19. See note, chap, xxix, 26. Which (i. e. the stars) the 
Lord thy God hath divided unto all nations under the whole 
heaven. Which receive divine worship, so that one people 
worship the sun, another the moon, and so on. In this 
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instance, we recognize an example of the familiar mode 
of speaking among the Hebrews, who were accustomed to 
speak of .the customs and actions of men, as institutions 
of God. — Rosenm. 

20. Out of the iron furnace. This was usually of a 
round form, (which accounts for the Hebrew word being 
derived from a root, signifying in the Arabic, to be round,) 
about thirty or more feet in height, with alternate strata of 
coals and powdered iron ore, so managed, however, that 
the top stratum should always consist of coal ; a huge pair 
of bellows kept up the fire, which presented a striking and 
terrific spectacle. In this fiirnace the iron was extracted 
from the ore by the fiercest and most powerful fire the 
art of the founder could create. Now such a fijrnace, 
both on account of the insufferable heat of the fire, and 
the terrible aspect which it presented, especially at night, 
was no inapt image of that intolerable slavery the Israelites 
groaned under in Egypt, and the recollection of which was 
so fearful to them. — Rosenm, 

41. Calmet, in his commentary on this passage, shews 
that this verse and the two following, relative to the cities 
of refuge, are transferred hither from some other place ; for 
it is very improbable that Moses, when writing, or causing 
to be written down, the discourse made by him to the people, 
would introduce a subject so evidently foreign to the fore- 
going exhortations. Moses appointed (Numb, xxxv, 14) 
that three cities of refuge should be selected on the east of 
Jordan, but he did not then name them. The names of 
those subsequently chosen, are here recorded ; but why in 
this particular place, and not among the other laws in this 
book, I am at a loss to assign a pi|obable reason. — Rosenm, 

44. Vater is of opinion that the section from this verse 
to ver. 49, is prefixed to that which runs from chap, v, to 
the end of chap, xxviii, as a kind of title or index to that 
summary of the laws. We, on the contrary, regard it as 
an annotation added to the first discourse made by Moses 
in the solemn meeting of the elders of the people : chap. 
i, 6 ; iv, 40. — Rosenm, 
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CHAP. V. 

1 . A new section or discourse commences here : see the 
preceding note. 

3. Made not this covenant with our fathers^ i. e. not 
alone with our fathers did the Lord make this covenant, so 
that after their decease it should have nothing to do with 
us; hut with us, with us all, (I say,) who are here present 
alive this day. The repetition of the pronoun adds in- 
creased emphasis, of which we have many examples. — 
Rosenm, 

5, This verse is evidently parenthetical, except the word 
saying y at its close, which is to be joined to the word JirCy 
in the preceding verse. After the promulgation of the 
decalogue, Moses was the sole interpreter between God 
and the people : Exod. xx, 19. Not only from fear, but 
from the severe prohibition of God, the people did not 
ascend the mountain. The Hebrew writers, in recording 
events, do not always regard exact order. Moses himself 
relates the events more accurately, in the order in which 
they occurred : ver. 22, et seqq, I stood between the Lord 
and you, to shew you the word of the Lord, i. e. I was 
your interpreter, your ambassador, the messenger of God 
to you. — Rosenm, 

6. In the repetition of the decalogue, (Exod. xx, 2 — 17,) 
from this ver. to ver. 21, there are some slight variations, 
such as we are accustomed to make when we repeat the 
words of others. — Rosenn^ 

12. As the Lord thy God hath commanded thee, Grotius 
says, '' These are the words of Moses interposed. As he 
commanded thee, i. e. in Sinai, as recorded Exod. xx, 8 — 11. 
And this is the reason why Moses does not here (ver. 
14, 15,) make mention of the creation, (the only reason 
given for the observance of the sabbath, Exod. xx, 11,) 
referring his hearers to that which was written. But he 
goes on to detail more clearly, another cause which was 
not then expressly assigned, but which might, in some 
measure, be deduced from the words of God : that thy 
man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as 
thou,*' But we doubt whether the reason assigned by 
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Grotius, why the creation is not here mentioned as the 
cause for observing the sabbath, is the true one ; for the 
formula, as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee, occurs 
also ver. 16, where the same reason for honouring our 
parents is plainly given, as at £xod. xx, 12. But why a 
different reason is here given from Exod. xii, 11, for the 
observance of the sabbath, I cannot say. — Rosenm. 

15. Remember that thou wast a servant in the land of 
Egypt; that thou mayst have more pity for thy servants, 
and the more willingly suffer them to rest on the seventh 
day, remember the Egyptian servitude, in which no rest 
was permitted to thee, but a daily task was exacted from 
thee : see Exod. v, 6, et seqq, 

21. It appears evident from this verse, if we compare 
it with Exod. xx, 17, that Moses recited these precepts 
from memory, and not from the tables. 

22. And he added no nuyre. Not to the precepts so 
awfully uttered, and which formed the two tables. 

29. Such passages as these, will rise up in awful con- 
demnation of those who say to God, who hath resisted thy 
will? instead of humbly seeking that, by his grace, they 
might have a heart t# fear him, and keep his command- 
ments alway. 



CHAP. VI. 

1 . In this and similar pass£^es, the commandments seem 
to denote the moral law ; the statutes, the ceremonial law ; 
and the judgments, the judicial law. — Scott, 

4, 5. See Matt, xxii, 36—40. One Lord, i. e. we have 
no God but one, Jehovah. Moses here glances at that 
superstition of the gentiles which often worshipped one and 
the same factitious god, as Baal, Jove, under different 
names : and thus, not only were many gods worshipped 
by this foolish religion, but one and the same god multi- 
plied as it were by different names, into many and widely 
different gods. — Rosenm, 

8, 9. See Exod. xiii, 9, and note. The words of Moses 
contain, not a law, but an admonition, lest the Israelites 

2 6 
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should abuse the phylacteries to superstitious ends after 
the manner of the eastern nations, by whom phylacteries 
of this kind are usuaUy worn. Moses does not command 
them to wear phylacteries, but warns them against wearing 
them superstitiously, that they might rather serve to pious 
purposes and for salutary admonitions of the Divine laws 
of God : see Michaelis* Laws of Moses, Art. 222. — 
Rosenm, 

9. Posts, walls, and gates of cities are, even to tlie 
present day, in the east, usually inscribed with verses or 
passages of the Koran. — Rosenm. 

1 1 . Wells digged. Cisterns cut in the rocks to receive 
the water, many of which are still found in the east. — 
RosentH, 

13. And shalt swear by his name. When thou swearest, 
swear by the name of the God of Israel. — Rosenm. 

16. Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God. Ye must 
not question the omnipotence of God, nor rashly try it. — 
Rosenm, 

25. If the Israelites observed to do all the commandments 
of the Lord their God, and especially the first and great 
command (ver. 5.) on which hung alkthe law and the pro- 
phets, they would live up to the spirit of that dispensation, 
be enrolled amongst them who wrought righteousness, and 
obtain a good report through faith, although they received 
not the promise : God having provided some better thing 
for us, that they, without us, should not be made perfect : 
Heb. xi, 39, 40 ; note, Gen. xv, 6. 

So far as faith in God and in his promises relative to 
futurity, and in the system of sacrifices which he appointed 
was in exercise, their righteousness would procec^i from 
faith. The end of many passages in the New Testament is 
to take away the false idea of merit from obedience, but 
not the necessity of obedience to the will of God; in 
which sense, obedience was, or might be called righteous- 
ness, as it was the evidence of faith in God, and of devoted- 
ness to him. Thus, the man that doeth these things shall 
live by them, not by the merit arising from them, but as 
evidences of a state of mind which God accepted. Such 
was the way of salvation under the law ; but, under the 
gospel, the principles of the same salvation were clearly 
revealed^ the system explained, and the people (liberated 
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from the burdoi of the ritual of Moses,) were directed to 
Christ; and, in opposition to the proud idea of merit, told 
that their justification in all things was of grace, both in its 
provision, and its application : see Rom. x. — K. 



CHAP. vn. 

1. Of the Canaanitish nations here enumerated, see 
Gen. XV, 19, 20, 21. Le Clerc says, '*In that passage 
of Genesis where God promises to Abraham the lands of 
these nations, ten names are enumerated; but there no 
mention is made of the Hivites, and besides the six others 
here enumerated, we read of the Kenites, the Kenizites, 
the Kadmonites, and the Rephaims. But these seem to 
have been lesser families, which are included in the seven in 
this passage, and which received different names from the 
districts which they occupied." — Rosenm, 

2. Nor shew mercy unto them. It must always be 
borne in mind that, for the wickedness of these natior^, 
the Lord destroyed them : see ver. 10; ix, 1 — 6. 

The severest law of war is enforced against the Canaan- 
ites, but this was necessary, on account of the danger of 
their idolatry and perfidy : see note, Exod. xxiii, 33 ; and 
see the remarks of Michaehs, concerning this point, in his 
Laws of Moses, Art. 62. The seven nations mentioned 
ver. 1, are excepted chap, xx, 16, 17; they are not 
included amongst those to whom hfe was to be offered on 
condition of surrender. Yet it appears from 1 Kings ix, 
20,21, that these people were not entirely destroyed by 
the Hebrews. Solomon is there said to have made bond- 
men of all the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and 
Jebusites, whom the children of Israel had not been able to 
destroy. — Rosenm. 

5, Cut down their groves: Gen. xxi, 33, and note. 

6. Exod. xix, 6, and note. 

14. Exod. xxiii, 25, 26, and note. 

15. The evil diseases of Egypt, which thou knowest. 
Certain diseases, peculiar to Egypt, are understood ; such 
as various diseases of the skin, as the scab, elephantiasis, 
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plague, &c. Pliny, H. N. 26, 1, calls Egypt the mother 
of such diseases. Even at the present diaiy, there are in 
Egypt various peculiar diseases, especially opthalmia, va- 
riolous disorders, and plague. — Rosenm, 
20. Exod. xxiii, 25, 26, note. 



CHAP VIII. 

3. Man doth noty Sfc, The sense is, that God is not 
confined to one mode of supporting men, since he can 
nourish them without their accustomed food, if he wills 
that any thing else should supply the place of it : Matt, 
iv, 4. — Rosenm, 

4. The sense is, (say RosenmuUer and Dathe, with whom 
Dr. A. Clarke agrees,) that the IsraeUtes were so well sup- 
plied with raiment in the wilderness, that they had no need 
to wear it in a tattered state, or overworn : they were not 
deficient in materials for clothing, for they had large flocks 
of sheep, goats, and cattle, Numb, xxxii, 1 ; whence they 
obtained plenty of wool and leather. There were also 
among them, very skilful weavers both men and women : 
Exod. XXXV. 25 — 35. There is therefore no need that we 
should infer, as the Jewish teachers do, that not only their 
garments were miraculously preserved from wearing out, 
but that they grew with the growth of the wearer. Nei- 
ther were they (says RosenmuUer) wanting in shoes, nor 
obliged, like paupers, to wear them so long that their feet 
were cut and swelled by walking, with torn soles, on a 
rough road. Ainsworth, Poole, Patrick, Gill, and Scott, 
on the other hand, infer from this verse, that there was a 
miraculous interference on behalf of the Israelites in this 
respect, as well as in so many others. 

7. Moses, in order to endear Palestine to the Israelites, 
compares that land with Egypt, the greater part of which 
is flat, and almost entirely devoid of fountains and rivers 
watering the land ; for the water which is obtained by dig- 
ging at a short distance from the Nile has its origin from 
that river. Palestine, indeed, compared with our countries, 
is not watered by many perennial streams ; yet it possesses 
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more than Egypt, and being for the most part mountain- 
ous, it is subject to heavy torrents, which rush down 
through the narrow valleys, after the periodical summer 
rains. Palestine has also many lakes ; as the Dead Sea, 
the lake of Gennesareth, the waters of Merom, many lakes 
of Lebanon, &c. — Rosenm, 

8. A land of wheat. That Palestine was most fertile in 
wheat appears from 1 Kings v, 11, where we read, that 
Solomon sent yearly twenty thousand measures of wheat 
to Hiram, King of Tyre. Hence, upon the coins which are 
stamped with die emblems of the wealth of Judea, we see 
their wheat-harvest represented by three ears of wheat. 
And wine. In this also, Palestine surpasses Egypt, for in 
Egypt there is little or no cultivation of the vine, the 
situation of the land being by no means favourable to it 
It has no hills, which vines love, and in the plain, grapes 
cannot attain maturity ; and at the season of the ripening, 
the land is inundated by the Nile. On the contrary Pales- 
tine, although it has suffered much from the devastations 
of the Turks who hold wine in abhorrence ; and who yet 
have dominion over that land, has even now many vine- 
yards. It is said that in flavour, the wine comes nearest 
that of Italy, and that produced about Hebron is highly 
praised by Hasselquist, who compares it with the generous 
wines of Germany, which grow on the Rhine : see Gen. 
xlix, 12. A land of oil olive j i.e. ** of whose olives oil is 
made," as Onkelos and Jonathan render it. For there are 
wild olive trees which bear no fruit — Rosenm, 

9. Whose stones are iron, Volney, writing of Lebanon, 
says. Iron is the only mineral which abounds here; the 
mountains of Kesroiian and of the Druses are full of it. 
Every summer, the inhabitants work these mines which are 
ochreous. Dig brass, or rather copper, of which brass is 
made. Iron and brass were two metals of the greatest 
importance, without which the Hebrews could not have 
lived separate from other nations. — Rosenm, 

15. See Numb, xxi, 6, note. 
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CHAP. IX. 

1. This dat/y i. e. not long hence, in a short time. The 
Israelites passed over Jordan about two months after this 
was spoken. 

4 — 6. We shall do well^ deeply to impress upon our 
minds, what Moses so often urges upon the Israelites ; viz. 
that, for the wickedness of the Canaanitish nations, the 
Lord drove them out of Canaan ; he himself being, by his 
mysterious and special messenger, the leader of their assail- 
ants, and the captain of their host : see Josh, v, 14 — ^that 
the Lord employed the Israelites as his instrum^its, com- 
manding them to exterminate the idolatrous nations, lest 
they should teach them to do after their abominations, — 
that, pursuant to his repeated promises to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, the Lord gave this land to the Israelites, and 
their posterity to possess it, — that not for their righteous- 
ness, (a statement, three times repeated in these verses,) 
did the Lord do this, but for the wickedness of the nations, 
and in fulfilment of his promises, — that the covenant of 
God with Israel was, that they should enjoy the land, and 
every promised blessing, so long as they obeyed his com- 
mandments, and abstained from idolatry ; otherwise, if they 
hearkened not unto the voice of the Lord, but served other 
gods, he would do to them as he had done to Canaan ; he 
would bring a nation against them from afar who should 
destroy them and scatter them among all people, from the 
one end of the earth unto the other. With Moses, there- 
fore, let us ascribe greatness unto our God. He is the 
rocky his work is perfect; for all his ways are judgment ; 
a God of truth and without iniquity ; just and right is he : 
chap, xxxii, 4. 

18 — 29. This second ascent into the mount, and stay 
therein of forty days and nights, and the prayer of Moses 
for the people is recorded, Exod. xxxiv. At ver, 21, the 
calf is called (by a figure) sin, because it was the occasion 
and object of their sin, and there is an inversion of the 
order of time, for the burning of the calf preceded the 
second ascent of Moses into the mount : Exod. xxxii. 
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CHAP. X. 

1 . And make thee an ark of wood. Moses received this 
precept before that concerning the second two tables of stone^ 
as appears from comparing Exod. xxv, 10, with xxxiv, !• 
But since the ark was parUy made for the purpose of con- 
taining the tables of the law, Moses here unites the two 
precepts. — Rosenm. 

6 — 9. The order of the narrative is here suddenly inter- 
rupted by a slight notice of several subjects, treated of at 
large in the preceding book. They are, first, the journey 
of the children of Israel, (for which see Numb, xxxiii;) 
second, the death of Aaron, and the appointment of his 
successor, (see Numb, xx and xxxiii, 38, 39;) third, the 
separation of the tribe of Levi and their office, (see Numb, 
iii and viii ;) and fourth, the Levites noninheritance, (see 
Numb, xviii.) No regard seems paid in these verses to 
the order of time ; for the separation of the Levites was 
just after the worship of the golden calf, and before the 
death of Aaron ; and Aaron died after the Israelites had 
passed from Jotbah and' through some other places to 
Mount Hor: see Namb. xxxiii, 31 — 39. There is also 
an apparent contradiction between this passage and Numb, 
xxxiii, 31, for there the Israelites are stated to have jour- 
neyed from Moseroth to Bene-jaakan, but here the order 
is reversed, and they are stated to have journeyed from 
Beeroth of the children of Jaakan, to Mosem. Dathe and 
RosenmuUer reject these verses, as manifestly a spurious 
interpolation, contending that they cannot have been writ^ 
ten by Moses, but were inserted (from some unknown 
cause) by another hand. Dr. Kennicott has a long and 
ingenious dissertation upon them, in his critical remarks, 
p. 74. The Dr. adopts the version of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, which, in this place, agrees with Numb, xxxiii, 
31 — 39, and he thinks they ought to be placed between 
the first and second verses of the second chapter of this 
book. Dr. A. Clarke (who has given the whole of Dr. 
Kennicott*s remarks in his commentary) says, they should 
not be hastily rejected. The received text is supported by 
all the ancient versions and the Septuagint. The circum- 
stances related here, embracing the separation of the Levites^ 
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and their appointment to the office of guardians of the 
ark, has some relation to the subject of die fifth verse, — 
the depositing of the tables in the ark. The apparent 
contradiction between this passage and Numb, xxxiit, 31 
-—39, may be reconciled, by supposing, (with Pfeiffer and 
other commentators) that Mosera was a part of Mount 
Hor, and distinct from Moseroth, and that the Jaakan 
here mentioned is different from the city of Bene-jaakan. 
It may also be accounted for, by supposing that the Israel- 
ites in their long residence in the wilderness, visited the 
various places about Mount Hor more than once, and thus, 
returning upon their steps, inverted the order of their 
journeyings : see note on Numb, xxxiii, 2. 

8. At thai time, i. e. when the golden calf was wor- 
shipped in the wilderness, and Aaron committed that sin, 
the punishment of which was death. — Rosenm. 

10. See chap, ix, 18. He returns to what he had 
begun to say, that with difficulty he had obtained pardon 
for the people. — Rosenm, 

12, 13. The meaning of these two verses is this, that 
God required from the Israelites no other duties than those 
which were best adapted to promote their temporal and 
eternal welfare. — Rosenm, 

16. In this passage, that wickedness of the heart is more 
particularly referred to, which, by an external rite and sign, 
worships and acknowledges the God of the Israelites as 
the true God, while the soul is still inclined to the worship 
of other gods. — Rosenm, 

18. Under the names of the fatherless and the widow, 
the Hebrews are wont to comprehend all who are destitute 
of human aid. — Rosenm, 
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4. The Lord hath destroyed them unto this day, i.e. 
utterly, for they who were buried in the waters, and had 
not been seen for many years must be supposed to have 
utterly perished. — Rosenm. 

7. All of them had seen some, and some of them had 
seen all the great things done in Egypt, and at the Red 
Sea, and in the wilderness. — Poole. 
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10 — 14. Palestine is here put in favourable contrast with 
£^pt ; the latter had little or no rain, and was laboriously 
watered from the overflowing Nile ; and among other 
means, by machines worked by the foot, but Palestine 
had hills and vallies, and was watered by the early and 
latter rains, which fall regularly ; the early, or first, in 
November, (their seed time,) and the latter in March or 
April, just before their harvest : see Rosenm. in loco, and 
Calmefs Dictionary, Fragments, 226, and plate, agricul- 
ture y fig. 6 and 8. 

13. The dispensations of God's providence are regulated 
according to the conduct of the people. — K, 

20. See Exod. xiii, 9, and note. 

21, As the days of heaven upon the earth. Certainly, 
it is heaven upon earth to have a man's mind move in 
charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of 
truth. — Lord Bacon* s Essay on Truth, 

24. This was fulfilled in the reign of Solomon : see 
2 Chron. ix, 26. The uttermost sea, 'Hhe western sea.'' 
— Dathe, The Mediterranean. 

29, 30. See chap, xxvii, 29. Maundrell observes in 
his description of his journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
that Mount Ebal is barren and stony, while Gerizim 
abounds in delightful fountains, gardens, vineyards, and 
olive grounds ; so plainly did the face of each mountain 
express the* blessing and the curse pronounced upon it. 
— Rosenm, 

The mountains Ebal and Gerizim are separated from 
each other merely by an intervening valley ; they are situ- 
ated, the former to the north, and the latter to the south 
of Sichem or Napolose. — T, H, Home, vol. iii, p. 47. 

30. The land of the Canaanites, which dwell in the 
champaign. For die district extending from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to Sichem, which district is therefore to the 
west of Mount Gerizim is a plain and champaign, while 
towards the east it is mountainous and stony ; so that the 
mountains themselves are situated, as it were, on the con- 
fines of a mountainous and champaign district. Over 
against Gilgal, Not that Gilgal near Jericho, which was 
so named by Joshua, after the death of Moses : Josh, v, 
9 ; but a region or city of Galilee, of which mention is 
made, Josh, xii, 23. — Rosenm, 
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CHAP. XII. 

2. Under every green tree. Whatever little sbrines or 
altars ye shall find under the shade of groves. Moses took 
every precaution to put away any incitement to idolatry : 
see chap. vii. — Rosenm. 

3. Break their pillars, or, statues of stones ; and hew 
down the graven images, or carved images of wood ; and 
destroy the names of them out of that place, that there 
may be no more mention of their gods, their temples being 
levelled to the ground. — Rosenm, 

4. See 30, 31. 

5. See 1 1 . The sense is, to this his habitation ye shall 
come, that ye may consult him, i. e. by Urim and Thum- 
mim. Because here, in this place alone, God was to be 
worshipped with solemn rites ; here also the tithes and first- 
lings were to be offered, (chap, xiv, 23 , etseqq, ; xv, 20 ; xxvi, 
2 ;) here the paschal feast, (xvi, 5, et seqq,) the pentecostal 
feast, (10,) and the feast of tabernacles (16) were to be 
celebrated ; and here, lastly, the priests were to be con- 
sulted on matters of controversy : (xvii, 8.) — Rosenm. 

6. See 17. Your sacrifices, i.e. eucharistic victims, of 
which see Lev. iii. Your tithes and heave-offerings of 
your hand, i. e. of your labour ; concerning which and 
vows, spontaneous gifts and firstlings, see Numb, xviii; 
also of vows and firstlings. Lev. xxvii. 

7. And there ye shall eat, before the Lord your God. 
The Israelites were accustomed on those solemn occasions 
when they assembled at the place of the tabernacle 
(which was done three times in the year,) to have festivals 
and feasts in that place, and this was to eat, to feast, and 
to rejoice before God, To these festivals the master of 
the feast invited, besides his domestics and friends, the 
Levites, widows, orphans, and strangers. Ck)ncerning the 
Levites, see ver. 12, 18, 19 ; and chap, xiv, 27, 29 ; of the 
others enough is expressed chap, xvi, 11, 14. These feasts 
principally consisted in certain secondary annual tithes, which 
were taken after the tithes of the Levites : Moses gives 
directions concerning them, chap, xiv, 22. These, dther in 
kind or in money, were brought to the place of the tabema- 
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cle, and from them were provided peace offering, and other 
things necessary for the feast. Concerning these and other 
kinds of tithes, see Lev. xviii. Other things were added to 
the provisions for these feasts, which are mentioned, ver. 
17. Thus we understand why Moses said, ye shall eat 
and rejoice in all that ye put your hand unto, for these 
tithes were gathered and taken from the yearly produce, 
which they had procured by the labour of their hands. — 
Rosenm, 

8. The sense is, ''then all these things will not be 
permitted to you, which are permitted to you here, where 
we live according to our own will.'' Moses did not exact 
an accurate observance of all his laws, while the Israelites 
were in the desert ; for they were destitute of many things 
necessary for the sacred services, and not yet sufficiently 
accustomed to the yoke of the new laws. — Rosenm, 

9. To the rest. To the place where ye shall have rest 
from your enemies. — Rosenm, 

11. A place. This place at first seems to have been 
Mizpeh, and afterwards Shiloh. And when that was de- 
stroyed, the ark removed to severdl places, till at last it 
settled at Jerusalem, where, when the temple was built, 
God said to Solomon, "I have choaeh-th!s^pla<5e to my- 
self, for a house of sacrifice,'* 2 Chrbn. vii, 12 : see Pat. 
upon ver. 5. 

12. Rej&ice. Those joyous feasts, which they were 
allowed to hold when paying vows, or feasting upon the 
tithes, were signified. This was very wisely instituted, lest 
the minds of the people should be ahenated from religion ; 
especially as it was the custom of all the nations whom the 
Israelites saw, to celebrate their festive meetings with joy. 
— Rosenm. 

15. Thou may St hill and eat flesh in all thy gates. In 
the wilderness, every beast slain for food, must be brought 
as a peace offering to the door of the tabernacle, (see Lev. 
xvii, 3 — 5,) and killed there. The unclean and the clean 
may eat thereof. This was forbidden in the wilderness : 
Lev. vii, 20, 21, As of the roe-buck, and as of the hart, 
i.e. as common food. For these animals, though used as 
food, were not offered as sacrifices to God: see chap, 
xiv, 5, and Bathe. It is intimated here that in killing a 
beast, aU religious intention and all idea of a sacrifice was 
to be avoided.— MicAaeZu. 
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17, 18. The tithes here mentioned cannot be the first 
tithes; for the Levites alone were entitled to them, and 
also to tlie male firstlings ; so that, it is supposed, a second 
tithe, and the female firstlings, are here intended : see 
chap, xiv, 22, 29; Exod. xiii, 12; Numb, xviii, 17 — 32. 

21. If the place. "Because the place,'* or, "for," or, 
" seeing the place." — Pat. and OilL 

26. Only thy holy things, i.e. which have been con- 
secrated by thee ; Lev. xxii, 16. This refers to the things 
above mentioned; and Moses signifies, that there is no 
need for them to bring all the animals on which they fed 
to the altar, but only those which were to be regarded as 
victims, or as the offering of vows. — Rosenm. 

Things devoted to God must be eaten at the tabernacle, 
to keep up a sense of the true worship of Grod, and to 
keep the people from wandering from it.-- A'. 
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1 . A dreamer of dreams. One who pretends to have 
prophetic dreams ; who says that his dreams are sent from 
God, and promulgates them as divine admonitions. And 
giveth, i.e. uttereth with words, as 1 Kingft xiii, 3, 5. 
Signs aand wonders signify, wonderful, unaccustomed, and 
prodigious things, which some one foretells, and which 
come to pass. A skilful impostor, acquainted with natural 
phenomena, may abuse them to deceive the vulgar, who are 
Ignorant of these things. — Rosenm, 

2. And the sign or the wonder, come to pass. If the 
thing followed not, nor came to pass, which was spoken 
by any one assuming to be a prophet, it was conclusive 
that his mission was not divine : see chap, xviii, 22. But 
the Israelites are here forewarned, that the sincerity of their 
love to the Lord their God would be severely proved by 
the advocates of idolatry, who would be permitted to fore- 
tell signs or wonders which should come to pass, but 
whom they should cut off without mercy, inasmuch as they 
were on their own profession, the enemies of Grod, and 
endeavoured to seduce his people from the way which he 
had commanded them to walk in. As to the working of 
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signs or wonders by false prophets : see £xod. vii, 12, and 
note. 

5. And that prophet ^ or that dreamer of dreams ^ shall 
be put to death ; because he hath spoken, to turn you away 
from the Lord your God, Put to death, by stoning, 
(comp. ver. 10,) because he endeavoured to overthrow the 
primary law of the Israelitish nation, that of worshipping 
one God, the Creator, and to introduce the worship of 
many gods: see Michaelis* Laws of Moses, § 252, 253. 
If he prophesied any thing in the name of any other 
god, whether it took place or not, he was at all events 
considered as a false prophet, and as such stoned to death. 
To thrust, or to turn thee aside, out of the way which the 
Lord thy God commanded thee to walk in, from the divine 
worship, sanctioned by the divine laws. Put the evil away, 
thou shalt remove that wicked man. — Rosenm, ; and see 
Hornets Introduction, vol. iii, 129. 

9. Thou shalt surely kill him. Not by private author- 
ity, for if it had been enough for any homicide to say that 
he was allured to idolatry by another, this law might have 
been the occasion of innumerable murders ; but from 
what follows, (viz. the punishment of stoning,) it clearly 
appears, that a judicial sentence must be waited for, to be 
executed before all the people : see Rosenm, 

10. Michaelis supposes the culprit was bound previously 
to the execution of his sentence. The witnesses threw the 
first stones, and the rest of the people followed their example. 

13. The children of Belial, Bad men are frequently 
so called in the scriptures. The Hebrew word signifies 
worthless or lawless, homines perditi, — Dathe, 

16. And all the spoil thereof, every whit. This was 
wisely ordained, lest such a city should be destroyed by 
neighbours, coveting after its riches and eager to plunder 
\t,^^Rosenm, 



CHAP. XIV. 

1 . Ye shall not cut yourselves, i. e. your flesh with 
a knife or with your nails : see Lev. xix, 28. Nor make 
any baldness between your eyes, by cutting the hair which 
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^ows above tlie eyes. Ye shall not shaye that part of the 
head, which answers to the space between the eyes. — 
Rosenm, 

2. Michaelis, is of opinion that Moses, in this verse, 
leads the people of Israel to look for the immortality of the 
soul, and life after death. I candidly confess I am at a 
loss to discover this in the words of Moses. It appears 
rather, that this custom of mourning for the dead being 
in use among the idolatrous Canaanitish natioi^, and per- 
haps in conjunction with some other superstition ; Moses 
wishes in this place to show that such rites were not to 
be imitated by that people, whom God bad chosen for 
himself. — Rosenm, 

4. The ox J the skeep^ and the goat. These seem spoken 
of generically, including all the species of the Linnsean 
genera, bos, ovis, and capra. These animals have univer- 
sally been selected by mankind as the best for food : see 
Lev. xi, 3. 

5. It would be presumption to speak positively, as to 
the species of the animals here mentioned. The zoology 
of Palestine and Arabia is the proper study to enable any 
one to appreciate the value of what commentators offer 
upon it. After some investigation, the following are offered 
as suggestions only. 

The hart. This term is applied to the stag, cervus ela- 
phus, which is said to be a native of the forests of all 
Europe, and of the temperate part of Asia. It may intend 
the deer kind generally, as in chap, xii, 15, or the roe, cer- 
vus capreolus, — Linn, 

The roe-buck. The antilope, dorcas. The gazdle, pro- 
perly so called, common in Syria. 

The fallow deer. The cervus dama. Common in all 
Europe, but, it appears to be originally from Barbary. 
Cuvier says, he has received a wild fallow deer, (cervus 
dama,) kUled in the woods, to the south of Tunis. RSgne 
Animal, vol. i, 262. 

The mid goat, Capra, ibex, — Linn, 

The pygarg, or, white buttocks. Probably a species of 
deer so marked. Pallas has named one inhabiting the 
plains beyond the Volga, Cervus pygargus. 

The wild ox, AnXilope, bubalis. The cow of Barbary, 
as large as a stag, common in Barbary. 

The chamois, Antilope, rupicapra. 
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6 — ^20. See Lev. xi, and notes. 

21. Thcu shalt give it unto the stranger, that is in thy 
gates. By the stranger mentioned Lev. xvii, 15 must there- 
fore be intended a proselyte to Judaism. Thou shalt not 
seethe, Sfc» : see Exod. xxiii, 19, and note. 

22. Thou shalt truly tithe. The mention here is of the 
second tithes, which themselves were to eat, ver. 23 ; for 
there was a first tithe which was given to the Levites, out 
of which the Levites paid a tenth part again to the priests, 
Numb, xviii, 24—28; Neh. x, 37, 38. Then of that 
which remained, the owners separated a second tithe which 
themselves did eat before the Lord the first and second 
year : in the third year it was given to the Levites and to 
the poor, chap, xiv 28, 29. In the fourth and fifth years, 
it was eaten again by the owners, and in the sixth year was 
given to the poor. The seventh year was a rest and 
sabbath to the land, then all things were common, Exod. 
xxiii, 10, 1 1 .— ilinswor^A. 

23. That thou mayst learn to fear, i. e. that thou mayst 
be habituated to the worship of God alone. For, to 
leamy has sometimes this signification ; and there is scarcely 
any thing which more attracts the vulgar, and attaches 
them to sacred things, than solemn assemblies and festivi- 
ties conjoined with religious observances : see note, Exod. 
xxxiii^ 14. — Rosenm, 



CHAP. XV. 

1 — 3. Many commentators, adopting the explanation of 
the Jews, have understood this law as though Moses com- 
manded, that on every seventh year creditors should entirely 
release their debtors, and never again require payment 
from them. Others, however, have rightly perceived that 
this is not the sense of the law, and that the words of Moses 
do not say this, but that the lawgiver only enjoins that in 
every seventh sabbatical year, when they neither sowed nor 
reaped, debts should not be exacted of the poor, who were 
not able to pay on that year, when they could receive no 
produce from their lands ; and that, therefore, a suspension 
of payment should be conceded to them on that year. 
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But, in the following, when they might return again to the 
culture of their lands, it should be law^l to compel pay- 
ment. So Jos. Meyer, in his Treatise on the holy fes- 
tivals and feasts of the Hebrews^ chap, xvii, § 20, p. 335, 
and Michaelis in his Laws of Moses ^ § 157, have inter- 
preted this law, and demonstrated the injustice of it ac- 
cording to its first explanation, and the many and heavy 
inconveniences which must have arisen from it. The 
context also shews that the text refers, not to the absolute 
remission of debts: for, since Moses allows a debt to 
be exacted from a stranger, it appears that he is speaking 
expressly of the exaction which might be made on the 
seventh year, it being perfectly clear that a debt might be 
demanded of a stranger after the seventh year. — Datke. 

4. The first clause of this verse is variously rendered. 
Dathe*s version is. Unless^ peradventure, they be not poor. 
The sense is, although ye may seem to be losers by remit- 
ting debts on the year of release, yet ye shall not be poor, 
for God himself will enrich you, as is declared in the follow- 
ing verges. Aben-Ezra interprets this verse a little differ- 
ently, viz. thus, — Ye need not fear that this law should 
prove an injury to you. For, if ye shall yield compliance 
to my precepts, I will so multiply the sources of your 
wealth, that there shall be no poor among you, to whom 
it shall be necessary to lend. Others, as Michaelis, with 
less reason, render it, unless that, except that, as though 
the sense were, he shall remit the debt, unless there be no 
poor among thee, or any who is in want. But that this 
would always be the case, is intimated, ver. 7, 11. And, 
if not, there was no need of this precept, for there can 
be no doubt, that this remission of debt had relation to 
the poor, and that the rich were not comprehended in this 
privilege. Thus the promise here is not, as it were, 
absolute that there should be no poor, but restricted to 
this, that there should not be such in the year of release, 
since in that year they should be beneficent to the needy. 
— Rosenm, 

6. The debtor, who was unable to pay, was to become 
the slave, of the creditor. In this passage, therefore, the 
Israelites are promised immunity from this kind of servitude 
and dominion over strangers, unable to pay their debts to 
them. — Rosenm. 

12—17. See Exod. xxi, 2 — 11. 
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' IS, He hath been worth a double hired servant to thee. 
From Isa. xvi, 14, some gather, that three years was the 
utmost term of hiring a servant, and explain it, *' he hath 
served double the time of a hired servant." Rosenmuller 
ex{^ins it, he has diligently performed for thee, during 
six years, the same work as two hired servants would have 
done, and two such would have been needed to execute it. 
And truly the condition of slaves is harder than that of 
hired servants, and more labour is exacted of them. 
19, 20. See xii, 17, note. 

21. Thou shalt not sacrifice it. The word here em- 
ployed, does not signify slaughter for sacrifice, but for 
food; as chap, xii, 21. — Rosenm. 



CHAP. XVI. 

1. See Exod. xii. By night. The Israelites prepared 
by night for their going out of Egypt, or it may be refer- 
red to the next sentence, and signify, that by night the 
pascal lamb was to be slain. — Rosenm, 

2. And the herd. Hence it appears, that the discourse 
is not only concerning the paschal lamb, but also the other 
sacrifices, which were to be offered after the paschal feast, 
according to Numb, xxviii, 16—25. — Rosenm, In the 
pUice : see chap, xii, 1 1 , note. 

3. The bread ofajffiiction. Bread by which the memory 
of their affliction and misery in Egypt was renewed.—^ 
Rosenm, Heavy insipid bread, by its nature and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was prepared, was commemo- 
rative of the afflictions endured in Egypt. 

6. At even, at the going doum of the sun. The Jews 
reckoned two evenings, the former begun at the ninth 
hour, or three o'clock in the afternoon, and the latter at 
the eleventh hour. The pascal lamb was required to be 
sacrificed between the evenings, (which Josephus tells us the 
Jews in his time did,) from the ninth hour until the eleventh. 
This passage may, therefore, refer to both evenings. So 
Christ, our passover, expired at the ninth hour, and was 
taken down from the cross at the eleventh hour or sun -set. 
— Dr, Hales, 

2 H 2 
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7. And thou shalt turn in the morning, and go unto thy 
tents, i. e. (says Rosenmuller,) the next day thou mayst 
return to Uiy home. Men might travel home upon 
the first day of unleavened bread, yet pious people, who 
were able to bear the chai^, were wont, no doubt, to stay 
the whole seven days, because the first and last days of 
the feast were great solemnities : see Pat, This liberty was 
perhaps granted, as the first day of the passover might 
happen to be as late as the first of May, and by that 
time, in the southern part of Palestine, the harvest was 
ready to commence; thus there would be no obstacle in 
the way of reaping the corn. — Michaelis, 

8. Six days thou shalt eat unleavened bread. Seven 
days are mentioned, vers. 3, 4, nor is the number here 
decreased, but the seventh was to be honoured by an 
additional solemnity, as a solemn assembly to the Lord ; like 
a sabbath no work was to be done upon it, which might 
lawfully be done in the mtermediate days. — Rosenm. 

9. See Lev. xxiii, 16. 

10. A free-will offering. This was in addition to the 
offerings prescribed : Lev. xxiii, 17, 18 ; Numb, xxviii, 27. 

13. See Lev. xxiii, 34 — 36. 

15. Seven days. At the pascal feast, it was sufficient to 
remain one day at the tabernacle, (see ver. 7,) but to this 
feast seven days were to be devoted, because the harvests 
being got in, there was more leisure at that season. — 
Rosenm. 

18. Judges and officers, or scribes. Inferior magistrates 
were to be appointed, who should execute their office 
in the gates, or most public places, in every city or con- 
siderable town, to administer justice in the simplest and 
cheapest manner. — Scott, Judges determined causes, but 
to the scribes was committed the care of the genealogi- 
cal tables. The judges and scribes were afterwards taken 
from the Levites, because, being engaged in no other busi- 
ness, they were able to give their exclusive attention to the 
laws : 1 Chron. xxiv, 4 ; xxvi, 29, 32 ; 2 Chron. xix, 8, 
1 1 . — Rosenm. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

2. In transgressing his covenant. The covenant which 
God entered into with the people of Israel, and by which 
he was sanctified, was, that God should be king of Israel, 
and that they should worship no other God beside him. 
Therefore, if the Israelites worshipped other gods, that 
covenant was broken. — Rosenm, 

7. There were no public executioners in the early period 
of their history. 

8. A matter too hard. Weighty causes or appeals 
were to be carried before the supreme Judge. For thee, 
i. 8. for the local judges and scribes, mentioned chap, xvi, 
18. Betiveen blood and blood, between plea and plea, and 
between stroke and stroke, i. e. in a case of homicide, 
whether it was murder or man- slaughter ; in a civil cause, 
whether the plaintiff or defendant had the better case ; and 
in cases of wounding or assault and battery, (as £xod. xxi, 
18 — 27,) how they should be adjudged. Matters of con- 
troversy — or in any other matter of controversy , — Dathe*s 
Version — The place : see chap, xii, 11. 

9. Thejvdge, The supreme magistrate of the republic, 
who must be distinguished from the inferior judges in indi- 
vidual cities, concerning whom, see chap, xvi, 18. To this 
supreme magistrate was committed the same power, as was 
entrusted to Moses and Joshua. — Rosenm. Such as 0th- 
niel, Ehud, Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Samuel, and others, 
whom God raised up when they were oppressed by their 
enemies, and in great confusions, to govern his people. — 
Pat. Dr. Gill sdiys, judge is here put forjudges, of which 
the great court consisted, being priests^ Levites, and Israel- 
ites,— or, if a single person be intended, he thinks it is the 
president or prince of the great sanhedrim, who succeeded 
Moses and sat in his place. 

10. That place: chap, xii, 11, note. 

11. Thou shall not decline, 8(v, A metaphor, taken 
from a road, from which one cannot deviate without danger. 

— Rosenm. Moses here concedes so much power, as 
belonged to pronouncing the law in civil causes, to the 
priests and judges; a power without which no republic 
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can exist. Bat Moses does not grant the same authority 
to the priests and judges in matters concerning religion ; 
for this would have carried with it the power of changing 
the religion, than which nothing can be imagined more 
contrary to his laws. — Le Clerc. 

12. The man. Either private person or inferior judge 
that proudly disobeyed the sentence of the highest council. 
— Ainswortk. 

14, 15. From the form of this injunction, when thou 
art come, Sfc, it appears, that the lawgiver supposed an 
event might happen, contrary to his desires, and foread- 
monishes, in that case, what should be done. Moses, who 
knew the inconstant character of his own people, and their 
unconquerable desire to imitate the manners and customs 
of the heathen, foresaw that the Israelites would not be 
contented with a king that was invisible, approachable only 
through the medium of priests and Levites, but that they 
would desire a king whom they could see with their own 
eyes, approach with their petitions, set over their annies, and 
adorn with r^al splendour. What he could not prevent 
therefore, hke a prudent legislator, he concedes, with cer- 
tain limitations, lest when the change took place, it should 
be the destruction of the Hebrew nation. Samuel, there- 
fore, did not resist the petition of the Hebrews for a king 
because he was ignorant of this law, or because the regal 
power was opposed to the Mosaic theocracy, but because 
he knew, that Moses conceded it only to prevent greater 
evils. He yields, at length, to their requests, because 
Moses had already provided, by this law, against the abuse 
of regal power. Herbst, as quoted by Rosenm. ; and see 
1 Sam. viii, ix, x. 

16. Intercourse with Egypt was prohibited, and it after- 
wards proved a snare. That it was customary, in those 
days, to bring horses from Egypt, is proved by what Solo- 
mon did in violation of this law : see 1 Kings x, 28, 29. 
It was therefore to be feared, that a king inordinately anx- 
ious to procure horses, would send some of his servants and 
people into Egypt, who, that they might see after the pur- 
chase of horses, would take up their abode in cities wnere 
they could be procured. Others also, influenced by this 
example, might return into Egypt, and relapse into Egyptian 
customs. Michaelis, (in his Commentary touching certain 
laws of Moses, given to attach the Israelites to Palestme, § 1 , 
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2, 3,) assigns another reason for this law. The sum of his 
remarks he thus gives. Moses seems to have feared, lest 
the king, led away by a desire to rear horses and by the 
beauty and proximity of the land of Goshen, should en- 
deavour, by arms, to secure this ancient possession of the 
Israelites, and to enlarge his kingdom by planting a colony 
in it. Moses, mindful of old hospitahty, did not wish to 
inflict this injury on the Egyptians ; perhaps he also fore- 
saw that this territory would be injurious to the kings of 
Palestine, because a perpetual war with the powerful kings 
of Egypt must, of necessity, spring from it. This being 
the case, Moses not only forbad the removal of the people, 
into Egypt, but wishing to obviate all temptation to return, 
he forbad the kings from rearing too many horses, lest they 
should be induced on this account, to desire Goshen as a 
territory for themselves, and a country for their people. 
That there was a great abundance of horses in Egypt, 
appears from 2 Chron. xii, 3 ; 1 Kings x, 28, 29. Moses 
did not, however, prohibit entirely the use of horses, but 
he would not have great numbers of them reared, lest they 
should be employed in war, as their utility for the defence 
of Palestine would be small. Asses were more commonly 
used than horses in the mountains, valleys, and steep places 
of Palestine, and great numbers of the former were kept by 
the ancestors of the Israelites. The legislator was desirous 
that this ancient mode of conveyance, which they had receiv- 
ed from their fathers, should be kept up by their posterity, as 
being suitable for Palestine, and unsuitable for Egypt, that 
by this kind of habit and life, he might retain the people in 
Palestine. — Rosenm. Ye shall henceforth return no more 
that way. When the Lord said this, is not certain ; it may 
be, when they proposed to make a captain and return to 
Egypt ; or, he said this, in his providence ; this was the 
language of it ever since they came out of Egypt ; or 
however, this he now said. — Gill, 

17. Polygamy was lawful among the Israelites, but it 
appears that not more than four wives were permitted : see 
Michaelis* Laws of Moses, § 97. The legislator, therefore, 
seems not to have forbidden polygamy to the king, but 
only to have prescribed moderation in the number of wives. 
For the oriental princes are accustomed, in this matter, to 
exceed all bounds ; and the kings of Israel afterwards went 
into excess. Neither shall he greatly multiply to himself 
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gilver and gold. Lest, in his eagerness after wealth, he 
should plunder his subjects, and then employ his wealdi in 
destroying their freedom. — Rosenm. 

18. From chap, xxxi, 9 — 31, it would seem, that this 
book and not the whole Pentateuch was intended, though 
the Jews say otherwise. The king, it appears, was to 
transcribe this with his own hand. 

20. He and his children. The legislator did not there- 
fore, intend that individual kings should, from time to time, 
be appointed as was formerly done in Poland, but he 
wished the throne to be established in one family : see 
Michaelis* Laws of Moses, § 54. — Rosenm. 
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1. From the gifts ofiered to the Lord, to be consumed 
by fire, the priests and Levites had their provision, as from 
the Lord's inheritance : Lev. ii, vi, vii ; Numb, xviii. — 
Rosenm. 

2. See Numb, xviii, 20. 

3. From them that offer a sacrijice, or slay a slaughter^ 
i. e. kill any beast for common food. — Ains. and so Rosenm, 
and Dr. A. Clarke ; and see Gen. xxxi, 54. The maw, 
the stomach, or rather, in ruminating animals, the fourth 
stomach, called the omasum^ in Greek, 6w<tT^¥. And if 
any slay beasts at home, for a private festival, but not for 
a religious one, they are obliged to bring the maw, and 
cheek, (or breast,) and the right shoulder, to the priest. — 
See Josephus, lib. iv, cap. iv, § 4; and Rosenm. who quotes 
also Philo for the same. 

4. See xxvi, 1 — 1 1 . 

6 — 8. If a Levite, leaving his own city, came to Jerusa- 
lem, impelled by a desire to minister at the sanctuary, he 
was to be allowed to do so, and to participate in the offer- 
ings made to the Levites, with his brethren ; retaining to 
himself his own private property. 

Besides the Levite's private property, he should eat of 
the portion of the Levites. If he did part of the service, he 
should have the reward for it. — K. As to the Levites' 
property, see Lev. xxv, 32, 33 ; 1 Kings ii, 26 ; Jer. xxxii, 
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7, 8. By the sale of his patrimony , is to be understood 
transferable possessions, which were their parents', and might 
therefore be sold by them. For although the Levites did 
not possess arable lands, or vineyards, or oliveyards, yet 
^hey had their cities, in which they might possess houses, 
flocks and herds, and other moveables, and also pasture 
lands near the city, to feed their flocks; all which would 
pass by succession to their posterity. Hence Abiathar, 
the high priest, 1 Kings ii, 26, had fields of his own in 
Anathoth, a sacerdotal city ; and in the same city, Jere- 
miah, Hkewise a priest, bought his cousin *s field : Jer. xxxii, 
7 — 15. This is the interpretation of Jerome, who seems 
to have obtained it firom his Hebrew master. For R. Bechai, 
who wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch at the close 
of the thirteenth century, says that the sense of this verse 
is, •* whatever was given to the priests, they divided between 
themselves in equal portions, whether the skins of victims, 
or flesh, or goats for expiation, or any other gift, excepting 
only that which any individual receiveid from the sale of the 
house inherited from bis ancestors, according to the law 
given. Lev. xxv, 33. This clearly appears to be the sense 
of this passage. Fagius also gives the same interpretation 
in these words, *' this signifies, that all the Levites who shall 
come to Jerusalem and there minister to the Lord, shall 
equally partake of all the portions which shall be received 
from those oblations, but it is not to be understood that 
one should divide with the other, and part those possessions 
which he held from his ancestors as his own. For although 
the Levites had no inheritance in the promised land, as the 
other tribes, yet they might purchase from the children of 
Israel possessions which would remain theirs, and which 
they might afterwards leave to their children: see Lev. 
xxiii, 32, 33. — Rosenm, 

10. That useth divination. A certain kind of divination 
seems to be indicated, but commentators differ as to its 
nature. Michaelis understands it, ^'a soothsayer, who 
seeks out every thing from the entrails of animals," but this 
is called looking in the liver; Ezek. xxi, 21. Dathe ren- 
ders it, who practices divining by lots, but R. Bechai says 
those diviners are intended, who, by holding a staff in their 
hands, guess, or conjecture, whether any thing shall be 
done or not. This kind of divination is called in the Greek, 
BsT^fAamna, and mention is made of it, Ezek. xxi, 21, upon 
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which passage Jerome comments thus : '* with (he rite of 
his nation, he (Nebuchadnezzar) oonsultBlhe^orjI^^e)' he puts 
his arrows into a quiver, and i^akestthMn together, iaseribed 
or marked with the names of individual cities, ^at he may 
see whose arrow shall come out, and whicbidty'Sfaall fkst be 
stormed." Now this the Greeks call ffskofiavr/a, (divination 
by arrows,) or, ^afSdofAavrta^ (divination by rods.) A similar 
kind of casting by lots was in use among the ancient Ger- 
mans, of which see Tacittis's Germany, Pocock also says, 
that this very kind of divination was in use among the 
Arabs : (see Spedm, Hist, Arab, pp. 328, 329,) and that 
when any affair of great moment was to be decided, three 
arrows were enclosed in a vase, one of them with the in- 
scription, God commands me ; another, Chd Jarbids me ; 
and the third without mark. The arT'Ows being drawn 
out, if that which commanded came iirst, they set ^bout 
their enterprize with superstitious confidence ; if that'^diich 
forbad, it was abandoned ; if the unmarked, the drawing 
was repeated until either that which interdicted or enjoined 
was drawn: see Lev. xix, 31, 32; £xod. vii, 11, 12. — 
Rosenm, 

11. il charmer. An enchanter, whom the Hebrews 
think was so called, because by his songs he could collect 
or congregate serpents together, for the word "l^n ehtibar, 

signifies also, to associate, as though this kind of enchanters 
possessed the art of gathering serpents together in one 
place. So also Dathe understands the word chobeer, for 
he renders it, a charmer of serpents. But without doubt 
it is better referred to the Arabic, which signifies, he knew ; 
knowing ; skilled ; for enchanters, diviners, and all others 
skilled in superstitious arts, are supposed to know more 
than others, eind hence, in many languages, they are called 
wise men : comp. Psa. Iviii, 6, — or a consulter with fami- 
liar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer, \, e. one who 
interrogates the dead. It is characteristic of all unpolished 
nations, to be much addicted both to incantations and 
predictions; with eager anxiety they seek to look into 
futurity, and think that it may be known before-hand. 
Tliey dare undertake nothing of importance without first 
consulting soothsayers. Moses, therefore, wisely prohibits 
the use of such arts. — Rosenm. 

13. Perfect: i.e. in reliance on God, for the nations 
relied on that which was not God : see ver. 14. — K, 
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Le Clerc aptly remarks on this passage — the perfection 
here spoken of, seems not so much of the hfe which is 
called uprightness^ as that affection of the soul which God 
would have all the Israelites to entertain towards himself 
alone, without any division of their affections between his 
institutes and those of the neighbouring nations, therefore 
perfect is opposed not so much to a bad man, as to one 
who should mix idolatrous with divine institutions. So 
Prov. xxviii, 18 ; he that walketh uprightly, is opposed to 
one whose Ways are perverse. God, therefore, will have 
himself and his prophets only to be consulted, and the 
superstitious arts of diviners avoided, by the Hebrews. — 
Rosenm. 

15. We are not by this to understand any one prophet 
individually. Not Joshua the successor of Moses, nor 
the Messias, primarily and Uterally, but the prophets 
generally, whom God in subsequent times was about to 
send as interpreters of his will to the Israelites; which 
sense, as &r as I can understand, is plainly taught by the 
context. 1. Moses, in the preceding verse, forbad the 
people from having recourse to diviners and soothsayers. 
He adds the reason in this verse ; that God would continu- 
ally tend to them out of their own nation prophets, 
interpreters of his will. 2. There would be no force in 
what Moses here says for the prevention of that super- 
stition, unless he had promised that the Messias should 
come immediately after his death. — Do uQt consult sooth- 
sayers, — ^for God will raise up a prophet for you, Messias. 
3. This verse is connected with verses 20, 21, 22, in which 
the way to discern between the prophets of the true God 
and the false prophets is pointed out. Some commentators 
unadvisedly lay peculiar stress upon the words, like unto 
me, for it is stated. Dent, xxxiv, 10, and Numb, xii, 6, 7, 
that no prophet Hke Moses ever did arise. They, therefore, 
are wrong in extending the words, like unto me, to all the 
gifts of Moses. By a prophet like unto Moses, is under- 
stood, one to whom God would reveal his will, and who 
with perfect faithfulness would make it known to the people, 
as Moses had hitherto done. With this explanation the 
citations of this passage in the New Testament, Acts iii, 22, 
vii, 37, and its application to the Messias, may be well 
reconciled, if we hold (as Calovius, contending with Gro- 

tius, admitted) that many passages of the Old Testament, 

2 I 
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besides their proumate litenal sense, have a sublimer mean- 
ing. These urords, therefore, may roost properly be under- 
stood of the Messias, and were iidfUled in hini, since he 
was, in the truest sense, a prophet of the Jewish natioD, 
sent from Gk>d, for despising^ of whom tbey were severely 
punished. — Dathe. 
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1, 15. This is a repetition of the command to separate 
three cities of refuge to the west of Jordan : see Numb. 
XXXV, 14, et seqq^ ^^ Many deny to some one or other of 
the precepts in Numb, xxxv^ or this chapter, the authority 
of Moses. For according to the text in Deutexonomy, 
Moses commands that three cities. of refuge should be 
selected in the land of Canasm, adding, that jf <jiod ehould 
enlai^e their boandaries, three more should be added; but 
in the book of Numbers, which is moreover supposed to 
have been written prior to that of Deuteronomy, no men- 
tion is made of three cities only, but, without «uiy condition, 
six cities are commanded to be separated. That this dis- 
orepancy in the law is open to eritictsQa^ I do not deny, 
bat I will not concede that, for this reason^ either passage 
ought to be rejected as spurious. Moees, well knofiring 
that he could not abolish that most ancient. eustQmt> held 
solemn bo!th by the Arabians and other. nations^ by which 
tiie Goel, the nearest of kin to any due tbsut waa.alain^ was 
bound to avenge his ^ath, judged it ^ best, by ,a iaw, to 
protect an innocent person, who by in^radence or jeheuice 
might kill another ; and for this pui|>08e 4a>ected:three cities 
to be selected, to which the innocent homieideriiiight flee. 
The law, being written, was. deposited like the rest in the 
ark. But wl^n Moses was. obliged to distobate the land 
on this side Jordan, between the tribes jof Gad and Reuben 
and the half tribe of Manasseh, and sa/w besides the vast 
multitudes of the Hebrews, who were about to inhabit the 
provinces beyond Jordan, he provided three other cities of 
refuge for the homicide, that in the regions on- this side 
Jordan, the severity of the custom migiit be mit^ated. 
The leader thus formed a new law, by which the former 
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was changed or renaodeUed according to circumstances, or 
more accurately defined. When the writings of Moses 
were afterwards collected, the latter law was, by the mis- 
take of transcribers, inserted in the book of Numbers, and 
to the former, when some pious Israelite saw that it was 
opposed to the other, he added a clause, if the Lord enlarge 
thy coast, which thereupon was inserted in the text.'' — 
HerbsVs Observations on the Four last Books of the 
Pentateuch, p. 21. Rosenm. 

3. Thou ahalt prepare thee a way. Thou shalt provide 
and repair all the roads by which access may be had to 
the cities of refuge. For if the roads were very difficult, 
or if the city were situated on the top of a hill, or in a 
marshy district, so that it coukl not be approached except 
by one road, and that a difficult one, hardly any one could 
reach it sufficiently soon. — Rosentn, 

14. The land mark which they of old time (the elders} 
have set* This was severely prohibited by almost all the 
ancient lawgivers, for as the land marks were the bounda- 
ries of all possessions in land, these could not be defined 
with any certainty, if the land marks might be removed 
with impunity. Moses seems to have been reminded here 
of the land marks, by the appointment of the cities of 
refuge, for it was doubtless unlawful for the avenger of 
blood to slay the homicide whai he was within the confines, 
or suburban territory, of the city of refuge ; the land marks 
of the tenitory, therefore, protected, so to speak, the 
homicide from the avenger of blood, and they could not 
be plucked up without violating the right of refuge. There 
are, however, some who reject also tins law of Moses, on 
account of the mention made therein of they of old time, 
for, (they say,) it is clear from this, that at the time this 
law was given, the land of Canaan had been many years 
occupied and divided, and Moses, being removed by death 
before the occupation of Palestine, could not speak of 
those as of old time, who, in fact, after his time, divided 
the lands they took possession of by certain boundaries. 
Herbst, in the work above cited, p. 19, refiites this objec- 
tion thus : 'Ht is to be noted, (he says,) first, that Moses, 
since he discharged the office of a legislator in the highest 
sense, gave many precepts which not only regulated such 
matters as belonged to the encampments and journey ings 
of the Israelites, but served for the good of the future 
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republic, and on that account were liable to no change, 
but were of perpetual obligation, and in which, (as is 
usual in like cases,) many things were provided for which 
could not occur until after Palestine was occupied, and the 
laws came to be put in execution. If we apply this view 
of the subject to the law here given, the difficulty is at an 
end. It was not indeed the lot oi Moses to occupy 
Palestine and divide it amongst his people, but its occu- 
pation and division amon^ the trib^ was so constautly 
before his eyes day and night, his wishes were so invariably 
fixed on the happy possession and peaceful enjoyment of 
it by his people, that he deemed it right to look to this 
object, and provide for it by certain just precepts, as 
though it were already accomplished. The possession of 
the land promised to thor fathers, and the happv settle- 
ment of affairs in it were ever present to the mmd and 
contonplation of this great man, and were, we know, the 
end he had in view idhen he led his people through the 
Arabian deserts. Far be it from us then to reject this law 
of Moses, which affwds us so striking a proof of the great 
clearness of his foresight, and of his supreme authority, 
in taking such precautions, lest, when the division was 
afterwards made by Joshua and his successors, the Hebrews, 
unmindful of the will of their fathers, should, by an en- 
croaching and covetous spirit, render themselves unworthy 
of so rich and fertile an inheritance. Finally, all doubt is 
removed by the words f<^owing : which thou shalt inherit 
in the land that the Lord thy God giveth thee to possess 
it: for these words could not have been uttered, except 
by the leader of the Israelites before they possessed the 
land here alluded to." — Rosenm, 

21. See Exod. xxi, 24. Life for life : the feXse wit- 
ness was to sufier according to the weight of the punish- 
ment which the innocent person would have suffered. Here 
we have a proverbial form of speaking, (as Le Clerc rightly 
observes,) intended not to denote the specific punishment 
which the fieilse witness should suffer, but the equsdity of 
punishment. — Rosenm. 
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)• AVhfnihw §i^st mat t^ battle againsi ikmeewemies, 
and$ee$t horses- and chariaisit for they fooght«f Old \vith 
chanota« to wkiok wece planed a certaDD number of com- 
bataxitsv ^^^ chanots beings armed for the most part with 
scyithefty" w^icb^ wfaensoever they turnedy effected gjnsat 
slao^bteranwtigBft the enemy^ Wevead that theie chariots 
were> very .numerous in tbefoauy ofSisera: Jndgi iv^ 3; 

^* iThe^ l»w here gBreii is a very wke one;' 'for feyc means 
of it ail such as by th^ indolence or. timidity might haxre 
dajQQped the courage; of others were excluded from the 
army, so tint those QnlyEemained att the- standards^who 
possessed coiu*age and ardour foE tiw figlit.— nidaadnm* 

6. It was some years he&xre the fruit of a nonriy planted 
vineyard oould, by hm, be eaten ; see Lev. xix, 23 — 25. 
** Although a tree bore fruit the very first year, it could 
not be used for food before the fifth year of its growth. 
Duiing the first three years, the fruit could not be eaten 
at allr In the fourth year, it was consecrated to God, and 
oDttkL.wly beieaten at the sacred liensts^Ao that the es- 
tabltshiaQot of a' vineyard or oUireyaid, and probably also 
of a fruit garden, exempted the owner from serviceibr five 
whole years.-**- Jffip&aetis' Laws of Mo$6s^ vd.iii, p. 35. 
.: dr This law requires no explanatacm, partieskrly^ as it 
applies to an irvegular miMtiav such as was rtheisrsualitish 
force; for in our standing ianmes the strictness ;ofimilitary 
discipMn^ odmpels;the moat dastardly nowarda, asdhey^are 
confin^din eteae ranks, to figl^ nearly- as weil-aathe bratest 
warriors. Some thousand yeaca ago,- however, the' ic&ae 
waa in all pointa very diflferent. Military; ofieratioBS were 
not so artificial and mechanical as now. it must, nevettbe- 
less, have coat a ooward a great stmgglB to avail himaelf of 
this ground of exemption ; and no doubt many, mdier dian 
do so, would repress their fears, and of course fight so much 
the better. These four immunities, independent of their 
manifest equity, were attended with two very great political 
benefits, in promoting, 1st, marriages; and 2nd, the culture 

of the soil, which are never more necessary than in time of 

21 2 
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war. The worst evil of war does not, perhaps, consist in 
this, that thousands perish in battle, but that the fields, from 
fear, remain untilled, and that few marriages are concluded, 
so that the next generation must necessarily fell off in 
point of numbers. Although the late war, from 1757 to 
1762 was carried> on. with extreme moderaiion within the 
electorate of Hanover y and althotugh. the Erench were en- 
titled to the highest praise for the good dcioiplifie they 
maintained, and for their lenity and ^ven politeness tOithe 
inhabitants, marriages nevecthdess were v^ rare. . The 
<^^^yyi^ot indeed from patriotism, but because they were 
sufferers and could not live, complained of the. un&equency 
of weddings and christenings ; and a diminjutton in^the iKum- 
ber of inhabitants, to the amount of -one^ourtli, was mani- 
fest from the population-lists after the peace*. Yet it is 
certain that one-fourth of the uilkabitants^ that is, of the 
males, capable of beuring arms, did not fall viotims to the 
war; for during the greatest part of it, the Hanoverian 
subjects could not so much ^as have bcsen caUed out and 
engaged in it, because the country was in the hands* of the 
enemy. In the wars of ancient tamea, whicb^were carried 
on with more cruelty^ the* evils : now mentioned "were still 
mo^ severely felt* — M^hsteUs' Laws^ of Moses ^ \^L m, 
pp. 35 — 37 ; and see Judg* viiv 3« 

10, This precept can hardly srpply to the citiea tnen- 
tionedy ver. 16, 17. The Isr$elttef were commanded. to make 
no.coyeoant with them : «ee chap» vu, 2^ . . i . 

I6f 17. See chap. ix,,4^<5, 6, Thou shxdt uiteriy destroy 
th^m : see chap, vii, 1,2; ii, 34 ; Jos. vi, 18. Tbis.tannot 
be understood of the remainder who wereleitu. It cannot 
b^ doubted, that there weremany wlio escaped ibto ihe 
neighbouring territories, and who partook the advantages 
of the peace, iato which the Hebrews entered with theiv 
neigUxMirs:. 1 Kings ix, 20, ^i.-^Easenm. 

.19. For the tree of the field is man's life* The. words 
thus translated, are ebsoure. Dathe-s veision is» far they 
are appointed by God for the use ofmaaiy and he thinks 
Moses had in view, G^n. i, 29. 
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4. A rough valley, or 4t perennial stream, — Dathe. 

When a person was found murdered in the fields, his 
murderer remaining unknown, and suspicion attaching to 
no indiYidual, the first thing done was to ascertain, by 
mensuration, to which eity the corpse lay nearest ; after 
which, the elders of that city, or, as we should say, the 
magistrates, wete obliged to expiate the guilt of the mur- 
der in the following manner : They had first to seek out a 
stream that never dried up throughout the whole year, and 
whotebed, of course, could never be ploughed or cultivated. 
Now;-m Palestine, and still more in Arabia, there are many 
streams that are quite dry in ^imimcir, and many which, 
though flowing at that season, nevertheless dry up in Oc- 
tober, and- do not begin to >flow again u¥itil November, or 
December ; and there are many dales of considerable 
breadth, which though in the* rainy season they convey 
streams ef water, are at other times cultivated. All s\ich 
streams and dales were here excepted, and the elders had 
to look out for a perennial stream, perhaps at a consider- 
able distance from the city, and there to perform the cere- 
monial, wfaidi was taking a heifer that had never worked, 
either in ploughing, or drawing « y<^e, and slaughtering 
her over Uie stream, in such a manner, as that the water 
might float away the blood, and leave none of what repre- 
sented the impure blood of the murderer to pollute the 
land. This done, the ekiers were, in the presence of the 
priests whp accompanied them thither for the purpose, to 
wash their hands in the stream over the slaughtered heifer, 
and say, our hands have not shed this bloody nor have our 
eyes seen it shed ; forgive it, O God, to thy people whom 
thou hast redeetned, and impute it not as blood-guiltiness 
to Israel, Amcuig us, a ceremony like this would be 
quite useless ; for even upon the common people, at least 
in northern Germany, ceremonies make no very strong 
impression. They are more given to reasoning, and rather 
disposed to censure them. But if a corpse be found in the 
fields, it is instantly made known by a variety of accounts 
from the press, and the neighbouring magistrates required 
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to ^gfve infiMmatkm^ if SQspmon o6j having been* the perpe- 
teator ligiite upotraixif particMlar individual. :> "No Bi^oh things 
faowe^Ker, c^oid then ^t^e pktce in tkosd^ttkli^v^^Qii ^^e 
world had neillher print^g nor oewspapen, HOi^tmy of the 
modeni; means of eottmranicating intelligence; and least of 
all, under a democmtic ^vemment, in whidi, moreover, 
every city was in some measure a free republic, and not so 
closely oennectod with the rest, as is the case with us. 
These ceremonies, therefore, were then useful in contri- 
buting to place men's lives in greater security .-*^ilftcAa«2»* 
LatM of Moses, vol. tv, pp. 254, 255, 256. 

i2. And shall pare her nailSy or, shall tnak^Jusr naUs. 
8oine> coBinieaEitators understand these wovds to - refyr to 
lotdng the nails grow, othens to their being cut. Onlcc^s 
^ndfiaadilis.take the former view ; the Vulgate and Syriac 
theibtter. Boweyer^ the former se^ns preiei^)e;i as* the 
\voman ought to manifeat signs ci gaef^r-^^Rosenfn. • i-- 

• l&^^ Hated. Less kmed^Roseumi* .>".:. 

. 18**««21. Tliis waft, no doiil>t, a severe punishment, but 
certainly not more so than we should iaflict in the atate of 
nature; for, let us suppose ourselves in that state, and 
without magistrates, and that there were among us a per- 
son who frequently got drunk, and had the misfortiine of 
becaa&ing very quarrelsome in his cups, attempting to kill 
every one he met, and revenging imaginary insnhs(«ith his 
sword, and that he had been repeatedly waned, aaid even 
somdly beaten* but without any effecty is* it to iM supposed 
Dhst we would continually run such risks iron hkn?^' I 
hardly think so ; but that we w<»ld, without iurtfaer cere- 
mcoiy, take his iHfe, in order to> save our own. . Let us 
suppose &rther^ that his parents we? e stitt alive \ that they 
had been previously applied to ; had admooished him ; and 
had, even in his sober moments, and before he had abso- 
lutely rebelled, actually corrected him, but all to no man- 
ner of purpose, and without being a.ble to wean him in the 
least from that intempemnce which proved so dangerous to 
his neighbouxs, wa certainly should think that he had tlius 
experienced all. the leiiity and forbearance that was due to 
him] and that we could not have any reason to reproach 
ourselves^ ahhoi^h we i»i the world oi sudi a troublesome 
fellow, by shooting- stabbing, or stoning him to death. 
Now it was this last punisfament that was inflicted on the 
drunken son by the Mosaic statute ; not, however^ as in 
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the state of nature would have been done; 4ai ike very act 
of outrage, hvX with all proper solemnity ^ and as an 
example to others^ that others in Israel: vniffki hear, and 
be deterred from the like wickedness, and not untrl his 
parents had found themselves compeyed, after many un- 
successful efforts with him, judicially to acknowledge, that 
they were not capable of keefmig him in order, and 
answaring for the safety of the neighbours^ That such an 
acknowledgment would be made but very seldom, and 
only in cases of the most extreme necessity where the 
father himself was called to account for his son^ misdeeds, 
I need not mention to any one who is a father, and feels 
the power of paternal affection. Prisons, my readers will 
recoUect, they had none. In the infant state of architeo* 
lure among the Israelites, which indeed continued for many 
centuries after Moses, so little improved, that the temple of 
Solomon itself, though extc^led as one of the wonders of 
the ancient world, did not surpass our larger sort of private 
houses; the generality of l^bitations were probably no 
better than what we call huts, or cottages, and of course 
bad no conveniences for the confinement of unruly sons; 
or if the more opulent had such conveniences, they would 
not be likely to have complained, but would haye locked 
them up, and so have prevented all cause for inflicting 
the punishment of the law. — Michaelis, vol. iv, pp. 305, 
306. The Jews say this law was never put in practice, 
and therefore it might be made for terror and prevention, 
and to render the authority of parents more sacred and 
powerful. — Poole's Armotaiions, 

23. He that is hanged is accursed of God* The phrase 
cursed of God, does not mean that the person who is hung 
on a tree, is accursed of God eternally, for many righteous 
persons have been hung on a tree. But the meaning is, 
that the man who is hung on a tree, is punished with the 
greatest temporal punishment inflicted on notorious offenders 
against the state. — Macknight on Gal. iii, 13. 

He that is hanged is accursed of God, i. e. he that is 
hanged on a tree is, by the divine laws, cut off by death, 
and cast out of human society. He is, therefore, to be 
removed from the sight of men, lest his dead body, remain- 
ing above ground, pollute thy land. — Rosenm* 

From this express declaration of the law of Moses con- 
cerning persons thus executed, we may account for that 
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aversion the Jews discovered against Christianity, and per- 
ceive the reason of what St. Paul asserts, that the preaching 
of Christ crucified was to the Jews a stumbling-block. The 
drcumstance of the cross caused them to stumble at the 
very gate of Christianity. — Home, 
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5. The design of this prohibition is manifest. The 
honour of an innocent young woman will be in the greatest 
danger, if the seducer may wear a female dress. — Micha- 
elis* Laws of Moses, vol. iii, p. 368. 

6, 7. Michatlis, § 171, has a long dissertation on this 
passage, showing how ill-judged it is to extirpate the species 
of many birds. Tlie humane spirit of this law is like that 
of Lev. xxii, 28, and see note there. 

8. Such a protection was necessary to the flat roofs of 
the east, where the inhabitants often sleep and spend much 
time. 

9. See Lev. xix, 19, and note ; and Michaelis* Laws of 
Moses, § 219. 

10. This seems a law of humanity ; the strength of the 
animals being so unequal. — Michaelis, § 220. 

The ox, being a clean animal, should be held in honour, 
and not degraded to the level of the ass, or any unclean 
animal : this is the first mention of a plough. — Rosenm. 

12. See Numb, xv, 39, and note; and Michaelis* Laws 
of Moses, § 220. 
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1 . Shall not enter, SfC. Shall not be considered as, nor 
be enrolled among the Israelites, nor be a leader among 
them . — Rosenm, 

Michaelis* Laws of Moses, § 139, says: This exclusion 
probably was to testify God's abhorrence of Eunuchism, 
and to keep the Israelites from mutilating their children by 
that unnatural and barbarous practice. 
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2. A bastard. The word thus translated occurs only 
here and Zeclu ix, 6. Micfaaelis translates it, the pollution 
of a stranger y i. e. a stranger who would be a disgrace or a 
poUu^tion to the people, making it thus a general preamble 
to the subsequent statute, which he renders, '^ A stranger 
who would pollute the people shall not enter into the con- 
gregation of Jehovah; no, not in the tenth generation. 
Ammonites and Moabites shall not enter into the congre- 
gation of the Lord ; no, not in the tenth generation, nor for 
ever." — Michaelis^ Laws of Moses ^^ 139; and see also 
Dathe's note in loc, 

4. See Numb. xxii. 

6. This ought to be understood only as prohibiting pub- 
lie aid to the Moabites, as it would be truly dangerous t<> 
be allied to a nation so greatly given to idolatry » — Rosenm. 

15. This is generally und^tood of slaves fleeing from 
an idolatrous or cruel master, to join the Israelites. 

17, 18. MichaeUs* Laws of Moses, § 268. 

19, 20. See Exod. xxii, 25, note, where Moses forbad 
to exact usury of the poor only; but by this law, the 
legislator forbids all exaction of usury from a brother, 
whether he be poor or rich Doubtless during the space 
of these forty years, the rich had in some way abused this 
law given in favour of the poor, so as to render this exr 
tension of the law necessary. — lioseman. 

Unto a stranger thou may si lend upon usury. TlieiHsfpr^ 
all annual dividends from money were not forbidd^;i to the 
Israelites, for it was lawful to receive them from Sidon^ a 
neighbouring city, commanding the commerce of the sea, 
or from the A^bs, who carried on mei^haivdiser by land,, as 
the Sidonians did by sea. — Rosenm. 
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1 . By the words, some wneleimness^ is probably int^pded 
any thing that gave the husband reason to be displeased 
with his wife; whether it were bad oonduet^ as obstinacy, 
disobedience, levity, or incontinence, or any^ bodily defects, 
before concealed. But Christ, many ages after, restricted 
the right of husbands to put away their wives, to the case 
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of adultery, making this for erer afterwards the only legal 
^ound of divorce: Matt. ▼, 31, 32; xii, 3, 9. Moses, 
therefore, did not so much sanction the law of divorce, 
handed down before his time by the ancient customs of 
the oriental nations, as circumscribe it within just limits. 
These divorces, moieover, were effected, not by the public 
authority of the magistrates, but by the private authority 
of the husband. — Rosenrn. 

5. Any butineii^ i.e. any public employment, or business, 
likely to separate hun from his wife. — ^See Pat, and Poole's 
Annotations, 

6. Handmills being used in the east to grind meal for 
the day, were necessary to the support of a fomily. — 
Michaelis* Laws of Moses, § 150. On the same principle 
our law forbids the distraining tools of trade. 

7. MtchafiHs, (§ 288, on man-stealing,)quaintly says, 
" It is thus that America is supplied ynth negro slaves from 
Guinea, or western Africa, by merchants, of whom, for all 
the money they make, I, for my part, should not choose to 
be one." If under the gospel dispensation all men are 
brethren, and if the receiver of what is stolen is as bad or 
worse than the thief, may we not say to those slave-holders 
who defend themselves by the Old Testament, and especially 
to those who hold christians in slavery, that, on the prin- 
ciples of the Mosaic laws, they are now guilty of a capital 
offence : Exod. xxi, 16. 

9. They are reminded of the leprosy inflicted on Miriam, 
and her submission to seven days* purification : Numb. zii. 

10, 11. The object of this law appears to be, to prevent 
oppression on the part of the creaitor, by compelling the 
debtor to part with what was most valuable or necessary. 
— Michaelis* Laws of Moses, § 150. 

12, 13. That he may sleep in his own raiment. This is 
clearly a repetition of tlie law, Exod. xxii, 25, 26. The 
prophet Amos reproves the Jews for breaking this law: 
Amos ii, 8. And it shall be righteousness, Sfc. i. e. it shall 
be very acceptable to God ; so Abraham's faith was counted 
to him for righteousness, and was esteemed very acceptable 
before God. So Phinehas's anger was counted to him for 
righteousness, unto all generations, i. e. was very accept- 
able to God, and shown to be so to all generations, by the 
approbation with which God marked it. — A'. 
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14, 15. Haw hmnane >aiid>'C«B9id$TateiJ to tfae^ po6r 
labourer y is' this beautifal .enactineiit.< '. : . . > >, . i • 

1 6« SeB 2 Kings autr^S* < . It.fraaiaik'inhamaii, ba^' most 
ancieod <kw ancongBt inai^ nations^ :that cbildcen sliduid be 
put to ^ai^kiim^ti ciittieB ^'ibbirup^ifmi^ .i 

22^ Tbe 8eM6 js^ the pooT' and stranj^er ofugbt to^be 
kindly considered iay the Israelites^ since ^ey, wh«i( diey 
served in Egypt, desired others to be<libera)l'aikd kind to 
thetni What ye waM tkat ifthers should do^^to* you, do 
ye 80 to tkemUhewwe.^^Rosenin. ; li .) ^ < 
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1 . Justly th^ righteouBi i. e, acgvithim, pionounce him 
free from blame,, as one whose cause is just : 1 Kings viii, 32. 

2. Worthy to be beo^xn. Literally, a son of stnpes; So 
in 1 Sam. xx<, 30, a son of death, it worthy of death : 
£ph^ iiy 3. Children; of wrath, worthy df wrath : x John 
xvii, 12. Son of perdition^ worthy of perdition.--^i2o5enm. 
Most offences, not capital, were thus punished. The Jews 
enumerate two hundred and seven.— 'CriZ/. 

3. Forty stripes. Lest they should exceed this number 
the Jews inflicted thirty-nine stripes, by striking the de- 
linquent thirteen timea with a triple corded seourge. Seem 
vile tmto thee, Xh^he^ foUowing Michaelis, renders this, 
that thy brother be not cruelly beaten in thy sight. 

4. Michaelis argues from this passage, that, a fortiori, a 
similar right should be allowed to human labourers, whether 
hirelings or slaves. — Laws of Moses, § 130. 

5 — ^10. MichaeUs has a dissertation on this singular law, 
§ 98. He shews, from Gen. xxxviii, that it was very 
ancient, and argues that it originated partly in the peculiar 
notions of the Jews as to posterity, but more directly from 
the practice of polygamy, since, where wives were pur- 
chased, a wife who had no sons went as an inheritance to 
the next brother, and was not at liberty to marry anotlier, 
and that from this arose a reciprocal right, on the widow's 
part, to him. Moses limited and moderated the ancient 
law, prohibiting the marriage of a brother's widow, if he 
left a child of his own alive, (Lev. xviii, 16; xx, 21,) 

2 K 
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and not compelling the surviving brother to many the 
childless widow, but leaving him a means of avoiding it, 
by submitting to a punishment more severe in appearance 
than in reality. This law extended, when there was no 
brother, to the nearest relative : see Ruth iii. Among the 
Jews of these days, (says Michaelis,) such marriages have 
entirely ceased : see Laws of Moses ^ vol. ii, § 98. 

17, 19. See Exod. xvii, 8 — 16. The circumstances 
related ver. 18, are not found in Exodus. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

2. First of all the fruit. According to the Jews, the 
first-fruits were to be, at least, the sixtieth part of the wheat, 
barley, grapes, figs, apples, pom^ranates, and dates; to 
be offered, not before the pentecost, nor after the feast of 
dedication ; they were to be accompanied with burnt offer- 
ings and peace offerings, and the offerer should pass the 
night in Jerusalem : see Outram, de Sacrifiis, D. i, chap, 
viii, § 10. 

3. I declare, or testify openly, by the offering of these 
first-fruits, that God has been faithful to his promises made 
to my fathers, and hath verily brought me into the land 
which he promised to them. — Rosenm. 

5. A Syrian ready to perish, A wandering Syrian.—' 
Dathe, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who are here under- 
stood, were Syrians by nation, exiles from their country, 
wandering among the Canaanitish pastures, without any 
certain settlements. Rich they were, and powerful, but 
wandering. — Rosenm, 

10. And thou shalt set it before the Lord thy God. 
He who pronounced these words, held the basket in his 
hand while he spake, as if offering it with his hand to the 
Lord. — Le Clerc, in Rosenm, 

1 1 . When the first-fruits were brought into the sanctu- 
ary, the Levites sang, Psa. xxx, / will extol thee, O Lord, 
Sfc. 

12. Of the fruits of the soil and of the cattle, the 
Israelites offered, 1. The first-fruits to the priests: see 
Exod. xxiii. 19; Lev. xxiii, 10 ; Numb, xv, 20, the quan- 
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tity being left to the offerer. 2. The oblation of barley, 
wine, oil, wool, and such like, Numb, xv, 19, which also 
was given to the priests. — Of what remained was paid. 
3. The first- tithes, to the Levites ministering at the taber- 
nacle or sanctuary. Numb, xviii, 21. The Levites them- 
selves also paying a tenth of these tithes to the priests, ver. 
26. From the remaining nine parts, 4, a second tithe 
was taken, which, (or the value of it,) was brought to the 
sanctuary, and consumed in feasting, see chap, xii, 18 ; 
chap, xiv, 23 ; but every third year, these second tithes 
were divided in the offerer's city, between the poor and the 
Levites, chap, xiv, 28, 29. — Rosenm, from Selden; and 
see chap, xiv, 22, 28, note. 

13. The hallowed things ^ i.e. the tithes above men- 
tioned. 

14. Nor given ought thereof for the dead, i. e. I have 
not used any part thereof at feasts made for the dead. For, 
among the Jews, the relatives of a deceased person were 
accustomed to prepare a funeral feast, to which the neigh- 
bours and relatives were invited : 2 Sam. iii, 35 ; Jer. xvi, 
7. Every thing funereal was reckoned unclean, so that 
nothing consecrated to God could lawfully be devoted to 
such purposes : see Rosenm. Some are of opinion, that 
all the above things (i. e. those mentioned in this verse,) 
may have some respect to idolatrous practices. — Gill; and 
see Pat» who enumerates these practices. 
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1 . This day, means here, not one day, but all that time 
during which the people staid on the plains of Moab. — 
Rosenm, 

2. Plaster them with plaster, Michaelis is of opinion, 
that the laws were cut in the stones themselves, and that 
these were coated with a tljick crust of lime, that the en- 
graving might continue for many ages secure from all the 
injuries of the weather and atmosphere, and then, when 
by the decay of its covering, it should, after hundreds or 
thousands of years first come to light, serve to show to 
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the latest posterity, whether they had suffered any change. 
— Laws of Moses y vol. 1, § 69. 

3. And thou shalt write upon them all the words of 
this law. Doubtless this alludes to the blessings and 
curses which we read at the close of this chapter, and 
which were pronounced, in that solemn assembly, from 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. So also, Joseph, Antiq, Jud. 
hb. IV, chap, viii, § 44. Some think that the decalogue 
was inscribed upon these stones, but there is nothing said 
by Moses of it, nor do we 6nd any mention of it in the 
execution of this command by Joshua, as recorded Josh, 
viii. Much less can we understand with others, by the 
words of this law, Deuteronomy, or the whole pentateuch, 
for this would have required so many tables of stone, that 
the place, where they were appointed to be erected, could 
not easily have contained them. Moreover these blessings 
and curses do not seem to have been inscribed upon the 
plaster, but upon the stones themselves, which were after- 
wards coated with lime ; and thus the writing was secured 
from the inroads of time, and preserved to posterity : so 
that, in case the laws should afterwards fall into oblivion, 
they might, by some accident, be again discovered and 
made known, as it were afresh, to mankind. Thus the ar- 
chitect of the Pharos is reported to have inscribed the name 
of king Sostrates upon the coat of lime, but his own upon 
the stone covered with lime ; that after many years, when 
the plaster should have fallen away, he might be renowned 
by posterity. — VetruviuSy lib. vii, chap. 3. Plaster when 
rightly made, does not become rough by age, nor when 
cleaned, does it lose its colour: see Michaelis^ Laws of 
Moses y § 69. — Rosenm, 

4. Ebal. The Samaritan text b, Gerizimy which some, 
particularly Kennicott, contend is the true reading, and that 
the Jews have altered the text, from hatred to the Samari- 
tans, but Dathe and Rosenmuller think it clearly proved by 
Verschuir, that the received version is right : see notes of 
Dathe and Rosenm, 

5 — 8. We must not imagine with the generahty of Ex- 
positors, that the law was engraven on Uie stones of the 
altar, for though both are mentioned together, they are by 
no means to be identified. I think whoever reads with 
attention, Deut. xxvii, 1 — 9, and Josh, viii, 30 — 35, will 
be satisfied of this, as the engraving of the law on the 
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stones could not have been effected without iron tools, 
which is here forbidden. — Michaelis* Laws of Moses, art. 
70, vol. i, 361. 

12. To bless. Whence it appears that the blessings also 
were pronounced as well as the curses, though they be not 
here mentioned. — Poolers Annot. We may suppose the 
blessings were delivered in the same form, and respecting 
the same things as the curses, only just the reverse of them, 
as, blessed is the man that maketh not any graven image, 
Sfc. — Gill, note on ver. 15. 

12, 13. Between these two mountains is a very narrow 
valley, in which Sichem is situated, which is the same as 
Moreh. This spot was accounted sacred by the Israelites 
as early as Abraham : see Gen. xii, 6, 7 ; xxxiii, 18, 19. 
The tabernacle of the testimony was long stationed in that 
quarter. 

14. The Levites, i. e. according to Josh, viii, 33, the 
priests of the tribe of Levi. Some priests and Levites 
were chosen to pronounce from Mount Ebal the subse- 
quent particular curses, though the tribe of Levi stood on 
Mount Gerizim. — Scott. All the men of Israel, i. e. the 
elders, leaders of the people, and judges representing all 
classes of the people ; for it is not likely that the tops of 
these mountains with the intervening vaUey received every 
individual Israelite. As many as the place would hold were 
present at the sacred ceremony. — Rosenm. 

15 — 25. It is observable in regard to the curses, that 
those violations of the law are specially selected as the 
subjects of them, which men are guilty of in secret, or 
which God alone can avenge. — Michaelis* Laws of Moses, 
ver. i, § 70. 

26. That confirmeth not. The Hebrew word in Deut. 
which our translators have rendered confirmeth, signifies 
also continueth, and is so translated, 1 Sam. xiii, 14. 
The apostle following the LXX, hath added the words 
every one, and all, and written in the book : but they 
make no alteration in the sense of the passage, for the 
indefinite proposition, cursed is he, hath the same meaning 
with cursed is every one, and all things written in the 
book of the law, is perfectly the same with the words of 
this law, which, as is plain from the context, means not 
any particular law, but the law of Moses in general. — 
Macknighfs note on Gal. iii, 10. 

2 K 2 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

10. And all people of the earth shall see that thou art 
called by the name of the Lord. And all the nations of 
the earth shall see that ye are the people of the Lord. — 
Dathe. 

22. Dathe, (whose translation of this verse nearly re- 
sembles our own, except that he renders sword^ droughty) 
says in a note, No one can safely pronounce what are the 
specific diseases intended here. 

27. The botch of Egypt, The elephantiasis is sup- 
posed to be the disease intended, which Pliny describes as 
peculiar to Egypt — the emerods, supposed to be the piles. 

29. And thou shalt grope at noon-day, as the blind 
gropeth in darkness, Le Clerc rightly notes that this is a 
proverbial mode of speaking, by which is signified such a 
perturbation of the mind, that he who is affected with it, 
knows not, even in the plainest things, what he ought to 
do. — Rosenm, 

34. So that thou shalt be mad on account of the spec- 
tacles which thou shalt (daily) behold, — Dathe. 

35. Here again the elephantiasis, in its most a^ravated 
form^ seems clearly to be intended, see ver. 27, and a 
long note in Rosenmuller describing this horrid disease. 

49, 67. Rosenmuller admonishes the reader that it will 
be vain for him to seek in this and the foUowing chapter, 
prophecies and their fulfilments, and that Moses here, in 
the oriental manner, paints in various colours and with the 
most sublime and beautiful images, the happiness of the 
Israehtes if they obeyed his laws, and their miseries if they 
observed them not. We find however this painting^ as the 
learned critic calls it, too exact a lineament of the subse- 
quent features of the Jewish people and of their present 
appearance lightly to abandon its prophetic character. 
This has been powerfully maintained by a multitude of 
pious and learned divihes, and among them, by Mr. Davi- 
son in his Discourses on Prophecy, who, referring to this 
chapter, says : — None of the later predictions go beyond 
the Mosaic, in describing the extent, the bitterness, and 
the long duration of the plagues appointed for the execu- 
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tion of the divine anger upon this obdurate and insensible 
people. There is a vivid force, and an elaborate impression 
in the language of Moses, upon the doom of the Hebrew 
people thus foreshewn, which the other prophets have not 
exceeded ; and if they have added particukrs concerning 
the approach of the punishment, and the nations by whose 
hands at several times the punishment was to be inflicted, 
they have left the oldest prophecy relating to it among the 
most conspicuous. It is a page of the Pentateuch, to 
which we may turn after we have read all that there is 
besides in the other prophetic books descriptive of the 
same event : p. 174. 

68. By ships, says Rosenmuller, we understand those of 
Tyre and Sidon, which carried into E^ypt for sale slaves 
bought of the Assyrians, Babylonians, or other neighbour- 
ing nations. Those who see in this chapter prophecies of 
future events, see the ^Ifilment of what is here described 
under tlie reigns of Titus and Hadrian, Roman emperors, 
the former of whom sent 17,000 adult Jews to execute 
some laborious works in Egypt, and ordered those who 
were under seventeen to be sold by auction. Under Ha- 
drian, innumerable Jews were sold near the sepulchre of 
Rachael, and such as were not disposed of in Palestine, 
were transported to Egypt, where they perished either by 
famine or were massacred by the Inhabitants, who bore 
them an irreconcileable hatred : see Rosenm, and the An- 
cient Universal History, chap, vi, p. 40. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

1 . Dathe and Rosenmuller take this verse as the conclu- 
sion of the preceding chapter, and it is said to be so taken 
in some of the most correct copies of the Hebrew Bible. 

2. All Israel: see chap, i, 1, note. 

3. Temptations. Those plagues by which the Lord is 
said to have tempted Pharaoh that he might let the people 
go : see chap, vii, 19. 

4. See Exod. iv, 21, note. 

5. See chap, viii, 4, note. 
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8. See chap, iii, 12, 13. 

11. Your little ones^ your wives. Who were all now 
present, or else were represented by the men of Israel. — 
Pat. 

12. That thou shouldst enter into covenant^ literally, 
that thou shouldst pass through the separated parts of the 
sacrifice: see Dathe, and Gen. xv, 10, note; Jer. xxxiy, 
18. 

15. Him that is not here, i. e. with your posterity. — 
Dathe, 

18. Lest there should be among you a root that heareth 
gall and wormwood. A proverbial form of speaking. The 
sense is, lest there should be any rebel against the primary 
law of worshipping one God, and he thinks within himself, 
the things which are contained in the following verse. — 
Dathe. 

19. To add drunkenness to thirst. Dathe following 
Le Glerc explains these words, to add water to a thirsty 
soil. The imagination of the heart of such a one so 
cherishes that longing after idolatry there is in his soul, 
that it is as sweet and acceptable to it as water to the 
thirsty ground. A like metaphor is appUed in a good sense, 
Isa. xliv, 3. Moses here appUed it to the false and wicked 
hope with which the Israelites would nourish their depraved 
lusts. 

21. And the Lord shall separate him. The beginning 
of ver. 18 should be repeated here; but if a whole tribe 
become guilty of this crime. — Rosenm. The Lord shall 
separate it, i. e. that tribe : see Poole Syn. Unto evil. 
To separate unto evil, is to set apart for the purpose of 
punishing, to distinguish by calamity. — Rosenm, 

26. And whom he had not given unto them. And so 
also Dathe and Rosenmuller. In chap, iv, the Israel- 
ites are solemnly exhorted to beware of worshipping the 
sun, moon, and stars, which God had divided and imparted 
to all nations under heaven, and there it is said, apostate 
Israelites would worship gods they knew not, and whom 
God had not given or divided unto them. They would 
have no plea for worshipping false gods, from any proofs 
they could adduce from their own experience of their 
power or goodness ; nor the least shadow of divine author- 
ity for what they did, but tlie most solemn injunctions to 
the contrary. 
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29. The awful denunciations of this book close with the 
sublime intimation, that what is revealed, suffices to guide 
us in the path of duty ; the rest belongs to Aim, who is 
wonderful in counsel^ and excellent in working, whose 
judgments are unsearchable, and his ways past finding 
finding out, Dathe says, the sense here appears to be, 
that the Israelites ought not too curiously to enquire when 
or how God would bring these punishments upon their 
posterity; this belonged to God, to whom alone the future 
was known and clear : but that all that was revealed con- 
cerning these things, ought to impel them to obedience. 



CHAP. XXX. 

2 — 10. See Nehemiah, chap, i, 9, where this promise is 
pleaded with God. As to the prophetical scope of these 
promises, see note, chap, xxviii, 49, 67. The Jews gene- 
rally understand these verses as relating to their present 
dispersion, which is truly to the uttermost parts of heaven, 
and of their deliverance from it, by the Messiah. See 
particularly Gill on ver. 3 — 5. See also Bishop Patrick, 
who excellently observes, '^ though in their last dispersion by 
the Romans, they be far more scattered, and mto more 
distant regions than they were in the Babylonian captivity, 
(according to Moses' threatening, chap, xxviii, 64,) yet if 
they did now consider the cause of it, and lay to heart their 
sin in crucifying the Lord Christ, no doubt God would 
have compassion on them and wonderfully restore them." 
To circumcise the heart, (ver. 6,) is, to put away the evil 
affections of the souL'^Dathe ; and see Ezek. xxxvi, 25 
— 32 ; Rom. ii, 29. 

11 — 14. Our Saviour declares that all the law and the 
prophets hung upon that first and great commandment 
embraced in vers. 6, 16, and upon the loving one's neigh- 
bour as one's self. These precepts were very nigh to 
them, so that they might have them daily in their mouths, 
and so fix them in their memories, and conform themselves 
to them. They were not among the secret things which 
belonged to the Lord, but were given to them and their 
children, that they might do them. Josephus says, the 
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Jews could as easily recite all the laws of God, as tell their 
names. The apostle here personifies the gospel, and makes 
it say of its doctrines and precepts, what Moses said con- 
cemmg his commandment or law: see Macknight on Rom. 
X, 6; and Gen. xv, 6, note. 

20. Love is the noblest and strongest spring of obedience. 
—Pat. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

9. This law, Rosenmuller says, this fifth book alone 
must be understood ; for the 11th verse says, that the law 
in question was to be read over before the people, at the 
end of every seven years, but how in the space of seven 
days could the five books of Moses be read over ? The 
whole Pentateuch is, however, generally understood, and 
there seems no absolute impossibility of reading the whole 
of the five books in a week of public services. 

10. See chap, xv, 1,2; Lev. xxiii, 34—43. 
11—13. See Josh, viii, 34, 35; 2 Chron. xvii, 9; 

Neh. viii, 2. 

14. That I may give him a charge, see ver. 23, which 
Dathe reads, the Lord gave Joshua^ the son of Nun^ a 
charge. 

26. In the side of the arh. Near the arh. — Dathe. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

Lowth, Kennicott, Dathe, and others have written dis- 
sertations on this beautiful ode, in which, (as the former 
says,) Moses appears in the character of a poet, embellish- 
ing his subject with all the el^ance of verse, in a poem 
bearing every mark of divine inspiration. Lowth recom- 
mends the careful study of this and the four preceding 
chapters, as the finest examples of Hebrew prose and 
verse ; containing in each, every excellence of which the 
language is .capable. He warns the reader, that, from the 
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character of the Hebrew poetry, unconstrained, animated, 
bold, and fervid, abounding in sudden and frequent changes 
of persons and tenses, he will find the force and design of 
some passages, separately considered, scarcely to be ex- 
plained, or even perfectly comprehended ; but that he will 
not be warranted in concluding that they possess no gene- 
ral force or effect in distinguishing the diction, in sustaining 
the poetic spirit, and in forming that peculiar character, 
which, however it may differ from what we are accustomed 
to, is, in its kind, altogether deserving of applause. The 
orientals, (he adds,) look upon the language of poetry, as 
wholly distinct from that of common life, as calculated 
immediately for expressing the passions ; if therefore, it 
were to be reduced to the plain rule and order of reason, if 
every word and sentence were to be arranged with care and 
study, as if calculated for perspicuity alone, it would be no 
longer what they intended it, and to call it the language of 
passion, would be the grossest of solecisms : see LowtKs 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, Lee. 16. 

Moses evidendy wrote this ode under the influence of 
grief and disappointment at the conduct of the people. In 
the midst of his own love and of his grand views of the 
divine favour to them, gloom preponderates, hope is de- 
pressed by foreseen evils, and the prophet calls heaven and 
earth to record against his people, because they would do 
evil in the sight of the Lord. — K, 

4. He is the rock, or, he is the Creator or first cause, 
as Dathe, Maimonides, Dr. A. Clarke, and others, prefer 
to render it, and as it seems, the original will bear. 

5. Moses shews in this and in the following verse, that 
the Israelites were so corrupt and perverse that they were 
utterly unworthy to be the sons of God, or treated as such. 
— Rosenm. Dathe and Lowth translate this verse, their 
evil disposition hath corrupted his children, which are 
indeed no longer his. The Samaritan, adopted by Kenni- 
cott and Houbigant, is, they are corrupted ; they are not 
his ; they are sons of error, or blemish, or, they are the 
children of pollution ; they are blotted, 

6. That hath bought them, Iledeemed them from 
Egyptian bondage, and so made them his own— -obtained a 
rightful ownership in them, and lordship over them. That 
the Israelites might feel more sensibly their ingratitude to- 
wards God, Moses now reviews from hence to ver. 15, that 
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especial goodness of God towards the Israelites, which he 
had constantly manifested, from the time when he chose 
them as his people. He so paints the peculiar care and 
more than paternal love shewn towards them, that he 
proves how sensibly his own mind was affected by the 
memory of that wonderful mercy ; and hence that torrent 
of eloquence and beauty of metaphor so calculated to illus- 
trate what he was anxious to magnify. — Rosenm. 

7. Of many generations. Of former generations. — 
Dathe, 

8. In the days of Peleg, was the earth divided, Gren. 
X, 25 — 32. Dathe's translation embodies the sense uni- 
versally given of this passage, when the Most High as- 
signed to the nations their possessions, when he dispersed 
mankind, he constituted the boundaries of the (Canaanit- 
ish) nations, according to the number of the Israelites. 
He appointed such a province to Canaan, as should after- 
wards suffice to receive and nourish the multitude of Israel 
according to his covenant with Abram : Gen. xv, 18 — 21. 

1 1 . The two first sentences are rendered by Dathe, as 
an eagle covereth her nest with fervent love, and broods 
over her young in their tender state. By this image is 
beautifully depicted (says RosenmuUer) tljiat most tender 
care of God, with which he softly reared up and fashioned 
the people beloved by him. 

The concluding image seems rather poetic, than literally 
true. The eagle is said to defend its young with its 
wings, and to fly around and under them to prevent 
them from injury, and hence the idea, of carrying them 
may have arisen. A remarkable instance of the attach- 
ment of one species of eagle, called the bald eagle, (com- 
mon to both continents,) to its young, is recorded by 
Wilson, in his American Ornithology, who says that a 
large dead pine-tree, on which was a bald eagle's nest 
and young, being on fire more than half way up, and the 
flames rapidly ascending, the parent eagle darted around 
and among the flames, until her plumage was so much 
injured, that it was with difficulty she could make her 
escape, and even then she several times attempted to 
return and relieve her offspring : see also Dr. A, Clarke 
on Exod. xix, 4 ; and Calmet, Eagle. 

13. On the high places of the earth. On a mountain- 
ous region, i. e. Palestine : for so is described this land, 
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nearly surrounded on every side by mountains. The Israel- 
ites ascended from the desert, into the exceedingly fertile 
region of Gilead. — Rosenm. Honey out of the rock. 
Honey, "produced by bees that collected it from flowers 
growing among the rocks. — Harmer, Or wild honey, 
distilling from certain trees, palms, fig-trees, and others, 
at a certain season, and falling to the ground. — Rosenm. 
Oil out of the flinty rock. Oil, produced from olive trees 
growing on flinty rocks. — Harmer. 

14. Dathe translates this and the 13th verse, He hath 
borne him to a mountainous region, that he might eat the 
increase of the fields ; he hath nourished him with honey 
from the rock and oil from the hardest rock, with cream 
of milk, with oxen and sheep, with the fat of lambs, 
and of rams of the breed of Bashan, and of goats, with 
the finest wheat, and thou hast drunk must, the blood of 
grapes. 

The law ordered all the fat to be consumed on the altar, 
but this was probably only in force, while the people were 
in the wilderness. — K. ' 

15, 18. Moses, forseeing by the impulse of divine inspi- 
ration, the miserable neglect of the true worship, into 
which the people of Israel were universally to relapse, 
reprobates the vices of that ungrateful people, as if they 
had been already committed in his immediate presence. 
Thus he speaks as if he were the actual witness of their 
depravity, and present at those impious rites, with which 
they were about to violate a religion divinely instituted 
through his means. Nothing can be more efficacious than 
this kind of anticipation to the clear, evident, and almost 
ocular demonstration of things, and on this account it is 
a very common mode of expression in the prophetical 
vnritings. — Lowth, Lect. 15. Jeshurun. This appella- 
tion, which seems clearly to designate the people of Israel, 
occurs only here, and chap, xxxiii, 5, 26, and Isa. xliv, 
2. Various derivations are given of the word, as, the 
upright one; the fortunate ; abounding in all wealth; 
he who had the vision of God. 

17. To devils — deemons; apostate spirits. To new 
gods, that came newly up : which came up from their 
neighbours. An historical evidence of the progress of 
idolatry. Abraham's family were idolators before he left 
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Ur of the Chaldees, but now other gods would rise up 
unknown to their fathers. — K, 
18. The rock : see note 4. 

21. / will move them to jealousy with those who are 
not a people. This is quoted by the apostle, Rom. x, 19, 
as a proof that the Jews might have known God would 
take from them their privileges, and give them to the Gen- 
tiles if they forsook him. 

22. The lowest hell. To the depth of the earth, — 
Dathe, The sense is, it shall not only bum up aU the 
com, and fruits, and buildings which appear above ground, 
but it shall reach to the inwards and depths of the earth, 
and burn up the very roots and hopes of future increase. — 
Poolers Annot, 

24. Bwmt with hunger. Withered, made marcid: see 
Rosenm, and Johnson* s Dictionary. 

25. The horrors of war are here described : the youths 
and adults perish without the cities by the swc^d of the 
enemy, and within them the old men, women, and children 
are a prey to continual terror. — Rosenm, 

26. 27. / should say^ I will destroy them ; I will blot 
out their memory ; did I not fear the haughtiness (fastum) 
of the enemy ^ lest their adversaries should take to them- 
selves another* s deed. Lest they should say, suck is our 
power; the Lord hath not done this. — Dathe* s Transla- 
tion ; and see Gen. vi, 6, note. 

29. Their latter end. That which is coming upon them ; 
to which their perverse plan of acting will inevitably lead 
them . — Rosenm . 

30. How, it is finely asked, should their enemies have 
the power promised to themselves, (Lev. xxvi, 7, 8,) unless 
God had deserted them, shut them up, as in a besieged 
city and sold them to their enemies? — K. 

31. The gods of the heathen were not worthy to be 
compared to the God (the rock) of Israel, as the heathens 
were often compelled to acknowledge. Dathe says, thes^ 
are clearly the words of Moses, and ought to be put in a 
parenthesis. 

32. 33. In the strong imagery of these verses, the fu- 
ture wickedness of Israel is portrayed, and Josephus says 
of the Jews in his days, they were a more atheistical gene- 
ration than the inhabitants of Sodom : there was no act of 
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wkkedness that was not committed, nor can any one 
imagine any thing so bad they did not do. Had not the 
Romans destroyed them, the earth would have opened 
and swallowed them, or fire from heaven would have con- 
sumed them : see Josephus, Wars of the Jews, books vi 
and vii. 

35. / will avenge and repay in the time when their feet 
shall slide, — Dathe ; and see Rom. xii, 19. 

Jarchi rightly observes, that hitherto Moses had wit« 
nessed against the Israelites by rebukes and warnings, so 
that this song would be a testimony whereby, when those 
plagues should overtake them, they might understand that 
he had long before foretold these things ; but now, from 
this time, Moses cheers up the minds of his people with 
consolations, promising them, after the infliction of these 
punishments, happy times to follow : see chap, xxx, I — 3. 
— Rosenm, 

36. But the Lord shall plead the cause of his people, 
and shall have compassion on his servants, when he shall 
see that their strength is exhausted, and men of all con- 
ditions fail. — Dathe, and see note. Rosenmuller appears 
to prefer Jarchi's interpretation of the former part of the 
verse, which is, when the Lord shall have chastised his 
people, then he will repent himself concerning his ser- 
vants, i. e. that he may have compassion on them again. 
There is none shut up or left. Dathe says, it is gene- 
rally agreed that this is a proverbial form of speaking by 
which destruction, u e. total ruin, is indicated. The same 
form occurs, 2 Kings ix, 8, and elsewhere. 

40. See Gen. xiv, 22, note. / live for ever. As truly 
as I live for ever, so truly shall be accomplished that which 
I swear. — Rosenm. 

42. From the beginning of revenges upon the enemy, 
i. e, when once I begin to revenge myself and my people 
upon mine and their enemies, I will go on and make a 
full end. — Poolers Annot. This sentence, from the va- 
rious renderings given of the word rendered revenges, is 
obscure. Rosenmuller says, the original word properly and 
derivatively signifies, a head of hair; and from thence, 
the top and chief point of any thing ; and so, the head or 
chief of a family or people. Dathe, Lowth, and others, 
render this sentence, from the hairy head of the enemy. 
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The Septuagint, from the head of the princes of the 
enemies, 

43. In conclusion, the aged and inspired historian and 
prophet apostrophizes the gentiles and the Jews, inviting 
them to join in glorifying God for the punishment of his 
enemies, the blood-thirsty persecutors of his servants, and 
for the mercy shewn to lus land and people. The apostle 
quotes this passage, as one of those which warranted the 
gentiles to rejoice in Jesus Christ as their king and Sa- 
viour, Rom. XV, 7, 12; and in this view, the land and 
people enjoying the mercy of God, would seem to be co- 
extensive with the reign of the Redeemer, though that 
mercy would be most signally displayed in removing the 
curse from his chosen people Israel. 

49 — 52. See Numb, xxvii, 12. 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

1. Moses the man of God. Dathe suggests that this 
verse could not have been written by Moses, for he never 
would have spoken thus of himself, but that he who added 
the last chapter, which sets forth the death and burial of 
Moses, prefixed also this introduction to the blessings 
which Moses had left committed to writing. 

2. Jarchi rightly remarks, that the prophet having com- 
menced with Uie praises of God, (ver. 2 — 5) passes on to 
those things which related to the exigencies and well-being 
of the Israelites, i.e. prays for blessings on them. In 
praising God, he mentions those benefits which the divine 
goodness had conferred upon the Israelites, in order to 
shew that God would ever protect a people he had 
honoured so highly, as to give laws to them with such 
solemnity, and to constitute himself their king, and would 
confer the blessings supplicated on their behalf. — Rosenm. 
Seir is a mountain in Edom, near the desert of Mount 
Sinai. Paran is between Mount Seir and Sinai, near 
Kadesh, on the borders of Edom: Gren. xiv, 6; Numb. 
X, 12; xiii, 3, 26. This passage, therefore, refers to the 
station of the Israelites at Mount Sinai, and the glorious 
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advent of Jehovah upon that mountain. So that that 
awful tempest which is alluded to, Judges v, 4, 5, and 
elsewhere, arose upon the Israelites, first from Seir, shone 
more fully from Mount Paran, and settled at last upon 
Mount Sipai, where it met the people: see Exod. xix, 16, 
and see Rosenm, And he came with ten thousands of 
saints. The Israelites received the law, by the disposi- 
tion of angels: Acts vii, 53; Gal. iii, 19; Heb. ii,2; 
Psa. Ixviii, 17. But see Dathe's note on this passage, 
who says, by the words rendered, ten thousands of 
samtSf I do not understand angels, who are never to my 
knowledge so called, but Israelites, who immediately after 
in the following verse are so called, and also elsewhere, as 
Exod. xix, 6, Numb, xvi, 3, from their peculiar preroga- 
tive by which they were consecrated to God, and set apart 
from all other nations. A fiery law, or a fire of law. The 
law, delivered to the Israelites from Grod by Moses, is so 
called, because it was promulgated amidst flames of fire : 
Exod. xix, 16 — 18. Hoffman thinks that, by the fiery 
law is intended the pillar of fire and cloud which preceded 
the Israelites in their journey through the deserts of Arabia. 
He says, most aptly might that miraculous sign be so 
denominated, exhibiting before their eyes the splendour of 
the divine majesty, and exacting obedience as to the time 
of departure and of rest. That learned man does not re- 
gard this verse as referring to the promulgation of the law 
on Mount Sinai, but rather as saying, Grod will bring help 
to his people, and will come before them out of that region 
in which he perpetually abides, and that, in poetic style, 
the prophet individuaUzes certain parts of that region, as is 
the case in other prophecies : see Judges v, 4 ; Hab. iii, 
3 ; Psa. Ixviii, 8. But it appears to us, as we have before 
scud, that this entire preamble (ver. 2 — 5) seems designed 
to celebrate that signal benefit that God had conferred on 
the Israelites, in giving to them his laws. — Rosenm. 

3. Truly thou lovest the people, (every tribe,) all thy 
samts are under thy care ; therefore prostrate at thy feet 
they receive thy words, — Bathers Version, 

4. The inheritance of the congregation of Jacob. The 
law delivered by Moses to the Hebrews, was evidently 
peculiarly and properly theirs, so that the fathers left it to 
the children as a perpetual possession: Psa. cxix^ 3. — 

2 L 2 
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Rosenm, In this and the following verse we have the form 
of the confession which the Israelites, prostrate before God, 
were to utter. The inheritance I understand to mean the 
lawy which is called the inheritance of the people y because 
by it the people were distinguished from others. Which 
prerogative Moses also mentions, chap, iv, 8. — Dathe. 

5. And he was king. Not Moses, (says Dathe,) for he 
never carried himself as a king, but Jehovah. Jeshurun : 
see chap, xxxii, 15, 18 ; note. 

6. And let not his men be few* The negative particle 
is left to be supplied here, as RosenmuUer says it is else- 
where not unfrequently, as Gen. xliii, 9 ; Isa. xxiii, 4. 

Here is no mention of Simeon, the true reason for which 
we doubt not to be, that at the time when this was com- 
mitted to writing, the Simeonites were so much diminished 
in number, and so much intermixed with the tribe of Judah, 
in whose territority. their lands were situated, that they no 
longer constituted a proper and distinct tribe, and therefore 
did not appear to the prophet worthy of separate mention. 
Nearly similar was the opinion of some among the Hebrew 
commentators, mentioned by Jarchi at ver. 7, viz. that the 
word shenuiy which begins the prayer for Judah, contains 
an insinuation that there was also comprehended in it a 
prayer for Simeon. (Shemeon, from shama, see Gen. xxix, 
33.) And in hke manner, when the Israelites divided the 
land, Simeon took his part among the lot of the tribe of 
Judah : Josh, xix, 9. As to the order observed in the 
prayers for the different tribes, the prophet does not follow 
that in which their heads, the sons of Jacob, were bom, 
but (as Aben Ezra well observes) respect is had to their 
dignity. Hence Judah, to whom, as the eldest bom, the 
precedence in point of age was due, follows Reuben, (ver. 
7,) because, in the warlike expeditions, he preceded the 
other tribes as their leader, (see note. Gen. xlix, 8,) then 
follow Levi and Benjamin, because the Levites were to he 
employed in the city of Jerusalem, which was placed between 
the territories of Judah and Benjamin. Joseph succeeds 
them, who could not well be placed lower, because his 
younger brother Benjamin was already set before him. 
Then he puts Zebulun, because he was strong and valiant 
in war, (Judg. v, 18,) and after him, Issachar. Having 
finished those of Jacob's sons, who were born of his lawful 
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wives, he passes on to the others born of his handmaids, 
among whom he assigns the first place to Gad, because the 
Gadites preceded their brethren in the invasion of Canaan ; 
(see chap, iii, 16,) then he puts Dan, from which tribe 
Sainson, a leader of the people, was to spring ; after follows 
NaphtaU ; and lastly Asher, who was younger than he. — 
Rosentn, 

7. And this is the blessing of Judah, or concerning 
Jtidah he said, — Bathe, And this he spahe of Judah, — 
Dr, A. Clarke. Hear Lord the voice of Judah. Send 
him aid, when he goeth forth to subdue his enemies, for 
Judah headed the other tribes in warlike expeditions : 
Gen. xlix, 8. And bring him unto his people. Bring him 
back safe and sound from war, unto his people. — Rosenm, 

8. Thy Thummim and thy Urim (see £xod. xxviii, 30, 
note,) be with thy holy one : (i. e. Aaron, who bore the 
breastplate with Holiness to the Lord inscribed,) whom thou 
didst provCf S^c. These words have reference to Exod. 
xvii, 4 — 7 ; and Numb, xx, 1 — 13. God tempted Aaron, 
i. e. wished to try the faith which he put in him, when he 
commanded him to address the rock. He contended with 
him by reprehending the mistrust which he showed on that 
occasion. — Dathe and Rosenm, 

9. See note, Exod. xxxii, 26 — 29. Who said unto his 
father, Sfc. or, who said of, or concerning his father, Sfc. 
The Levites, being commanded of God, smote those who 
worshipped the golden calf, without regard to friendship or 
relationship. Tliese words are not to be understood so 
literally as that we are to conclude the Levites actually slew 
their parents and children, but are to be taken without 
doubt, poetically, and indicate no more than that the 
Levites, in observing the command enjoined upon them, of 
smiting the worshippers of the calf, had no respect of per- 
sons : Matt, x, 37. — Rosenm. 

12. It is said that the tribe of Benjamin shall dwell in 
safety by the Lord, because he was with him in his temple 
and in his habitation. Doubtless, not only the city of Jeru- 
salem was situated in this tribe, (see Josh, xviii, 28,) but 
also the choicest part of the sanctuary ; one part, however, 
belonged to the tribe of Judah, Psa. Ix xviii, 68, and there- 
fore the city also is assigned to him : Josh, xv, 63. — 
Rosenm. 
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13 — 15. Bathe's yersion points out the sense commonly 
given of the obscurer passages of this most beautiful bene> 
diction. And of Joseph he said^ most fruitful shall his 
land bey through the blessing of the Lord; through the 
choicest gifts of the heavens ; the dew and the subterra- 
neous fountains : for the precious fruits which are brought 
forth by the sun, and the precious fruits which are pro- 
duced in each succeeding month, which are produced in 
the mountains and hills renowned of old. Hoffman 
rightly states the sense of this last sentence to be this ; 
upon the summits of the everlasting mountains and hills, 
which are not consumed by wasting age, but mightily resist 
the attacks of time, contmuing ever the same. And he 
adds, that the mountains of greatest fertility were situated 
in the territory of those tribes sprung from Joseph, namely, 
the passes of Mounts Ephraim, Bashan, and Gilead, (see 
chap, iii, 13 ; Numb, xxxii, 33,) whence those tribes 
abounded in various fruits, vines, com, and pasture, and 
also in spices of great value, and in balm of Gilead : Gen. 
xxxvii, 25 ; xliii, 1 1 , — Rosenm. 

16. As of old Jacob implored every blessing upon the 
sons of Joseph, (Gen. xlviii, 16,) from the angel that pre- 
served him from all evil, so Moses, whom the author of 
this song introduces as speaking, implores on the offspring 
of Joseph, the favour of Him who appeared to him in the 
flaming bush.— /?05enm. 

17. The firstling of his bullock, i. e. the most excellent 
of his oxen. — Rosenm, The ancients thought there was 
so much majesty in the countenance of a bull, especially of 
a young bullock in its prime, lifting up its head, that they 
made it an emblem of kingly power. — Pat, By the first- 
ling of his bullock, the Jews generally understand (and 
says Rosenmuller, as I think, rightly) Joshua, by which 
illustrious leader the land of Canaan was conquered, and 
who sprang from Ephraim the son of Joseph. Unicorns : 
see Numb, xxvii, 20. The ten thousands of Ephraim, and 
they are the thousands of Manasseh. The numerous 
armies of each tribe. Ephraim is set before Manasseh, as 
is prophesied. Gen. xlviii, 19, 20. — Rosenm. 

18. In thy going out. In thy voyages and commerce : 
see Gen. xlix, 13. In thy tents. In thy pastoral pur- 
suits. 
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19. The interpretation generally given of this verse, is, 
they being wealthy, shall invite the other tribes to go up 
with them to Jerusalem, to offer sacrifices to God in 
thank offerings for his mercies to them. For they shall 
su^k the abundance of the seas. They shall enjoy wealth 
and luxuries, derived from their commerce. And treasures 
hid in the sands. Gold and silver, and precious stones, 
got out of the bowels of the earth, or from sand ; or the 
vitreous sand, found at the mouth of the river Belus, in 
this tribe, used for the manufacture of glass, and which is 
mentioned by Pliny and Tacitus. 

20. Blessed be he that enlargeth Gad. Blessed be God 
that giveth large and wide territories to Gad. — Dathe and 
Rosenm. He du)elleth as a lion. A description of the 
martial courage of this tribe. like a lion, this tribe dwelt 
and rested securely, trusting to its strength : see Gen. xlix^ 
9 ; Numb, xxiv, 9. And teareth the arm with the crown 
of the head, i. e. he shall sieze his powerful foes and their 
kings, and rend them like a lion, who tears the arm and 
head of his prey with one blow and stroke of his claws. 
The arm is an image of martial power, for in the arm 
resides strength; the head is an image of the chief or 
leader. — Rosenm. 

21. And he provided the first part for himself. He 
chose for himself the first land occupied by the Israelites, 
the region of Sihon and Og. Because there, in a portion 
of the lawgiver, was he seated. Because there, in the 
portion assigned to him by Moses, was he secure. For in 
the fortified cities, their children and wives were safe whilst 
they went up to the war: chap, iii, 16; Numb, xxxii, 
33, 36 : Josh, i, 13, 14. And he came with the heads of 
the pe(^le. Or, they came as leaders of the people : see 
chap, iii, 18. He executed the justice of the Lord, and 
his judgments with Israel, He shall attend his brethren, 
and aid them in subduing the land, and shall execute with 
them his judgments upon the Canaanites : see Josh, xxii, 
1 — 3. — Ains. and Rosenm. 

22. From the mountains of Bashan lions were accus- 
tomed to rush into the plain, and the sense is, Dan is like 
to a young lion, for its strength, when it leaps from Bashan. 
— Gill, and next verse, note. 

23. Possess thou the west and the souths i. e. possess 
thou the sea and the south. As Dan proceeded from one 
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end of Judea to another, as by a leap, and seized the city 
of Laish, at the fountains of Jordan, which they afterwards 
called by their own name. Not, therefore, in respect of 
all Canaan, but of the Danites, Moses foretold Naphtali 
should possess the sea and the south. Tlie portion of this 
tribe extended from the south of Dan to the sea of 
Tiberias. — Rasenm. 

25. Thy shoes shall be iron and brass : rather, thy bars 
shall be iron and brass, signifying either that their cities 
should be inclosed and fortifiea, on every side, with iron 
and brass bars ; or, that their land should be as well for- 
tified and protected by nature and by art, from the inroads 
of their enemies, as if they were shut in by iron and brazen 
bars.— i^ojenm. and Bathe's version. And as thy days, 
thy strength : or, so long as thy days continue, thy peace- 
ful state shall continue, i. e. thou shalt ever abide in peace. 

26. In thy help: i.e. for thy help. — Dathe^ and so 
also MichaeUs. Their version is. There is none like to 
God, O Jeshurun, (Israel,) who rides in the heavens for 
thy help, and sheweth his majesty in the clouds. 

28. Israel then shall dwell in safety alone. Not 
mixed with the Canaanites, with whom they could not have 
dwelt in safety ; or rather, every one dwelling under his 
own vine and his own fig-tree, having no need to congre- 
gate with odiers for protection. — Rosenm. and Numb, 
xxiii, 9. 'Israel shall dwell in safety, the fountain of 
Jacob alone." The fountain of Jacob is placed in con- 
nexion with Israel, who, like a river, flowed from their 
head, Jacob : see Psa. Ixviii, 26. — Dathe. 

29. The shield of thy help, and the sivord of thy ex- 
cellency , who protects thee lest any evil should injure thee, 
and who is to thee like a sword, with which thou mavest 
subdue thine enemies. Shall be found Hars unto thee. 
Their threats shall come to naught, or, they shall lie to 
thee as the Gibeonites: Josh, ix, 4. Thou shalt tread 
upon their high places. Shalt possess their citadels placed 
in the mountains. 
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It seems clear that this chapter was not written till after 
the tribes were settled in the promised land, for that land 
is described as divided among the twelve tribes : ver. 1,2, 
3. Dan is given as the name of the city which that tribe 
conquered, and which was, till that event, called Laish. 
Moses' death and burial are recorded, and it is added, no 
man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 4ay. The last 
four verses are still more evidently the production of a later 

I . Pisgah. From this mountain top (one of the heights 
of the range of Abarim) there is an extensive view of the 
land of Canaan ; but some think Moses was miraculously 
aided to see the whole of the promised land : see chap, 
iii, 27. 

5. According to the word of the Lord: see chap, 
xxxii, 49, 50. 

6. And he buried him. Burying, he buried him, i. e. 
he was buried ; an impersonal form of speaking, of frequent 
occurrence. — Dathe. If we read with others, (says Dathe) 
the Lord buried Moses, then, accordmg to the well-known 
rule, that what is ascribed to God, is done by his provi- 
dence, the sense will be, that Moses, God so ordermg it, 
entered some cave, and there drew his last breath. 

9. See Numb, xxvii, 18, 23. 

II, 12. To whom the Lord committed so many signs 
and wonders to be done in Egypt, to Pharaoh, his servants, 
and all his land. By whom the Lord shewed such great 
and stupendous miracles in the sight of all Israel. — Dathe* s 

Version. 



The learned and pious Ainsworth closes hb annotations 
upon the Pentateuch as follows : — 

'' Let not any thing which I have written be accepted 
without trial, or further than it agreeth with the truth. 
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The learned which have interpreted and opened the scrip- 
tures, have had 'their second thoughts, and altered both 
their versions and expositions in sundry places, as all men 
know, but in part. For things wherem I have missed, I 
humbly crave pardon of God and of his people ; to such 
as have the spirit in them that lusteth after envy, I wish a 
better mind ; to such as love the truth, increase of know- 
ledge and grace : and for ought that is good and profitable 
in my labours, the praise therefdre be imto him that is 
Author of every good gift and work ; the benefit thereof 
unto those that love his name, which be blessed for ever. 
Amen. 



THE END. 
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